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Few publiccOioM have proved <^ greol^ uiiiUf io 
Ae rising generation than works eniiiM XSln$» BookSf 
t&f extensive cireukUion of which is a sufideniprof^ 
of their intrinsic value. After a due eonsideraiion if 
the subject, the writer feeling as he ought^ those pa^ 
triotic sentiments that constitute the pride of an 
Englishmany and imbued with aealous Uuve for ths 
prosperity of Church and State, conceived thai a 
Class Book composed of subjects soMff connected tptiA 
the British Empire might prove instrudive and 
highly entertaining. Under this view i^the under^ 
taking, he referred to various historianSpOS well Latin 
and Frendi as English, and tUtimately digested Uie 
plan of this work, vSiich comprises a detail ^ acts and 
deeds performed in England, Scotland and Ireland, 
or transacted in foreign ffortq which have been eon" 
nected with their grandeur and prosperity, from itte 
earlier period of history to the present time. In 
order, therefore, to render this task more pointed for 
the tuition of the youthful mind, he has selected such 
occurrences as took place on the very day to which they 
are applied, beginning on the first (f January, and 
terminating the thirty^first of December. By this 
means the student will acquire a knowledge of the 
most prominent events that have transpired in the 
British Empire within the limited space of one year, 
by perusing the Lesson appropriated for each day ; 
and as every subject is treated in a comprehenstve 
and laconic manner, it cannot fail to be indelibly 
stamped upon' the ripening intellect of youth. 

The Class Books already extant, ana so deservedly 
esteemed, consist of subjects culled from various wrt" 
ters : and the abttity with which those selections are 
gleaned has beenuniverscUly acknowledged* In the' 
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present in$taneefhawever,the recitaU were for the most 
pari written after a careful reference to the necessary 
authorities f among whidi wem^y instance^ the venera^ 
hU Bede, Matthew Paris, Hidden, Grafton, Hall, and 
Hollinshed's Chronicles, Rapin, Tindal, Hume and 
SknoUett's Histories of England, Froissart,Mezeray^e 
and Joinville^s Annals of France, as well as Claren- 
don, Burnet, and ffarious other writers ancient and 
modem, from whose records our details are selected. 
In such an undertaking as the present, accuracy is 
most essential, and every precaution has therefore been 
taken to avoid error, but in case any thing incorrect 
should have crept into the work, as no human effort is 
infaUihle, care will be taken to make the necessary 
emendations in a subsequent edition. 
• The principal aim throughout this undertaking, has 
been perspicuity, while the writer has strentumslp la- 
boured to insert every event worthy record ; and, being 
an ardent admirer of the established Religion and 
Constitution of England, he confidently trusts that no 
sentiment wiU be found elicited that does not prove in 
unison urith the 'sentiments of a loyal and true born 
Briton* 
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The Knights of the Round Table establiAed hy Ed- 
ward III, at Windaory ^c. 1344. 

Thb New Year's Day of 1S44 stands recorded in 
English History as the period when the renowned Ed- 
ward the Third instituted the famous Round Table at 
Windsor, no doubt in memory of the celebrated Arthur, 
Kinig of Britain, who, it is pretended, was tlie first insti- 
tutor of an Order of Knighthood bearing that name. In 
those days of prowess in arms and chivalric renown, it is 
not to be wondered at that so yaliant a monarch as Ed- 
ward should haye given every eclat to the martial feeling 
then prevalent, which was never carried to a higher pitch 
of enthusiasm. On consulting the best historians, we find 
that upon the occasion in question, orders were issued for 
the publication of magnificent tournaments to be cele- 
brated, while a general invitation was given to all persons 
of distinction, whether foreigners or Englishmen, who 
Vere welcomed with unbounded hospitality. When the 
festival took place, in order to avoid all distinction in 
rank, the King caused to be erected a sumptuous hall, two 
hundred feet in diameter, where he feasted all the knightly 
visitors at a circular table, from whence this institution 
derived its name. 

In alluding to King Arthur, we have remarked, that it 
is pretended he was the original institutor of the Order of 
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tbe KfiighU of the Round Table, because there is so much 
of the marvellous connected with tbe history of that 
British prince, that it is difficult to decide respecting the 
deeds that characterised his reign. At all events, so early 
as the period of Henry the Second, we find in Che English 
Historical Library, by Nicholson, page 79, that one of 
the English bards sang the praises of King Arthur before 
Henry, giving a hint to the monks of Glastonbury for the 
discovery of that British King^s body ; and, continues 
our authority, if the whole be fairly true, and have 
nothing of legend in it, a very great regard is to be 
had to fhoMe historical ballads. That there is much of 
fiction in the tales extant concerning Arthur there can be 
little doubt; we cannot, however, coincide in opinion 
wilh some ancient writers^ who have affirmed that no such 
hero ever had existence. 



The Irish were proclaimed rebels by the English Par* 
liament, 1642. 



Charles the Second was crowned at Scone, in Scotland, 
upon which occasion he subscribed the Covenant, swear- 
ing to promote the same, and firmly establish the Presby- 
terian religion, 1651. 

The Union between Great Britain and Ireland, which 
had so long occupied the attention of the Legislature, 
was effected in 1801. 
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Execution of Sir John Hothaniy 1644-5. — Character of 

Edward III. 

Sir John Hotham, who had been appointed Governor 
of Hull, in Yorkshire, at the commencement of the 
troubles in the reign of Charles the First, refused to 
open the gates of that tpwn when tbe King presented 
himself before it. Having subsequently entered into a 
correspondence with the Earl of Newcastle and other 
Royalists, he was brought to a Court MartiaU and con- 
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demned to die ; which sentence was this day pnt into 
execation on Tower Hill, in 1644-A. His son^ Captain 
Hotliam, having participated in the acts of his father^ 
liad suffered the same ftite the day preceding*. 

As there is a dearth of incident for the second of 
January, and we have so recently had occasion to speak 
of Edward the Third, we cannot do better than advert 
to the character of that prince :-— 

'^ The reign of Edward/' says Goldsmith, '* was rather 
brilliant, than truly serviceable to his subjects. If 
England, during those shining triumphs on the conti- 
nent^ gained any real advantage, it was only that of 
Having a spirit of elegance and honour diffused among 
the higher ranks of the people. In all conquests, some- 
thing is g^Liaed in civil life from the people subdued ; 
and as France was at that time evidently more civilized 
than England, those imitative islanders, as they were 
then called, adopted the arts of the people they over- 
came." 

The government of Edward, however, was fa^ more 
glorious^ in a domestic point of view, than considered in 
reference to his warlike achievements. His administra- 
tion of public affairs was characterised by prudence and 
vigour, as he acquired the love of the nobility and peo- 
ple by a well-tempered display of both. He was affable 
and obliging, munificent and generous; and his personal 
courage was of such a lofty daring as to excite an emu- 
lation in his chiefs and the soldiery, that never failed of 
crowning his arms with the laurels of victory. It must, 
Wwever, be remembered, that there was much of sound 
policy in the wars undertaken by this prince, who had 
reaped experience from the weakness of his father's cha* 
racter and the direful results that had ensued to himself 
and the state. The wavering and pusillanimous conduct 
of Edward the Second had rendered the nobility pre- 
samptuous, and it consequently required that the sceptre 
should be placed in a nervous hand, to reduce them to a 
sense of what was due to the prerogatives of the crown 
and the liberty of the subject. 

The wars of this prince, though honorable for the 
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eountry, were very far from being founded in justice ; 
the King of Scotland, against irvhom his arms were di- 
rected, was then in fats minority, and a brother*4n-Iaw ; 
while the attempt to revive the claim of his grandfather 
over the Scottish realm was neither generous or charac* 
terised by eqtiity. 

*^ Bat the glory of the eonqneror/' says Hnme, *' is so 
dazsling to the vulgar, and the animosity of nations so 
extreme, that the fruitless desolation of so ine a part of 
Snrope as France is totally disregarded by us, and never 
considered as a blemish in the character or conduct of 
this prince ; and indeed from the unfortunate state of 
hutnan nature, it will commonly happen, that a sove- 
reign of genius, such ^ Edward, who usually finds 
«yery thing easy in his domestic government, will turn 
himself towacds military enterprizes, where alone he 
meets opposition, and where he has full exercise for his 
industry and capacity/' 
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Charlra the First orders the arrest of the six refrac^ 

tory Members, 1641. 

The high notions entertained by Charles the First of 
the royal prerogative, were soon rendered manifest after 
he had mounted the throne ; in which ideas it is gene- 
rally supposed he was not a little strengthened from the 
persuasions of his consort Henrietta Maria, whom he es- 
poused two months after his accession to power. The 
apparent advantages possessed by this prince, at the com- 
mencement of his reign, have seldom been equalled ; 
the kingtlom, owing to the pacific disposition of his pre- 
decessor was flourishing, and his power strengthened by 
the close alliance he had cemented with France from his 
union with the daughter of Henry the Fourth. Unfor- 
tunately for this monarch, he had been reared to con- 
ceive that the royal prerogative was a pledge from 
heaven, which it was not within the limits of his power 
to abrogate, and consequently beyond fats duty to abridg*e 
in the most trifling degree. Actuated by sucfa senti- 
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neQts, Charies was led to conceive that the popularity 
he enjoyed would of itself be sofficieut to tolerate any 
measures, however coercive, be might think it ezpedieni 
to adopt In order to defend the Palatinate, to which 
meftsiHe he had bound hinsfielf during his father's reign, 
war was declared, when the Ck)nunons being applied to, 
with infinite reluctance voted two subsidies, but as those 
supplies were found inadequate to support the armament 
destined iu aid of his brother*in-law, he determined to 
dissolve a Parliament which he found so reiractory. 
After adopting maoy obnoxious expedients, while the 
efforts of hi9 arms proved unsuccessful, particularly the 
attempt made under the command of his favourite, the 
Duke of Buckingham, for the relief of RocheUe, a third 
Parliament was convened, as it was necessaiy that money 
should be procured. In the opening speech, Charles 
DMuie known to the House that the Members were sum- 
moned to grant supplies, and that in case they reftised to 
support i^ exigencies of the State» he would have im- 
mediate recourse to those means with which God had 
invested him, to maintain his royal dignity. Instead of 
being intimidated. Parliament loudly inveighed against 
the late arbitrary measures of the Crown ; claiming im<- 
munity from such vexatious proceedings ais an Inherent 
ngbt belonging to the subject ; which demand they de- 
termined to call a Petition of Kight, thereby implying 
privileges which had been previously enjoyed. Charles, 
who could not be awakened to a sense of the justice of 
this claim, conceived it ^as a flagrant encroachment on 
his prerogative, and therefore adopted every measure ha 
could devise to impede its passing into a law. Finding 
^t length that nothing short of his acquiescence would 
content Parliamemt, he repaired to the House of Peen 
wd there satisfied them rei^ecting the Petition ofRighU 
hy using the custooaary wc»ds» '^ S^it fait eomme il est 
dmr^ ;" « Let it be done as it is desired/' 

Having thus far succeeded, the Commons then detar- 
Qiined to examine with unabating severity every thing 
connected with the Government, which appeared In any 
way arbitrary or defective, and as money had been re<- 
quired for the introduction of a thousand German horse^ 
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which troops, it was apprehended, might be used to tab' 
vert the lik^rties of the sabject. Parliament resisted tbe 
demand as well as the levying supplies on tonnage and 
poundage, as palpable violations of the liberties of the 
people, without the consent of Parliament having been 
previously obtained. The King in consequence came to 
the resolution, of dissolving the Parliament, andthere* 
fore just as the question respecting tonnage and pounds- 
age was being put to the House, Sir John Finch, the 
Speaker, rising, informed the Members that he had it in 
command from his Majesty to adjourn the sittings. 

This unlooked-for measure on the part of royalty, ex- 
cited the utmost indignation, when confusion and uproar 
were the consequence, during which the Speaker was 
pushed back into the chair with violence, and there for- 
cibly detained by Hollis and Valentine, while a remon* 
strance was framed and passed by reiterated shouts, 
rather than carried by vote in the customary manner. 
By the King's order, several Members were then commit- 
ted to prison, and Hollis, Valentine, and Sir John Elliot 
summoned before the King's Bench, who refusing to ap- 
pear at the bar of an inferior tribunal, for acts committed 
in a superior, were condemned to imprisonment and fine, 
being applauded for their fortitude by the whole kingdom. 

During the long intermission of Parliament that en- 
sued, the popular feeling became daily more acrimonious, 
when Arthur Hazlerig, John Hampden, and Oliver 
Cromwell, having resolved to abandon their native 
country, were detained by an Order of Council, which 
act was followed by the levying of ship money, as it 
was termed, the same being regarded as an intolerable 
burthen. Such was the state of affairs, when John 
Hampden, a wealthy e'entleman of Buckinghamshire, 
refused compliance with the above tax, and resolved to 
stand a trial. A rate of twentv shillings for his estate 
had been demanded of him, whicn he refused to pay, and 
the case was for twelve days argued in the Exchequer 
Chamber before all the Judges, when, with the excep* 
tion of four, they decided against Hampden, who in re- 
quital for the loss of his cause, was honoured with the 
unanimous plaudits of the people. 
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In 1640, eleven years had transpired without the 
King's having- convened a Parliament, as the refractory 
spirit evinced by the last had taught him to dread and 
hate those assemblies. As the resources, however, were 
exhausted, and large debts due, he at length found him- 
.self compelled to summon a fresh Parliament ; though 
he had every cause to be apprehensive of the result ; 
added to which, the rigorous mei^sures pursued by the 
Crown had wholly alienated from Charles the affections 
of his Scotch as well as English subjects. The new 
Parliament was attended with the greatest assiduity, and 
commenced its operations by striking a most decisive 
blo'W ; for instead of granting the supplies demanded by 
the Crown, the Earl of Strafford, First Minister of the 
Kin^, was arraigned for high treasori before the House 
of Peers. On that occasion, the unfortunate nobleman 
delivered a most eloquent speech, wherein his innocence 
vras rendered manifest, in support of which the King 
spoke in his behalf; yet so' great was the spirit of 
veng'eance which had lain dormant for eleven years, 
that Strafford was pronounced guilty by both Houses, 
when nothing more was required but the Royal Assent 
to the Bill of Attainder. Charles, who was tenderly 
attached to the Earl, remained for a time inexorable, 
^when that ill-fated nobleman having by letter to the King 
requested that his life should be made a sacrifice to effect 
a reconciliation between his master and his people, 
such noble devotedness was ill repaid on the part of the 
King*, who consented to sign the fatal Bill, by commis- 
sion, and Strafford- lost his head with the dignified calm- 
ness of stoicism and virtue. From that moment, the 
speakers in Parliament delivered themselves without the 
least reserve, and the puritanical preachers, who were 
protected by the Commons, used their utmost endea- 
vours to excite public feeling, while the unrestrained 
press teemed with publications of the most seditious ten- 
dency. 

In this state of general ferment, the Commons with 
great justice attacked two courts which had been esta- 
blished under arbitrary kings, namely, the High Com- 
mission Court, and the Court of Star Chamber, both 
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being* abolished by a Bill that passed the two Houses. 
The one had possessed great power in establishing^ ec- 
clesiastical affairs, its judges having been arbitrary, and 
the other had given force to the King's proclamations, 
severely punishing those who dared transgress them. 

The republican spirit in 1641 began to manifest itself, 
those sentiments being attributed to the tyrannical spirit 
evinced by majesty, which aimed at nothing less than 
the entire subversion of the rights of Englii^men. By 
this means the King's authority was rendered odious, 
and then commenc^ the Hierarchy, whereby all the 
laws previously observed respecting public worship 
were suspended. The House of Peers, however, refused 
to sanction that law ; and as the majority of the Mem- 
bers of the Upper Chamber continued faithful to the 
Crown, the Commons exasperated, gave them to under- 
stand, that state affairs might be managed without their 
interference. To further their views, the Members of 
the Lower House incited the populace against those 
Lords and Ecclesiastics who continued attached to the 
royal cause, when not only the Peers and Prelates, but 
the King himself was grossly insulted at Whitehall. It 
was at this period the opposite parties had nick-names 
ascribed to them, which, in popular commotions, uni- 
formly tend to the efftision of blood ; the rabble, beln^ 
denominated by way of reproach, Round Heads, owing- 
to the close manner in which their hair was cut, and the 
King's party, Cavaliers. 

The coercive measures adopted by the Parliament, at 
length intimidated the Bishops ; and therefore to avert 
the impending storm, they resolved to abandon their 
seats, when they drew up a protest, wherein it was 
stated, that as they were l^ the populace debarred from 
attending their duty in Parliament, they should absent 
themselves until the tumults were ended ; protesting at 
'the same time against all laws which should be enacted 
during their absence. 

This step was highly satisfactory to the Commons, 
who, without loss of time, impeached the Bishops of 
high treason, in consequence of which they were by the 
Lords excluded from Parliament, and committed to cus- 
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^ody. That proved a fatal blowto the cause of royalty, 
which wasy however, soon doomed to experience a more 
deadly attack from the unthinking^ conduct of the King 
himself. The resentment of Charles had been long sup- 
pressed ; when finding that concessions only tended to 
render the demands of his enemies more imperious, he 
could retain his indignation no longer, and therefore 
commanded Herbert, his Attorney General, to enter an 
accusation of high treason against the Lord Kimbolton 
in the Upper House, and Pym, Hampden, Hollis,. Sir 
Arthur Hazlerig, and Strode, in the House of Commons. 
The articles in question purported that those Members 
had endeavoured to subvert the fundamental laws and 
government of the realm, deprive majesty of its regal 
authority, and impose on Ihs subjects aa arbitrary and 
tyrannical authority, &c. Scarcely were the impeach- 
ments issued, than Charles entered upon a measure still 
more rash and unsupported. On the third of January 
1641-2, a Serjeant at Arms in the King's name, went to 
demand the five Members of the House, who was, how- 
ever, dismissed without receiving any answ^ of a posi- 
tive nature ; and on the ensuing day the conduct of the 
Kii^ was still more extraordinary, as he entered the 
House alone, advancing through the hall, while all the 
Members stood to receive him. The Speaker then with- 
drawing from the chair, Charles took his place, and 
looking round for some time, infonned the House that he 
regretted the cause which had led him thither, being 
come in person to seize the Members he had accused of 
treason, finding that the House would not surrender them 
to his Serjeant at Arms. The King then addressing the 
Speaker, demanded whether the accused were present ? 
when the latter, falling on his knees, answered, that he 
had neither eyes to see, nor tongue to speak in that 
place, but as the House should be pleased to direct him, 
and therefore craved for^veness that he was able to 
make no answer. The King then continued for some 
^me longer to observe whether the accused were pre- 
sent, but they had escaped a short time previous to his 
arrivaL 
Every incident (tf the momentous life of Charles the 
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First being essential to induct the youthful mind to A 
knowled^ of the fundamental principles of the British 
Constitution ; we have given a cursory view of the lead- 
ing features of that monarch's reign^ until the event that 
occurred on this third of January , which may be regarded 
as decisive of the untimely destiny of that prince. In 
the progress of our volume, the student will find re- 
corded, under different dates, the subsequent prominent 
acts of this reign, forming in the whole a complete His- 
tory, in miniature, of the Rebellion. 

t 



Arrival of the Pretender at Glames^ 8fc. 17 16. 

The Pretender arrived at Glames, where he was ho- 
norably received, and the following morning proceeded 
to Dundee. On the seventh he entered Scone, and re- 
mained at the palace until the ninth, when he made his 
public entry into Perth, from which place he returned in 
the evening to Scone, where he convened a regular 
Council, performed several acts of state, and among them 
issued six proclamations, by one of which his coronation 
was fixed for the 23d instant. 



I 



Death of Edward the Confessor — 1066. 

A short time previous to Edward the Confessor's 
death, which took place on the present day of the year 
1066, his attention was particularly engrossed with the 
idea of dedicating the Cathedral at Westminster, which, 
together with an adjoining monastery, he had caused to 
be erected on the spot where an old Church stood that 
was founded by King Sabert, or, more properly speak- 
ing, converted into a place of Christian worship^ from 
the remains of a temple in which the ancient Saxons had 
sacrificed to Apollo. In order that the ceremonv might 
be performed with the greatest possible solemnity, Ed- 
ward convened a General Assembly of the States at Lon- 
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4oB, but was taken dangerously ill before it broke up. 
He had previously made a vow to perform a pilgrimage 
to Rome, but finding it afterwards inconvenient, as well 
^ ia opposition to the wishes of his people, who were 
averse to his quitting the kingdom, he obtained a dis- 
pensation from the Papal See, whereby he was absolved 
from bis obligation. Thus circumstanced, conceiving 
that he could not better expend the sums raised for his 
joDroey, than in building the Cathedral and Monastery 
of Westminster, he founded the same, granting a char^ 
ter, with the privilege of a sanctuary, and many other 
valuable exemptions, which were duly confirmed by the 
Assembly of the States, and the Church, according to 
Ingolphus, was dedicated to Saint Peter, on the- twenty- 
second of December. This proved the conclusive act of 
the reign of Edward the Confessor, whose malady had 
greatly increased before the ceremony of consecration 
was terminated. The monarch was then confined to 
his bed, and for the space of three days continued in a 
delirious state, at the end of which he was restored to 
reason, when he recommended his Queen, as a virginj 
to the good offices of the nobility ; he also desired that 
a provision might be made for his attendants, who had 
followed him from Normandy, and having directed that 
his body should be buried in his new Church at West- 
minster, received the Sacrament, and then resigned his 
breath in the four-and-twentieth year of his reign. 

Notw^ithstanding the title of Confessor, which has 
been coupled with the name of this monarch, his actions 
by no means answered to the sanctity attachable to such 
a designation, nor his mental qualifications to the dig- 
nity of his exterior appearance. Edward was weak, 
indolent, and irresolute, to which may be attributed, in 
a great measure, the tranquillity that characterised his 
reign ; for had he, on the contrary, been active in his 
resentments, the nation must in all probability have been 
exposed to the horrors of civil war, from the measures 
he would have openly taken to gratify his vengeance 
towards Earl Goodwin and his race. Such a supposi- 
tion cannot be deemed unjust, or ill founded, when it is 
lecoUected that in order to show, in domestic life, the 
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antipathT he entertained towards the family of his fiither- 
in-law^ he wholly abstained from the bed of his wife 
Editha, which accounts for his saying with his dying- 
breath that he recommended her as a virgin to the good 
offices of his nobles. In fact, Edward appears to have 
possessed no natural affections^ or indeed any of those 
sensitive passions that kindle a warm emotion in the 
human heart. On the other hand, it is but justice to 
add^ that he was wholly divested of pride and ostenta- 
tion, moderate in his appetites^ complacent in his deport- 
ment, beneficent to the poor, and rigidly punctual in 
performing all the offices of religion ; on which account 
he acquired with the multitude the titles of Saint and 
Confessor, by which he was subsequently canonized. 
His continence^ previously alluded to, and so highly ex- 
tolled by the monkish writers, appears to have l^n in a 
great measure the effect of constitutional frigidity. The 
prophecies and revelations that have been ascribed to 
this prince were merely the dreams of fanaticism and 
superstition ; while, as regards his power of curing scro- 
phulous tumours or ulcers by the touch, vulgarly called 
the King^s evil, the sensible and thinking portion of 
mankind has long felt convinced, that neither Edward^ 
or any of his successors, ever contributed to the recovery 
of a patient through any inherent personal qualification 
derived from heaven. With re^)ect to the passive hu- 
manity of the Confessor, it will be sufficient to instance 
one or two simple anecdotes, in order to prove that it 
was the result of an easy dii^sition, such traits hemg 
frequently more characteristic of human nature than 
de^ of importance, that often arise from counsel and 
deliberation. 

One day as Edward was r^osing on a couch, a page 
little dreaming that the King was in the apartment, 
finding mi iron chest open, filled his pockets with part 
of the silver it contained ; when, not satisfied with the 
first booty ac<|uired, he returned to renew the plun* 
der ; upon which the prince conceiving, perhaps, that 
the youth was too unconscionable, very deliberately ad- 
dressed him thus : ^' Boy, yon had better rest satisfied 
with what you have almuly got ; for in case Hugolio, 
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my chunberlaiD) shoold come in, you will lose the 
whole, and be soandly whipped into the barg-ain." Oa 
another occasion, the King being* on a hunting party, in 
which amusement he took infinite delight, a forward 
peasant chanced to cross the hounds^ and completely 
spoiled the diversion, when riding up to the boor in a 
great passion, the monarch exclaimed: '^ By God's 
mother, fellow, 1 would be revenged on thee, were it 
in my power." 

Previous to the reign of Edward the Confessor, the 
coonties of Wessex, Mercia, and Northumberland were 
governed by their own peculiar laws ; but he reduced 
them all into one body, and commanded that they 
should be observed in common throughout the whole 
realm of England. They were in consequence called 
Edward's laws, to distinguish them from those of the 
Norman Kings, which were introduced subsequent to 
his reign. 



Calais surrendered to the French— 1558. 

As the Spanish forces had gained a battle at Saint 
Qaintin, that event seemed the precursor of great suc- 
cesses for the allied forces ; but an action was soon after 
performed by the Duke of Guise in the dead time of the 
winter season, which completely turned the balance in 
favour of France, and affected, if not the interests, at 
least the honor of England in the tenderest point. The 
town of Calais having surrendered to Edward the Third 
in 1347, had continued upwards of two hundred years 
under the sway of Britain ; was the chief market for 
wool and other English commodities ; and had been so 
strongly fortified at different periods, that the place was 
at length deemed in^regnable. AH those fortiAcationSy 
however, having been raised previous to the discovery 
of gunpowder, were incapable of resisting the regular 
attacks from a battery of cannon, and therefore only en* 
joyed a nominal reputation for strength, which they 
were not able to maintain. The famous Admiral Co* 
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ligny^ who then served as a General in the Army of 
France, had observed to the Duke of Gaise, that" as 
Calais was environed by marshes, which were impass*- 
able during the winter, except over a dyke guarded by 
two castles, Saint Agatha, and Newnam bridge ; the 
English had latterly been accustomed to dismiss a great 
part of the garrison during the winter season, in order to 
save expence, which troops were recalled at the open- 
ing of spring. The Duke of Guise, after duly consider- 
ing the importance of the place, having taken his pre- 
cautions with great secresy and despatch, made a sud* 
den and rapid march upon Calais, and assaulted the fort 
of Saint Agatha with three thousand arquebusiers. A 
step so unexpected by the English garrison, which was 
not in a state to repel the enemy, obliged the British to 
retreat to the other castle of Newnam Bridge, which 
they were equally forced to abandon after a short de- 
fence, and retreat into the town. While the Duke had 
been thus occupied by land, he had adopted the precau- 
tion of sending a small fleet to close the entrance to the 
harbour, by which means Calais was completely block- 
aded by sea and land. The Lord Wentworth, who 
was then Governor of the town, made a vigorous de- 
fence ;. but the garrison being weak, it was unable to 
resist a most desperate assault on the part of the French, 
who effected a lodgement in the castle. On the ensuing 
night. Lord Wentworth attempted to regain that post, 
but after the loss of two hundred men found himself 
compelled to capitulate. Thus in the short space of 
eight days, the French, under the Duke of Guise, be- 
came masters of a town that had continued for such a 
succession of years under the dominion of the English 
crown, and in the capture of which Edward the Third 
had spent eleven months. The loss of Calais excited 
bitter murmurs throughout England, while Queen Mary 
in despair, was heard to exclaim : " When dead th* 
-name of Calais will be found engraven upon my 
heart r 
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King Edward the Secatid deposedy 1327. — Alliance 
between England and the States General, 1578. 

Edward> who had hoped to find a safe refuge in 
Wales, was soon discovered and closely pursued by his 
victorious enemies. As no prospects of assistance pre- 
sented themselves in that part of his king'dom, he em<« 
barked for Ireland, where he was still subjected to his 
wretched fortune, which seemed resolved to persecute 
him to the last. After being buffeted about by adverse 
winds for some time, the vessel was driven back, and 
the King speedily after found himself in the power of 
his enemies, who added to the monarch's sufferings, by 
adopting the most harsh and insulting conduct towards 
him. The King was then conducted to London, loaded 
on his route with the reproaches and insults of the 
people, and on his arrival committed to the Tower. The 
bitter enemies of the prince very speedily brought for- 
ward a string of charges, among which, however, no 
weightier crimes were proved against him than his in- 
capacity to govern, the lavish conduct exerted towards 
his favourites, indolence, love of pleasure, and being 
completely ruled by evil advisers. The result was Ed- 
ward's deposition, which the Parliament immediately 
voted, when he was assigned a pension for ^ his support, 
his son Edward, a youth only fourteen years of age, ap- 
pointed his successor, and Queen Eleanor, his mother, 
named Regent during his minority. 
, On a due consideration of the character of Edward the 
Second, it is scarcely possible to conceive a man more 
innocent and unoffending, or less capable of ruling a 
fierce and turbulent people whom he was destined to 
govern. His personal incapacity compelled him to 
place the burthen of ruling upon other shoulders, while 
an inlierent indolence of disposition, and a want of pe- 
netration, urged him to select ministers and favourites 
who were, generally speaking, ill able to perform the 
duties imposed on them by their stations. The fiery and 
intractable nobles, though secretly gratified with their 
monarch's weakness^ nevertheless urged that as a plea 
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for incessant complaint ; and ihus^ under pretence of at- 
tacking his ministers, they insulted the person of royalty 
and invaded the King^s authority. The impatient and 
unthinking' multitude, wholly unacquainted with the 
source of th^ir grievances^ equally reproached the mo- 
narch for all their sufferings, by which means the public 
disorder was augmented by tumults, insolence, and un- 
restrained acts of violence. 

In all such cases, the effect of the laws, which under 
a vigorous government is capable of checking the in- 
roads of popular commotion, proved of no avail ; and the 
power which was inst^cient to shield a monarch, was 
less calculated to afford protection to the subject. From 
hence arose a total state of disorganization in the Gro- 
vernment^ and turbulence, anarchy, and confusion 
reigned at the helm of the state. Thus, according to 
a writer, when speaking on the subject of Edward's 
reign : Men, instead of complaining against the manners 
of the age, and the form of their constitution, which re- 
quired the most steady and the most skilful hand to con- 
duct them, imputed all errors to the person who had the 
misfortune to be intrusted with the reins of the empire. 

The first grand Treaty of Alliance between England 
and the States General was solemnly ratified, that 
league being further cemented the ensuing year by the 
Union of Utrecht, which was established in order to 
support the interests of the Protestant provinces qf Hol- 
land, namely, Zealand, Friesland, and Utrecht. 



«#irf^i^«*^^^^<^i^^»4» 



Martyrdom of Laurence Saimders^ 1565. — Death of 
Catherine of Arragon, l5S(h^Admiral Rodney 
defeats the Spanish Fleets commanded by Don 
Juan de Langara^ 17W. 

Laurence Saunders was edoeated at Eton, and from 
tbencepcooeededto Kuig'8College,Cambridge, where he 
contlni^ three years, during which period he improved 
in JcDowledge and learning. Upon leaving that UniTer- 
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siiy, he returned to his parent, and his mother, who had 
become a widow with some property, desirous of enrich- 
ing her son^ bound him apprentice to a merchant, named 
Sir William Chester, who finding the bent of his incli- 
nation completely turned to study and religious contem- 
plation, considered it best to cancel his indentures and 
set him free. Devoted to learning, Saunders shortly 
after returned to Cambridge, where he considerably 
added to the knowledge he had acquired of the Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew tongues. 

At the commencement of King Edward's reign, whan 
the Protestant religion began to flourish, this pious man 
obtained a license for preaching, and became so much 
admired that he was app<nnted to read divinity lectures 
in the college at Fotheringam, where by his preaching 
and exemplary mode of life, he made many converts, and 
completely silenced the bitter invectives of his adversa* 
ries.' At the period in question, Saunders married, and 
the college at Fotheringam being dissolved, he was ap« 
pointed reader in the Minster at Litchfield. Some time 
after^ he acquired a presentation to the benefice of 
Church Langton, in Leicestershire, from whence he was 
called to London, in order to take the benefice of All- 
jhallows, Bread-street, in the city, when, having entered 
upon this new duty, he returned into the country. It 
was about this time Mary's accession to the crown took 
place, when Saunders continued to preach at Norths 
ampton v^thout troubling himself with state affairs, 
boldly disseminating his doctrines against Catholicism. 
The Queen's partisans were highly incensed at his con- 
duct, and he was detained among them as a prisoner, 
but no law having been infringed by his discourses, they 
were compelled to dismiss him. . 

The friends of this zealous Protestant perceiving that 
he was in much danger, advised him to leave the king* 
dom, which he refused ; when being ultimately with^ 
held from disseminating good doctrines at Church Lang^ 
ton, he returned to London. 

On Sunday, October 15th, Saunders being in Allhal- 
lows Church, strenuously exhorting his congregation, 
the Bishop of London sent an officer to demand his at* 
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tendance. During the interrogatory that ensued, the 
Bishop was pleasad to remark, that from motives of cha- 
rity he was content to pass over his treason and sedition, 
until another time, but an heretic he was determined to 
prove him, as well as all those who taught and believed 
that the administration of the sacraments, and such or- 
ders of the Church were most pure, as approximated 
nearest io the practice of the primitive church. The 
Bishop then desired Saunders t4> write down his tenets 
concerning transubstantiation, which the latter complied 
with, saying, ** My Lord, you seek my blood, and you 
shall have it. I pray God that you will be so baptized 
in the same, that you may herafter loathe bloodsucking-, 
and become a better man.'' On being warmly charged 
with contumacy, the severe replies of Saunders (who 
accused the Bishop of having formerly endeavoured to 
gain tfie favour of Henry the Eighth by publishing a 
book, wherein he had declared Mary a bastard) so irri- 
tated the prelate, that he exclaimed : *^ Convey that 
frenzied fool to prison ;'' in which situation the sufferer 
continued fifteen months, who in the course of that time 
sent several letters to Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer, as 
well as to his wife, and many others. Soon after, Gar-> 
diner, the Chancellor, committed Saunders to the Mar- 
shalsea, where he was rigorously imprisoned, and at 
length brought up to be examined before the Queen's 
Council. After his excommunication and delivery over 
to the secular power, he was conveyed by the Sheriff of 
London to the Compter, a prison in his own parish of 
Bread-street, at which Saunders greatly rejoiced, as he 
found in a fellow captive, of the name of Cardmaker, a 
truly good man and a most exemplary Christian. On 
the 4th of January, 'Bishop Bonner proceeded to the 
prison for the purpose of degrading Saunders, and on 
the following morning the Sheriff of London delivered 
him over to the Queen's guards, who were appointed to 
escort him to Coventry, there to be burned. The 8th of 
January, 1555« this resolute martyr was led to the place 
of suffering, and when near the stake, one of the officers 
appointed to see the execution performed, observed to 
the condemned, that if he would recant his errors, there 
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was a pardon ready signed for him. He notwithstand- 
ing' refused^ and advancing boldly towards the pile^ sunk 
to the earth, and prayed with great fervor. Saunders 
then rose up, embraced the stake, and frequently ex- 
claimed : " Welcome, welcome, everlasting life !" The 
fire being then communicated to the faggots this zealous 
advocate for the true faith was speedily overwhelmed 
by the flames and resigned his immortal spirit with all 
the constancy and fortitude of a primitive martyr. 

Speaking of the death of Catherine of Arragon, 
Qaeen of Henry the Eighth, who died on this day, Hall 
.the Chronicler says, p. 218, " And the eighth day of 
January folowyng dyed the Princes Dowager at Kym- 
balton, and was buried at Peterborough. Queue Anne 
(meaning Anne Bolen) ware yelowe f<x the moum- 



Sir George Rodney commissioned the Spanish sixty- 
four gun ship, and named her the Prince William, in 
compliment to his Royal Highness Prince William 
Henry, in whose presence she had been captured. This 
fortunate officer being about four leagues from Cape St. 
Vincent, discovered the Spanish Fleet under the com- 
mand of Don Juan de Langara; the particulars of which 
We shall now give in his own words :— 

" At one P. M. the Cape then bearing north four 
leagues, the Bedford made a signal for the line of battle 
abreast, -and bore down upon them, but before that ope- 
ration could be well effected, 1 perceived the enemy 
was endeavouring to form a line of battle a-head upon 
the starboard tack, and as day was far advanced, being 
unwilling to delay the action, at two P. M. I hauled 
down the signal for the line of battle abreast, and made 
one for a general chace, the ships to engage, as they 
came up in rotation, and take the lee gage in order to 
prevent the enemy's retreat into his own ports. 

" At four P. M. perceiving the headmost ships very 
near the enemy, 1 made the general signal to. engage 
and close, when in a few minutes the four headmost 
ships began the action, which was returned with great 
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brbkneiSs by the enemy. At forty minutes past four, 
ofie of the enemy's line of battle ships blew up with a 
dreadful explosion^ when every soul on board perished ; 
and at six P. M. one of the Spanish ships struck. The 
action and pursuit continued, while a constant fire was 
kept up till two o'clock in the morning', at which time 
the Monarchy being the headmost of all the enemy's 
ships, struck to the Sandwich, after receivings one breads 
side, at which time all firing having ceased^ I made the 
signal to bring to." 

The ships taken from the enemy in this victory were 
the Phoenix of 80 guns, which bore the fiag of Admiral 
Juan de Langara ; the Monarca, the Princessa, and the 
Dili^ente, of 70 guns each ; the St. Domingo, of 74^ 
having been blown up during the action. The St. Ju- 
lian and St. Ingenio, of 70 guns each, also surrendered ; 
and an ofiicer with some men was put on board one of 
them ; but these vessels were afterwards driven on shore 
by the violence of the wind^ when the latter^ if not both, 
were unfortunately lost. 

The British in this action bad only to regret the loss 
of 32 killed, and 102 wounded. 

The Phoenix, Don Juan de Langara's ship, was taken 
by the Bienfaisant; but as the small pox raged on 
board the former ship, Captain Macbride, actuated by 
principles of humanity, was unwilliitg to risk the infec^ 
tion being spread among the prisoners. The following 
is an official account of that transaction. 

^^ About four o'clock we got within reach of the stem 
chace guns of the enemy, which they fired as we ad- 
vanced, but to little effect. At a quarter before five, 
being then about half a cable distant from one of his 
ships, slie began to fire her quarter guns upon her bow^ 
when, by some accident ^he took fire and blew up. Had 
that awful event occurred a few minutes later, we most 
have shared a similar fate ; it was however impossible 
to avoid the wreck, great part of which fell athwart us ; 
but we passed through it without sustaining any mate- 
rial damage, though some small pieces fell on board, 
which wounded three men. llie sails and rigging com-* 
ing in contact with the rain, as a hard shower at the 
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same instant came on, prevented the fiery matter that 
hung upon them from doing any damage of conse- 
qaence. The sea was so agitated, that the decks were 
inundated by water ; and as we sailed through that 
dreadful chaos at the rate of nine knots an hour, it was 
impossible to distinguish whether there remained any 
unfortunate mariners upon the wreck. The ship which 
bad blown up proved to be the St. Domingo of 74 guns, 
having a complement of 600 men. We continued the 
pursuit, and between eight and nine came up with one 
of the enemy's ships that had been engaged with the 
Defence, and found her mizen mast gone, and her fire 
slack, when upon receiving two or three fires from us, 
the main top mast went over the side. Our mizen top 
roast however being shot away, and the rigging' out, the 
ship fell off, and we passed her ; we notwithstanding 
managed to get round again, and closed upon her as 
soon as possible. Thus advancing towards her in a po* 
sition in which we mig-ht have been much annoyed, we 
were infinitely surprisi^d at receiving no fire, wnen we 
kept off and hailed her, but aa our heads were different 
ways, we passed each other before we could receive 
any reply. On getting round again to the enemy, we 
hailed her anew, and received for answer, that the Ad- 
miral did not intend fighting any more. We then 
ordered them to strike their ensign, stating that we 
should send a boat on board, which was immediately 
done, and shortly after returned, bearing Don Francisco 
Melgary, her Captain, from whom we learned it was the 
Phoenix of 80 guns, having 700 men, and that Don Juan 
de Langara, the commander-in-chief, who had his . flag 
on board, was wounded. What may have been the 
enemy's real loss we have not as yet been able to ascer- 
tain. During the night the weather grew worse, and 
at break of day the condition of so large a ship, she 
being a perfect wreck, while no other vessel appeared 
in sight, and the gale increasing. Captain Macbride felt 
himself in a very distressing situation, but with great 
risk be however succeeded in getting about 108 men on 
board." 

The^e then becoming more tremendous^ the Britirii 
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commander was obliged to lay to during the ensninsp 
day and nighty when in the morning, the wind having 
moderated, so as to al'ow that boats might pass, we 
ascertained that the small pox raged among the crew of 
the Phoenix, and as near 700 prisoners were on board 
the Bienfaisant, Captain Macbride being unwilling to 
introduce the infection among the latter, was prompted 
to make the proposal which he inclosed to Admiral 
Langara* who thankfully excepted the same, and exe- 
cuted its stipulations with the utmost delicacy. Tbe 
conduct displayed by the enemy on that occasion, con- 
vinced Captain Macbride that the idea entertained 
respecting the honour of the Spanish character was not 
ill founded, since after the matter was settled, those 
officers assisted in refitting and navigating the ship to 
Gibraltar. 

The following were the terms stipulated by Captain 
Macbride, which were sacredly adhered to by the Spa- 
nish commander : 

That on account of Admiral Langara's gallant defence. 
Captain Macbride consented that neither officers or men 
should be removed; but in the event of their falling ki 
with any Spanish or French ships of war, he, the Spa- 
nish Admiral, would not suffer Lieutenant Thoman 
Louis, the British officer on board, to be interrupted in 
conducting and defending the Phoenix to the last extre- 
mity, agreeable to his orders, &c. 



Funeral of Lord Nelson^ 1800. 

The body of this gallant commander having lain in 
state at Greenwich for some days, was on the 8th of 
January placed on board the state barge with all the 
solemnity possible, and conveyed to Whitehall. On the 
ensuing morning, the procession set forwards at eleven 
o'clock, which i^vanced in the following order: — 

His Royal Highness the Duke of York, as Comman- 
der-in-Chief led the line, assisted by the Duke of Cam- 
bridge.«-A detachment of the 10th light dragoons, and 
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part of the 7dth Highland regiment, the band of the 
Buffs playing Rule Britannia^ with drums muffled.-— T 
92d reg-iment, in echelons ; with their colours bearing 
the inscnption Egypt, hung with crape, and band play- 
ing* muffled. — Rest of the 79th regiment, officers wear- 
ing black scarfs, with crape attached to the colours, 
band playing the Dead March in Saul. — The 31st regi- 
ment. — ^A Highland regiment. — Rest of the 14th dra- 
goons, officers wearing black cloaks ; trumpets sound- 
ing at intervals. — ^The 11th dragoons. — ^The Scotch 
Greys, preceded by trumpets, sounding a dead march.—* 
Horse artillery, with guns and tumbrils.— -Marshals on 
foot to clear the way. — A Messenger of the College of 
Arms, in mourning, wearing a badge of the College on 
bis shoulders, staff tipped with silver, and furled with 
sarsnet. — Six conductors in mourning cloaks, with 
staves, headed by Viscounts' Coronets. — Forty-eight 
Greenwich pensioners in mourning cloaks, with badges 
of the crest of the deceased on their shoulders, and 
black staves in their hands. — Forty-eight sailors of his 
Majesty's ship Victory, with black neckerchiefs and 
stockings, and crape in their hats. — The watermen of 
th^ defunct in black with their badges. — Drums and 
fifes — Dmm Major. — Trumpets and Seijeant Trumpo- 
ter.—- Rouge Croix, Pursuivant at Arms, in a mourning 
carriage. — The Standard carried in front of a mourning 
coach, containing a Captain of the Navy, supported by 
two Lieutenants in full uniforms, black waistcoats, short 
clothes and stockings. — Trumpets.— Blue Mantle, Pur- 
suivant at Arms, in a mourning carriage. — ^The Guidon 
in front of a mourning carriage, containing a Captain 
and two Lieutenants. — Servants of the deceased in a 
mourmng coach. — ^Officers of the King's wardrobe in 
mourning carriages. — Gentlemen and esquires. — Depu- 
tations from the London Commercial Companies.— Phy- 
sicians of the deceased, and Divines in their clerical 
habits, in carriages. — Chaplains and Secretary of the 
(ieceased in mourning coaches.— 'Trumpets.— -Rouge 
I^nigon, Pursuivant at Arms, in a carnage, habited as 
Blue Mantle.* — ^Banner of the defunct as a Knight of the 
Bath, in front of a carriage containing a Captain, k.N., 
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end two Lientenaiits in black. — OflScen who attended 
the corpse as it lay in state at Greenwich, in mourning 
coaches. — Masters in Chancery.— Serjeants at Law. — 
Solicitor and Attorney General. — ^Prime Serjeant. — 
Judge of the Adniiralty.-^Knight MarshaL-^-Kmghts of 
the Bath. — ^Baronets —A Gentleman Usher carrying a 
carpet and black velvet cushion to support the trophies 
in the Church. — Comptroller, Treasurer, and Steward 
of the Household of the deceased, in mourning cloaks 
and white staves.*— Younger sons of Barons, and Vis* 
counts.— The Judges. — ^I^rd Chief Baron of the Exche- 
quer ; Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas.— Mas- 
ter of the Rolls.— Lord Chief Justice of the King's 
Bench.—- Privy Councillors not Peers. — ^Eldest sods of 
Barons.— Younger sons of Earls.— yiscounts.—Yoiuiger 
sons of Dukes.— Eldest sons of Marquisses, — ^Earis. — 
Eldest sons of Dukes. — Marquisses. — Dukes.-^Earl 
Marshal. •— Lord Privy Seal. — Lord Freadent 
of the Council.— - Archbishop of York.— Lord Chan* 
cellor.— Archbishop of Canterbury.— Carriages K>f the 
Dukes of Sussex, Cambridge, Kent, and Clarence. — ^A 
carriage of the Prince of Wales, containing Mr. Sheri- 
dan and Col.Leigh.—- His Royal Highness the Prince.of 
Wales, accompanied by the Dukes of Clarence and 
Kent, and Earl Moira.— Detachments of Horse Guards. 
—A Heralds— The Great Banner borne in front of a 
carriage, containing a Captain arid two LieutenantB.F— 
Gauntlet and Spurs. — Helm and Crest/^Target and 
Sword*— Surcoat in front of four mourning coaches, 
containing Heralds in their habits. — A mourning coach, 
containing coronet of the deceased, on a black velvet 
cushion borne by Clarenceux, King at Arms, attended 
by two Gentlemen Ushers. — Six Lieutenants in two 
carriages^— The Six Admirals who bore the canopy in 
two mourning coaches.— Four Admirals who supported 
the pall in a mourning coach. — ^I'HE BODY under a 
Canopy placed on a Funeral Car, decorated with es- 
cutcheons, bannerolls, and emblematical devices. The 
Car in form of a Man of War, adoroed with the flags of 
the Vietor^t the whole drawn by six led horses.-^^far- 
ter. Principal King at Arms, in a carnage with his 
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sceptre, attended by two Gentlenen Uihcili.— »The 
Chief Mourner in a long moumin|[^ eloak, with hii two 
supporters, bein^ Admiials, and toain-betrar a Captain 
K. U., all in black cloaks over full unifonns.r*^iic aisisl- 
ant mourners, beii^ Admirals, in cloaks^^Nonoy^Kingp 
at Arais — ^The Banner of Emblems, in firont of a mouni- 
in^ coach, containing a Captain and two Lientenaats, 
R. N. — ^Relatives of the decessed.-- ^>ffioef8 of the Navy 
and Army, aecoiding to their ranks^^In all 184 car-* 
riages of different d^criptions. 

The Funeral of the Hero who had performed so many 
exploits for the glory of his countiy, was attended by 
the seven sons of his Sovereign, the cbi^ nobility, gen- 
try, and merchants of the empire, and by a countless 
multitude of all classes, who manifested a universal wad 
unmixed sense of heartfelt grief. It would be supertftt* 
ousto add that this renowned bulwark of his native 
laod-i-the unmatched heir of imperishable fiune, shall 
live to posterity, for while the name of Nelson is rt* 
membered, we shall never stand in need of heroes ani- 
mated by kindred zeal, and ardently destroos of imitaSing 
his noble example. 



Death of Archbishop Laud^ 1G45. — Capture of the 

Cape of Good Hope, 1806. 

The impeachment of the unfortunate Earl of Sfrallbrd 
was followed by those of Finch, the Lord Keeper, who 
effected his escape to Holland, and Stir Francis Wynde- 
baak, who sought refuge in France. To those must also 
be added the impeachment of Archbishop Laud, who 
after a deliberation of half an hour was deemed snA- 
dently culpable by the Commons to incur that aeeusli« 
tion, tuDKl immediately ordeared into custody. The Aveh- 
bishop was charged with an act of no less magnitude 
than high treason, in endeavouring lo subvert the Am- 
dmental laws of therealmr &nd of various other high 
crimes and misdeaneanours, among which was that of 
Popery vehemently urged agi4nst Um, bni^ompletely 
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belled by the tenor of his life, and the manner in i^htch 
he met the fate that awaited him. Laud spoke for se- 
veral hours in his defence with a courage and perspica- 
ity that appeared to result from a consciousness of inte- 
grity and unsullied innocence. The Lords, by whom 
be was judged, seemed inclined to acquit him ; bat the 
Lower House in which his accusation had originated, 
finding that his condemnation was by no means certain, 
hastily passed an ordinance commanding his execution ; 
and, although terrified, the Lords continued obstinate in 
according their consent. On this important question 
only seven peers voted, all the rest remaining absent 
either from shame or fear of danger. On being con- 
ducted from the Tower, where the Archbishop had 
been confined, to the scafibld erected on Tower Hill, 
the unfortunate Laud, without manifesting the least 
symptom of terror, and in his accustomed tone of delivery 
from the pulpit, made a long speech to the assembled 
multitude, infonniBg his hearers that he had communed 
with his own heart, ^nd returned thanks to the Omni- 
potent he found no sins there meriting the fate which 
awaited him. He then added, that the King, his 
master, had been belied by many, as labouring for the 
introduction of Popery, whereas he believed him to be 
as sound a Protestant as any man in the realm, and that 
in respect to Parliaments, though he had been averse to 
the conduct of one or two, hjs Majesty had never de- 
signed to alter the laws of his countiy, or subvert the 
tenets of Protestantism. 

After spending a few minutes in devout prayer, this 
ill-fated divine committed his neck to the block, when 
the executioner at one blow severed his head from his 
body. The death of Laud was followed by an immer 
diate and total change in the Church ceremonies ; the 
Liturgy beijag by a public act abolished the very day of 
his execution, as if he had been the only impediment to 
its previous alteration. I'hus was the Church of Eng- 
. land brought to a confonnity with the puritanical esta- 
bliihmenty the citizens of London and the Scotch army 
offeriDg public thanksgiving for the happy chai^. 

The character of Archbishop Laud may be given in 
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few words. In regard to ecclesiastical afTairBy he wm 
what the Earl of Strafford proved in matters of state, 
namely, rig'id, severe, punctual, and truly industrious. 
The zeal of this churchman in forwarding^ the interests 
of true religion was unrelenting, while he proved a most 
inveterate stickler for all its forms, as' established in the 
reign of Elizabeth. So rigid was he on this head, that 
his proceeding's impartially viewed, were certainly very 
impradent^ and, in some instances, rather severe; it 
must, however, be taken into consideration that the 
conduct of the furious bigots who opposed him, would 
have been sufficient to excite resentment in the most 
quie&cent of spirits. • 

Sir David Baird and Sir Home Popham took posses- 
sion of the Cape of Good Hope, a settlement of the 
greatest importance to England, owing to the facilities 
which it aiibrds at all times of throwing a sp'eedy rein- 
forcement of seasoned troops into India, which never can 
be effectually done from England. The Cape, which 
first fell into the hands of the Dutch, continued subject 
to them for 150 years, till it surrendered by capitulation 
to the British arms^ under General Sir Alured Clark 
and Admiral Elphinstone, in 1795. The Cape was 
restored to the Dutch by the Treaty of Amiens, and 
then recaptured as above, since which period it has uni- 
formly continued under the dominion of Great Britain. 



i»^r^»^>r#^#»»^#»»<» 



DmK of Roger y otherwise called Friar BoQon, 1294. 

Capture of Trincomale, 1782. 

• 

Roger Bacon was born near llchester, in Somerset- 
shire, of respectable parents, in the year 1214. He 
^gan his literary career at Oxford ; and thence removed 
to the University of Paris, which was then the grand 
centre of science and of learning. There the lustre of 
jiis talents began to be distinguished ; and his progress 
in the sciences rendered him the ormunent of that noble 
institution, and gained him some very valuable friends. 

o 2 
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He was paiiieularly caressed by his amiable and learned 
ccMUitryDiaiiy Robert Grosthead, afterwards Bishop of 
IiincclOji whose patronage at once gave and reflected 

About the twenty««ixth year of his age liaving ac- 
quired all the learning of the times only to detect its 
fallacy, and substitute something better in its room, Ba« 
con returned to Chcford, and there assumed the habit of 
the Franciscan order. The leisure attendant on a mo- 
nastic life, allowed him to devote his time in prosecuting 
researches in experimental philosophy, his favorite 
rtudy, in which he expended considerable sums, and 
effected very important discoveries. He thus at once 
emancipated himself from the trammels of the existing 
^stem, pierced the subtleties of scholastic divinity, with 
an intuitive perspicacity, and showed so little respect for 
the reigning absurdities, though rendered venerable by 
antiquity, that he boldly declared the whole works of 
Aristotle were fit only to be burnt. 

Bacon, by his extraordinary talents, and astonishing 
progress in the sciences, which were then concealed 
from the rest of the world, or only known to a distin- 
guished few, could not fail to awaken envy, the eon* 
stant attendsuit on real worth and genius; and the illite- 
rate fraternity, having neither sense or diligence suffi- 
cient to keep pace with his vast discoveries, and unable 
to brook his intellectual superiority, spread among the 
vulgar a ridiculous notion that Friar Bacon maintained 
an intercourse with evil q>irits« Under that absurd 
pretence which only tends to convince us how much 
his attainments were above the level of common under- 
standings, he was restrained lh>m reading lectures ; his 
writing were confined to his convent; and finally, 
when he had reached his sixty-fourth year, he was im- 
prisoned in his cell. 

Still, however, being indulged with the use of 
books. Bacon did not suffer hb mind to be diverted from 
the great object of his enquiries; but extended his 
knowledge, corrected his former labours, and augmented 
them by some new and curious disquisitions. His Opti^ 
Mo^ui, or Great Work, still extant, had been prepared 
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at the reqaest of Pope Clement the Fourth ; and when, 
after lying* ten years in confinement, he addressed a 
treatise to Pope Nicholas the Fourth, on the means of 
avoiding the infirmities incidental to old a^, and im» 
portnned that pontiff for his release ; the result of that 
application is unknown, thoag^h it certainly was not 
iinmediately attended to. In the sequel, however, 
beiog supported by several persons of distinction. Bacon 
was oltimately set free, and spent the remainder of his 
days in tranquillity, in the collegre of his order at Ox- 
fordj \7h0re he died in. the ei^ht^th year of his age, on 
the 11th of Januaiy, 1294. 

Friar Bacon was incomparably the greatest philoso- 
pher of his time, and in many respects may stand in 
competition with the most eminent men of more en- 
ligrhtened ages. His writings are elegant, terse, and 
nervoos ; and adorned with such exquisite observations 
onnature, that hefmay be said to have unlocked her 
treasory. In chemistry he stood unrivalled; and ac- 
cording to Dr. Frend, the origin of almost every useful 
invention and operation which modem practice has 
adopted in that science, may be traced in his various 
works. He describes the preparation of gunpowder in 
the most precise terms. Nevertheless, the Jesuit Bar 
tholomeus Sdhwartz, who lived several ages after, must 
doubtless be allowed the honor or disgrace of pointing 
ont the destructive purposes to which that infiammable 
composition may be applied. 

From an attentive perusal of the works of this great 
laminary, it will be found that Bacon ranked an excel- 
lent linguist and an erudite grammarian ; that he was 
well versed in the theory and practice of perspective ; 
^derstood the use and manufacture of convex and con- 
cave glasses; that the camera obscura, the burning 
glass, and the telescope, were familiar to him, that he 
was intimately acquainted with geography and astro- 
nomy ; fully aware of the great error existing in the 
calendar, assigned the cause, and proposed the remedy ; 
that he was an adept in chemistry, and possessed great 
knowledge of the healing art : in fine, that he ranked 
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an able mathematician, an expert mechanic, a soaod 
logician, and a rational theologist. 

Vice Admiral Sir Edward Hughes having suled from 
Negapatnam to effect the redaction of the Dutch settle- 
ment of Trincomale in the island of Ceylon, anchored in 
the bay three miles from the fort. He then disembark- 
ed his troops, and having formed on the beach, ad- 
vanced to the attack of the fort, of which be made him- 
self master the same night. On the 8th January, Sir 
Hector Monro proceeded for Ostenburgh fortress^ where 
the enemy had a post, and early next morning the Ad- 
miral sent a letter of ^summons to the Governor, who 
returned for answer that he would defend himself to 
the last extremity. The requisite dispositions were in 
consequence made, and on the 1 1th, the storming party 
advanced to the attack, when the enemy was driven^ 
from his works, and the British entered the fort. By 
that means the vessels in the harbour were surrendered, 
the loss having been very inconsiderable on both sides, 
and on the ensuing day the English became quiet pos- 
sessors of Trincomale. 



*^^^w^w^^^^ 



ElizahetVs Supremacy confirmed by Parliament^ 1563- 
-^Capture of the Island of Cayenne, 1809. 

The second Parliament of Elizabeth met, when the 
famous act was passed confirming her complete supre- 
macy over all estates Ecclesiastical and Temporal of the 
realm of England. 

" On the 4th of January," says Captain Yeo, **" it was 
determined by Lieutenant-Colonel Mansel Marques and 
myself, to make a descent.on the east side of the Island 
of Cayenne. Accordingly all the troops were embarked 
on board the small vessels, amounting to 550 men, with 
80 seamen and marines from the Confiance, and a party 
of marines from the Voador and Infante brigs. 

*^ On the morning of the 6th, all dropt into the mouth 
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o( *the river, and in the evening I proceeded with ten 
canoes, and about 250 men, for the purpose of endea* 
vouriog to gain possession of two batteries; the one 
Fort Diamanty which commands the entrance of the 
river Mahuree ; the other. Grand Cane, guarding the 
great road to the town of Cayenne. The vessels with 
the remainder of the troops, 1 intrusted to Captain 
SaJgado, of the Voador, with orders to follow me after 
dusk, anchor m the mouth of the river Mahuree, and 
there wait until I gained the before-mentioned batteries; 
>!vhen, on my making the signal agreed on, he was to 
enter the river and disembark with all possible despatch* 
I attained Point Mahuree at three o'clock next morning, 
with only five canoes, as the others, being heavy, could 
not keep up. We then landed in a bay, halfway be- 
tween the two batteries, the surge running so high that 
our boats soon went to pieces. I then ordered Major 
Joaquim Manoel Pinto, with a detachment of Portuguese 
troops, to proceed to the left, and take Grand Cane ; 
while myself, accompanied by Lieutenants Mulcaster, 
Blyth, and Read (of the Royal Marines); Messrs. 
Savary, Williams, Taylor, Forder, and Irwin, proceeded 
to the right, with a party of the Confiance, to take Fort 
Diamant, which was soon in our possession,* mounting 
two twenty-four and one brass nine pounder, and garri* 
soned by fifty men. 

" The entrance to the river being thus in our posses- 
sion, the signal agreed on was made, and by noon all 
the forces were disembarked. At the same time I re- 
ceived information that General Victor Hiigues had quit- 
^ Cayenne, at the head of a thousand troops, to dis- 
possess us of the posts we had captured. Our force 
heing too small to be divided, and as the distance be- 
tween the two posts was great, and only twelve miles 
from Cayenne, it was determined to dismantle Fort 
Diamant, and collect all our troops at Grand Cane. I 
therefore left my first Lieutenant, Mr. Mulcaster, with a 
party from the Confiance, to perform that service, after 
which he was to rejoin me. On arriving at Grand Cane, 
Iperceived two other batteries, about a mile up the 
liver, on the opposite banks, and within half gun-shot 
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of each other; the one on the ri^ht shore ealled Freo, 
on an eminence commanding the creek leading to Cay* 
enne ; the other on the opposite side, at the entrance of 
the creek leading to the house and plantation of General 
Victor HngiieSy and evidently erected for no other pur- 
pose than its defence. At three o'clock I anchored the 
Lion and Yinganza cutters abreast of those forts, upon 
which a snuirt action commenced on both aides for an 
hour. Finding, howeyer, that the enemy's metal and 
position was so superior to our own, the cntters having 
only four-pounders, and many of our brave fellows fall** 
%Dg from the incessant shower of grape shot from the 
enemy, I determined to storm the lotteries. I directed 
Mr. Savory (the Purser) to accompany a party of Portu- 
guese, in order to eifect a landing at General Hngues' 
battery, while, at the same time, f proceeded in ptfson, 
accompanied by Lieutenant Blyth, my gig's crew, and a 
party of Portuguese troops to that of Freo. Although 
both parties had to land in front of the muzzles of the 
guns, which kept up a continuaMre of grape shot and 
musketry, the cool bravery of the men soon carried the 
positions, and put the enemy to flight, when I found 
each fort mounted two brass nine-pounders, and had 
been supported by fifty men. This service was scarcely 
accomplished, before the French troops from Cayenne 
attacked the Colonel at Grand Cane. Our force being 
then much dispersed, I, vnthout waiting an instant, or- 
dered every soul to the boats, and immediately pnh 
eeeded to the assistance of the Colonel, who, with his 
small force, had long withstood the enemy : when, after 
a smart action of three hours, the French retreated to 
Cayenne. At the same time 250 of the enemy appeared 
before Fort Diamant ; but perceiving Lieutenant Mnl- 
caster prepared to resist them, and imagining his force 
much greater than it really was, they, on hearing the 
defeat of their leader, followed his example by retreat- 
ing. There yet remained the strongest post of the 
enemy to be captured, namely, the private dwelling* 
house of General Victor Hugues. That commander had, 
independent of the fort abovementioned, planted before 
his mansion a field-piece and a swivel, together with a 
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hundred of his best troops. The buildingp wm situated 
on the main road^ between two and three miles in the 
interior, at the end of an avenue the same len^h from 
the river, on the right of which is a thidc wood, and on 
the left, the creek Foaille. 1 have also to remark^ that 
there was nothing near appertaining to Government^ or 
erected for the defence of the colony. On the morning 
! of the 8th, I proceeded, accompanied by Lieutenant 
Mulcaster, Messrs. Savory and Forder, some seamen and 
marines of the Confiance, and a party of the Portuguese 
troops, training a field-piece, to take the said post. My 
only object, however, was to make the troops prisoners^ 
by wh^ch the garrison of Cayenne would become greatly 
weakened. I, therefore, despatched Lieutenant Mul- 
caster, io my gig, with a flag of truce, in order to ac- 
qoaint the o&cer in command, that my sole wish was to 
possess myself of the post, for which I had sufficient 
force, and, though I might lose some men in the action, 
there coald be no doubt as to the result. 1 further re* 
quested, for the sake of humanity, that he would not 
attempt to defend a situation 'so untenable, as I was de* 
termined, in case he made a useless resistance, not to 
preserve a private habitation ; against which, I gave him 
>|BJ honour that no harm was intended; I should con- 
sider it as a fortress, and would level the structure with 
the ground* The enemy's advanced forces allowed the 
fl^of truce to approach within a boat's length, when 
they fired two volleys, and retreated. I then landed; 
hot reflecting it was possible that such an outrage had 
^n committed from the ignorance of an inferior officer, 
1 despatched Lieutenant Mulcaster a second time; but, 
on his approaching the house, they discharged the field* 
piece at him. Finding all communication in that way 
iQeffe<^al, yet wishing to preserve the private property 
of a general officer, who was perhaps ignorant and inno- 
cent of his subaltern's conduct, 1 despatched one of the 
General's slaves to the officer in ccmimand, bearing the 
<&ine message, who returned with an answer, that any 
thing I had to communicate must be in writing: at the 
s&me time his field-piece was discharged, as a signal to 
his troops, who were in ambush on our right in the 

c3 
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wood^ directing them to flre^ while he cgntiimed to keep 
up a steady discharge from his field-piece, at the house. 
It was my intention to have* advanced with my piece of 
ordnance ; but finding the enemy had dag several fosses 
in the road, and the wood being lined with musketeers, 
not a man of whom we could discern, I ordered our gan 
to be thrown into a fosse, when the troops, vociferating 
loud che^s, advanced with pike and bayonet, and took 
the enemy's cannon. The French then retreated into 
the house, and kept up a smart dischai^e from the win- 
dows ; but on our entering, they decamped through the 
back premises into the wood, keeping up a brisk fire as 
they retreated. 

^' Every thing was immediately demolished, with the 
exception of the dwellings of the slaves. Having shortly 
after received intimation that four hundred of the enemy 
were about to take possession of Beauregard Plain, on 
an eminence commanding the several ro^ to and from 
Cayenne, it was determined between the Lieut^iant- 
Colonel and myself, to be beforehand with our foes, and 
we marched our whole force there direct. We gained 
that situation from the enemy on the 9th, and on the 
10th, Lieutenant Mulcaster and a Portuguese dfllcer 
(Lieutenant Bernardo Mekillis) were sent into the town, 
with a summons to the General. In the evening those 
officers returned, accompanied by Victor Hugues's Aid- 
du-Camp, requesting an armistice for twenty-four hours, 
in order to arrange the articles of capitulation. The pro* 
posals having been acceded to, and hostages exchanged, 
on the 1 Ith, the Lieutenant-Colonel and myself met the 
General, when we partly arranged the articles. A se- 
cond conference on the morning of the 12th finally 
decided them ; and on the 14th, the Portuguese troops, 
with the British seamen and marines, marched into 
Cayenne, and took possession of the town. The enemy, 
amounting to 400 troops, laid down their arms on the 
parade, and were immediately embarked on board the 
several vessels belonging to the expedition ; while, at 
the same time, the militia, amountmg to 600 men, to- 
gether with 200 blacks, who had been incorporated 
with the regular forces, delivered up their arms.'^ 
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Death o/Ethelwolf, 857. — Richard the Firsi atid Philip 
Jugustus, of France, agree to Bail for the Holff 

land, 1190. 

Etfaelwolf was eldest son of the fanoiu Ej^bert* 
seventeenth king of the West Saxonsy who laid the 
foaodatioi! of the undivided monarchy of England^ and 
succeeded his father, notwithstanding he was at the 
time of his death Bishop of Winchester. In 846, Ethel* 
wolf ordained that tythes shoald be collected, and 
exempted the ecclesiastics from all regal tributes. In 
847 he performed a journey to Rome, where he con- 
firmed the grant of Peter-pence, and agreed to pay the 
Pontiff 300 marks per annum. In 856, Ethelbald, the 
son of this prince, compelled his father to divide with 
Mm the sovereignty of England, which devolved to 
Ethelbald this 13th of January, being the anniversary of 
£thelwolf s death, who was buried at Winchester. 



The first place of rendezvous appointed for the Eng- 
lish and French armies, was the plain of Vezelay, on 
the borders of Bargundy ; at which spot, when Richard 
and Philip arrived, they found that their forces amounted 
to a hundred thousand fighting men. The troops were 
all ardent in the cause, consisting of the fiower of the 
military of both dominions, and provided with all the 
necessary implements and accoutrements of war. At 
Vezelay the monarchs of England and France entered 
into the most solemn' engagements of mutual support; 
and, having determined to conduct their armies to the 
Holy Land by sea, separated ; the one for Genoa, and 
the other for Marseilles, with a view of meeting the 
fleets that had been appointed to attend them at those 
respective stations. Richard the First, who was well 
stored vnth men, had adopted every expedient to raise 
money. To Hugh, Bishop of Durham, he sold, for the 
period of his natural life, the county of Northumberland > 
observing, at the time, that he had created a new earl 
from an old bishop. Berwick and Roxburgh produced 
ten thousand pound3> being sold to the King of Scotland, 
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Richard declaring that he would barter the city of 
London (if any one could buy it) rather than be bur- 
thensome to his subjects in the levying of money. He, 
however continued, notwithstanding his apparent disin- 
terestedness, to have recourse to many artifices, in order 
to obtain siq>plie8; and, among other expedients, pre* 
tending that the great seal was lost, he caused a new 
one to be made, whereby his subjects were compelled to 
have all the instruments that appertained to the Crown 
new sealed, which subterfuge certainly left a very sen* 
%ible IMPRK88ION upon their purses. 

Numerous exactions were also practised upon people 
of all ranks and stations in life ; menaces, promises, ex- 
postulation ; in short, every artifice was used to inveigle 
the resolute, frighten the timid, and allure the avaricious. 
A very zealous ecclesiastic, of those times, was so Dbut 
emboldened as to remonstrate against the conduct of 
Richard, adviring him to cast off his three favourite 
daughters, Pride, Avarice, and Sensuality: To which 
the monarch pithily made answer:—-'^ You counsel 
aright, my friend ; and I have already provided husbands 
for them all. My Pride I give to the Templars; my 
Avarice to the Tdanks ; and, as for my SenmnalUy, the 
Clsrgy may share that among themselves.'^ 

We shall now quote Fuller, in his History of the Holy 
War, who, at page 118, expresses himself to the follow* 
ing effeet : Thus, having settled matters at homej he 
(Richard) set forth with many of our nation^ amo^g 
whom were Baldwin, Archbishop of Canterboiy; 
Wishert, Bishi^ of Salisbury ; Robert, Eari of Leicester; 
Ralph de Glanville, late Chief Justice of England; 
Richard de Clune, Walter de Kime, &c. The Bishops 
<tf Durham and Norwich, however, received a dispensa- 
tion from the vow they had made to join the Crusaden. 

At Tours, the English monarch took his piJffrim's 
scrip and stdT ftom the archbishop, when the stafTaeei* 
dentally breaking, that circumstance was construed into 
an evil omen ; and the falling of the bridge of Lyons as 
Richard and Philip were passing over die same, was 
equally conridered, in tliose days of snperstiti<m and 
ignorance, as a token of ill success, bom which many 
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persons prognofiticated the nltiiiiate disunioii that took 
place between those famous potentates. 



The Duke of Norfolk brought to Trials 1572. 

The Duke of Norfolk was the only peer in the reign 
of Elizabeth, invested with the highest title enjoyed by 
the nobility of England; and the qualifications of his 
mind were in all respects conformable with his lofty 
station. His beneficence, generosity, and affable beha- 
viour, endeared him to the multitude ; notwithstanding 
which, his unassuming conduct had never rendered him 
an object of suspicion to his wary and lynx«eyed mistress. 
In the year 1.568, the Duke was a widower; and being, 
from his age, a very suitable match for Mary queen of 
Scots, the personal attractions of that princess combining 
with his own interests, made him desirous of a union; 
previous to which, however, he deemed the consent of 
Elizabeth as essentially necessary to forward his views. 
Unfortunately the Duke, although he made the nobility 
acquainted with his intention, never had the courage to 
confess lumself openly to the Que^i of England ; bttt,on 
the contrary, took every opportunity of contradicting the 
surmises that were afloat, and even spoke in terms of 
contempt of Mary, in presence of Elizabeth, aflirming 
that the revenues arising from his own estates more than 
counterbalanced those of the Scottish realm ; and that 
when amusing himself in his tennis-court at Norwich, 
he was far more a monarch than a Scottish king. Suefa 
duplicity, practised towards a person of Elizabeth's per- 
spicuity, tended only to augment and inflame her suspi* 
cions ; when, finding thait no great credit was given to 
his assertions, Norfolk quitted the court in disgust. The 
Puke, after sober, reflection, conceiving that he had 
adopted a rash step, resolved to return, tmder the hope 
of insuring the queen's pardon and confidence; hot 
when on his way tq London, he was arrested by a mes- 
senger from court, and speedily committed to the Tower, 
under the custody of Sir Henry Nevil. 
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The Dake of Norfolk was too mach beloved by his ad<- 
herents in the norths to suffer confinement without some 
attempt beings made to release him^ for which purpose 
the Earls of Northumberland and Westmoreland pre- 
pared for rebellion. The attempts of those nobles were 
however defeated; and the Duke, in whose behalf they 
had entered the field, having tendered every aid possi- 
ble, to cheek such popular rising, and assist Elizabeth^ 
she was so satisfied with his conduct, that he was re- 
leased from imprisonment, and allowed to return home, 
after a promise had been exacted from him, that he 
would proceed no further in his pretensions to the queen 
of Scotland. 

The confidence thus manifested by Elizabeth, proved 
ultimately fatal to that gallant but designing nobleman, 
who had scarcely been at liberty one year ere new pro- 
jects were hatched by the enemies of the Queen of 
England and the reformed religion, among whom was 
Rodolphi, employed by the Romish See, and the Bishop 
of Ross, Mary'M minister at the Court of England. By 
those two individuals it was planned, that the Duke 
should renew his pretensions to the Scottish queen, 
whereto it appears he was greatly incited from real pas- 
sion for her person; and, on that account, more wil- 
lingly gave into their views. Thus, from having been 
only ambitious in the onset, he terminated by becoming 
criminal. 

It was mutually agreed, that the Duke should espouse 
all the interests of Mary, while Spain was to assist his 
enterprise by sending a body of six thousand foot and 
four thousand horse, commanded by the Duke of Alva, 
to assist him as soon as every thing should be in readi- 
ness to strike the blow. This scheme was carried on 
with so much precaution as to escape for a length of 
time the vigilance of Elizabeth and her secretary, Lord 
Burleigh, being only brought to light by Norfolk send- 
ing a sum of money to the Lord Herries, one of Mary's 
a&erents in Scotland, without entrusting his messenger 
with the amount, who, finding that the bag, by its 
weight, must contain more specie than had been speci- 
fied by bis employer, began to surmise some hidden plot^ 
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and conveyed the gold, ^ith the Duke's letter^ to the 
Secretary of State. The wary Cecil went privily to 
work, and, by various artifices, gained an ample confes- 
sion from the domestics of Norfolk ; when the Bishop 
of Ross, finding his guilt completely discovered, freely 
confirmed their testimony. The Duke was, in conse- 
; quence, sent to the Tower, and ordered to prepare for 
immediate trial ; when a jury of twenty -five peers una- 
nimously condemned him to the block, and, four months 
after, Elizabeth, though reluctantly, signed the warrant 
for his executions. 

This nobleman met his fate with great calmness and 
unshaken constancy ; and, although he exculpated him- 
self from any disloyal intention towards the Queen's 
authority, he freely confessed the justice of the sentence 
by which he was condemned to suffer. 



I 
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Coronation of Queen Elizahethy 1569. — The Scotch 

invade England, 1644. 

This renowned princess to whom England is so much 
indebted for her prosperity in Church and State was in- 
augurated at Westminster, by the Bishop of Carlisle, 
that ecclesiastic having been the only church dignitary 
who coul4 be prevailed upon to place the diadem on 
her head. This circumstance originated in the opposite 
sentiments cherished by the clergy, who having fol- 
lowed the tenets of Catholicism under the reign of 
Mary, could not be led to assume a different persuasion 
when her Protestant sister came to the throne. Nothing 
could exceed the joy that was difl^ised among the 
people, upon the accession of this princess, who was at 
Hatfield, when informed of her predecessor's death; 
from which place hastening to London, she was re- 
ceived by the multitude with universal acclamations. 

The virgin monarch, as some historians have called 
her, upon entering the Tower, according to custom, 
could not refrain from remarking on the difference of 
her present and former fortunes,, when she had been 
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despatched thitber as a prisoner^ and from the walls of 
which fortress she had so narrowly escaped. Scarcely 
had the Queen been proclaimed, ere Philip^ the 
widower of her sister Mary, who had ever testified a 
partiality in favor of Elizabeth, ordered his ambassador 
in London, the Duke of Peria, to make her proposals of 
marriage from his master. What political motives Eli- 
zabeth might have imbibed against such a union, are 
not mentioned ; it is however certain that she neither 
liked the person or the religion of her admirer, added to 
which she was willing at once to enjoy the pleasures 
of independence, and the vanity of receiving numerous 
solicitations. But while such were her views, she re* 
turned the Spanish monarch a very obliging answer ; 
and he still retained such hopes of success, as to send a 
messenger to Rome, with orders to solicit a papal dis- 
pensation. 

After a long and glorious career, during which the 
Queen uniformly preserved her independence, notwith- 
standing the influence of Leicester and Essex, she was 
nevertheless fated to own the predominating influence 
of passion, after condemning the latter favorite to the 
block. With the death of the Earl of Essex, all Eliza- 
beth's pleasures seemed to expire ; she afterwards went 
through the routine of public business merely from 
habit. She no longer enjoyed satisfaction, and in the 
end fell into a profound melancholv, which all the ad- 
vantages of her high station, and the glories of a pros- 
perous reign were unable to remove. It was then Eli- 
zabeth discovered the treachery and Dalsehood of the 
Ck>untess of Nottingham, who, on her death bed sent 
for the Queen, and informed her of the fatal circum- 
stance of a ring she had neglected to deliver, upon 
which bung the destiny of the ill-fated Essex, lliat 
information served only to awaken a passion the Queen ' 
had vainly ^ideavonred to suppress ; she shook the dy- 
ing Countess in her bed, crying out *^ That God might 
ptfdon her, but that she never would :'^ and then break- 
ing from her, resigned harself to the dictates of fixed 
despair. From that moment she refused food and suste- 
nance ; continuing silent, and gloomy, sighs and groans 
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were Uie only vent she gave to her despondence, and 
she remained for ten dajs and nigrhU upon the carpet, 
tecMng upon coshions whkh her maids provided for 

that purpose. 

Perhaps the faculties of her- mind were impaired by 
loogr and violent exercise ; perhaps she reflected with 
remorse upon some past actions of her life, or felt but 
too strongly the decays of nature and the approaches of 
dissolution. She saw her courtiers lemitting in their 
assiduity towards her for the purpose of paying court to 
her successor, when such a concurrence of causes being 
mm than sufficient to destroy the remains of her con- 
stitution, she found that her end was visibly approach- 
ing. Feeling a perpetual heat in her stomach attended 
by an unquenchable thirst, Elizabeth drank without 
ceasing, but pertinaciously refused the assistance of her 
physicians. Her distemper gaining ground, Cecil, and 
the Lord Admiral, desired' to know her sentiments with 
le^ to the succession ; to which she replied, tiiat as 
the crown of England had always been held by kings, 
it ought not to devolve upon any inferior character, and 
that her immediate heir was the king of Scotland. 
Being then advised by the Archbishop of Canterbuiy, to 
fix her hopes upon God, she replied that her tbougiits 
<iid not in the least wander from him. Her voice soon 
^ter left her, when she fell into a lethargic slumber, 
that continued some hours, and expired gently, without 
uttering a groan, in the seventieth year of her age, and 
the forty-fifth of her reign. -^ 

The character of this extraordinary Queen difl^ed 
^ith her circumstances ; in the beginning site was mo- 
derate and humble ; towards the latter end of her reign 
haughty and severe ; but ever prudent, active, and dis- 
cerning ; and she procured for her subjects that happi- 
ness which was not entirely felt by those about her. 
She was indebted for her good fortune to the choice of 
her ministers, who were excellent ; but it was owing to 
her indiscretion that the favourites, who were more im- 
njediately chosen by herself, were unworthy. Though 
possessed of excellent sense, Elizabeth had not suffi- 
cient discernment to discover that she wanted beauty. 
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and to flatter her charms at the ag-e of sixty-five, was 

the surest road to acquire her favour and esteem. 

I 11*1 

The Scotch having come to a rupture with Charles 
the First, passed the Tweed at Berwick, their army con- 
sisting* of eighteen thousand foot, two thousand horse, 
and upwards of five hundred dragoons, with which force 
they resolved to support the Parliament. On the 20th 
of April following they formed a junction with the 
English rebels, commanded by Lord Fairfax and his son, 
when they laid siege to York, whither the Earl of New* 
castle, who supported the royal cause, had retreated with 
his forces. 



Battle of Corunna, and Death of Sir John Moore, 1809. 

On the 11th of January, the whole of the British 
reached Ck>runna, except one division, which had been 
dispatched to Vigo. But, unfortunately^ the transports 
from the latter harbour were not yet arrived, and the 
French army was seen the next morning approaching 
the town. 

Thus, at length, were the English troops arrived at 
the port, where they hoped to embark, not, however, 
without the probability of a battle. In that approach- 
ing struggle there were many adverse circumstances to 
encounter. They were exhausted, and totally worn oat 
by a rapid march of two hundred and fifty miles over a 
dreadful eountiy, in the most inclement season of the 
year, deprived of every accommodation, and often desti- 
tute of food and shelter, added to which, they had been 
compelled to sacrifice most of their baggage, and some 
of their artillery. The greater number of their horses hiid 
also been put to death, in order to prevent them from 
falling into the hands of their enemies. 

The French forces made only partial indications of 
attack, till noon of the 16th, when they began to 
place some guns in front of the right and left of their 
line, and follow up that preparatory movement by an 
attack on the division of General Baird. As the enemy's 
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line was getting underarms, Sir John Moore, being then 
employed in visiting the outposts, and explaining his 
plans to his general ^oers, being made acquainted with 
the hostile preparations of the French, flew to the field , 
expressing his regret, that the advanced time of the day 
would not allow the British army to reap all the advant- 
ages of a victory which he had considered as certain. 
The career, however, of that gallant general was near its 
end, for as captain Hardinge, who had been sent 
to order up a battalion of the guards to the le<t 
flank of the Highlanders, was making his report, a 
cannon ball struck the left shoulder of Moore, and 
felled him to the ground. So composed and undaunted 
was the general's countenance, so intently and earnestly 
were his eyes fixed upon the advancing Highlanders, that 
for a few moments hopes were entertained of his being 
rather stunned than materially injured by the shot But 
unfortunately it was speedily disciovered that Sir John 
had received a mortal wound, upon which he was imme- 
diately transported from the field of battle. 

The soldiers, although aware that their commander 
was carried off, continued to fight with undiminished 
confidence and valour. The attacks of the French upon 
the British army were completely repulsed, so that they 
were in turn obliged to dsiaw back their left flank en- 
tirely, in order to prevent its being turned. At five in 
the evening, the light begancto foil, when the enemy 
had been repuls^ in every attack, and the firing ceased^ 
the British then occupying a more advanced line than at 
the commencement of the engagement. The loss on the 
part of the English in killed and wounded, is supposed 
to have amounted to between seven and eight hundred 
men, while that of the French, in all probability, doubled 
the number. 

General Hope, on whom the commmKl devolved on 
the death of Sir John Moore, and Sir David Baird being 
wounded, thought it adviseable to proceed with the em- 
barkation of his troops, for which, indeed, the prepara- 
tory measures had been taken by his predecessor. Ac- 
cordingly, about ten o'cock at night, tho troops quitted 
their position, and marched into Ck>runqa, strong picqueta 
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beings left to guard the ground^ and give notice should 
the enemy approach. The embarkation immediately 
commenced^ being covered by the rear guard under 
General Beresford, consisting of -about two thousand 
men, who occupied the lines in front of the town ; 
while a corps de reserve, under General Hill, was sta- 
tioned on a promontory immediately behind it. Before 
day-light, the whole army, with the exception of the 
rear-guard, was on board the ships. The enemy seemed 
by no means disposed to renew the engagement, or even 
to take advantage of the confusion necessarily attendant 
upon the rapid embarkation of such a large body of men 
during the night. In the course of the next forenoon, 
however, the French occupied the rising ground, near 
the harbour, with some cannon, and fired upon the trans- 
ports ; but the discharges did not prove destructive, nor 
would they have been attended with any serious conse- 
quences^ had not the masters of some of the vessels inrho 
were panic struck, cut their cables, and suffered the 
barks to run aground. 

As Sir John Moore had repeatedly declared a wish to 
Colonel Anderson, that he might be buried where he 
should chance to fall if killed in ba;ttle, it was deter- 
mined to infer his body on the rampart of the citadel of 
Gorunna. Accordingly, at eight o'clock in the even- 
ing, the remains of that gallant commander were de- 
C sited, without being consigned to a coflin, in a grave 
stily dug by the soldiers. Some months after, the Spa- 
niards having again possessed themselves of Gorunna, 
the Marquis de Roraana ordered the body to be taken 
up, when it was honourably interred in the citadel, and 
a short and simple inscription engraven over the tomb. 



Bailie of Falkirk, 1746. 

The whole of the English forces being assembled, it 
resolved to attack the rebels, whose main body was sni>- 
posed to be in the enclosures near Torwood. It was, 
however, ascertained from scouts dispatched to reconnoi* 
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tre, that they were m fall march, in two colDtnns, in 
order to commence the attack. Having^ gained some 
rising groond, upon a moor near Falkirk, the British 
there halted to form ; and as soon as their front line was 
DO more than a hundred yards from the rebels, ovders 
were given to advance, when a body of^ragoons at- 
tacked them swoid in hand. The enemy immediately 
began a sharp fire, upon which the horse gave ground. 
Such also proved, the case withr nearly the whole of the 
infantry ; they, however, rallied, when being attacked 
by the rebels, they repulsed them« A short time pre* 
Yious to the army moving forwards, a violent storm of 
rain had fallra, to which was, in some measure, attri* 
bated this failure on the part of the royal forces,^ as it 
prevented the men from seeing before them, which gave 
their opponents a very great advantage. The Pretender^ 
who on that occasion was posted in the foremost line, 
issued the signal for engaging* The result of the iMdtle 
of Falkirk, so unfavourable to the royal cause, raised 
the spirits of the rebel forces, but thek triumph proved 
of short duration^ as the English, who had retreated to 
£dinburgk, leaving their tents, artillery, and field of 
battle in possession of the JPoe, were joined in that city by 
the I>uke*of Cumberland* That general, the favourite olf 
the British troops, had been recalled from Flanders, to 
head the acmy oj^osed tOr the Pretender, consisting of 
fourteen thousand men, of whom he took the command 
prior to their uiarehiBg fromi the Scottish metropc^a. 
The affair of Culloden, which shortly after ensued, conif- 
plelely changed the scene, as from that period the Pre* 
teadeiPa cause became hopeless. 

AssoBsination of King Richard Secondy 1400.-— Jtfar- 
riage of Henry Seventh and Elizabeth of York, 148Q. 

'' But^ however/' says Hall,. '' it ivaacertain that King 
Richard died of a violent death, vitbout any infectious or 
natural disease of the bodj.' The* common Ujo» is, that 
he was everj day served at the table wilh coi^y vsm^. 
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like a king^, to the intent that no creature should suspect 
any thing done contrary to the order taken in the Parlia- 
ment ; and when the meat was set before him he was for- 
bidden to touch it; yea, not to smell to it, and so died of 
famine ; which kind of death is the most mberable, most 
unnatural, yea, and most detestable, that can be; for it is 
ten times more painful than death. One writer, which 
seemed to have much knowledge of King Richard's affairs, 
relates, that King Henry sitting at his table, sore sighing, 
said, ^' Have 1 no faithful friend which will deliver me of 
him whose life will be myjdeath, and whose death will be 
the preservation of my life?'' This saying was much 
noted of them which were present, and especially of one 
called Sir Piers of Exton. This knight incontinently 
departed from the Conrt, with eight strong persons,, and 
came to Pomfret, commanding that the esquire, who was 
accustomed to serve the King, should let him eat well now, 
as not long would he eat. King Richard sat down to 
dinner, and was served without curtesie or assay, when he, 
marvelling at the sudden change, demanded of the es- 
quire, why he did not his duty 1 Sir, said he, I am other- 
wise commanded by Sir Piers of Exton, who is newly 
come from King Henry. ' When he heard that word, he 
took the carving knife in his hand, and struck the esquire 
on the head, saying, The devil take Henry of Lancaster 
and thee together : and with that word. Sir Piers entered 
into the chamber well armed, with eight tall men in har- 
ness, every man having a bill in his hand. King Richard 
perceiving them armed, knew well that they came to his 
ocmfusion, and putting the table from him, valiantly took 
the bill out of the first man's hand, and manfully defended 
himself, and slew four of them in a short space of time. 
Sir Piers being somewhat dbmayed by his resistance, 
leaped into the chair, whereon King Richard was used to 
sit, and while the other four persons assailed and chased 
him about the chamber, who being unarmed, defended 
himself against his enemies, being armed, (which was a 
▼aliant act ;) but in condusion, chasing and traversing 
from the one side to the other, he came by the chair 
where Sir Piers stood, who with a stroke of his pollaxe 
felled him to the ground ; and Uien he was shortly rid out 
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of the world without either confession or receit of sacra« 
ment. When this knight perceived that he was dead, he 
sobbed, wept, and rent his hair^ crying, Oh Lord ! what 
have we done? we have murthered him, whom by the 
space of twenty-two years, we have obeyed as king, and 
honoured as our sovereign lord. Now all noble men will 
abhor us ; all honest persons will disdain us ; and all poor 
people will rail and cry out upon us ; so that during our 
natural lives, we shall be pointed with the finger, and bur 
posterity shall be reproved as children of homicides, yea 
of regicides and prince quellers. Thus have I declared 
to you the diversities of opinions concerning the death of 
this unfortunate prince, remitting to your judgment, 
which you think most true. But the truth is, that he 
died of a violent death, and not by the dart of natural 
infirmity." 



Previous to the sanguinary battle of Shrewsbury, 
where Harry Percy, surnamed Hotspur, perished, it 
appears that his . father, the Earl of Northumberhtnd 
himself, and the leading conspirators against Henry the 
Fourth, dispatched to the King certain articles of accusa- 
tion, tending to prove the justice of their plea in having 
taken up arms against him, Henry of Bolingbroke, other- 
wise Henry the Fourth. The said document was forward- 
ed to the King by the hands of Thomas Kaiton and 
Thomas Salvaine, Esquires, the night before the conflict, 
being signed and sealed by the Earl of Northumberland, 
Harry Percy, Sec. In that document, among other alle- 
gations, is the following, which clearly goes to state that 
the defunct Richard died by starvation; and it is but rea- 
sonable to suppose that men of such high stations, who 
stood forth in support of the murdered prince's cause, and 
lived at the time, must have been perfectly conversant 
with the true manner of his deaths or they would never 
have forwarded such a charge to the reigning monarch, 
who might have produced proofs of his innocence, had the 
statement been unfounded. The clause in question, which 
we conceive cohclusive of the fact, vuns as follows: 

*^ Also we allege and intiend (0{)rpye, that thou .sw«ar- 
est to us upon the same Gospel, in the aforesaid place 
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and time, that our Sovereign Lord and thine. King 
Richard, should reign during the term of his life, in bis 
royal prerogative and dignity. Thou hast cauied the 
same our Sovereign Lord and thine, traitorously within 
the castle of Pomfret, without the consent or judgment of 
the Lords of the realm, to suffer for fifteen days and nights 
(which is horrible among Christian jpettple to be heard) 
with hunger, thirst, and cold to pemh, to be murdered. 
Wherefore thou art perjured and false.'* 

As soon as Henry had secured his crown by the victory 
obtained on Bosworth field, and the death of his rival, bis 
first care was to espouse the Princess Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Edward the Fourth;' thereby uniting the red and 
white roses, and thus cementing the interests of the Houses 
of York and Lancaster. Being, however, apprehensive 
lest the people should suppose, that he only acquired the 
crown in right of Chat union, the politic Lancastrian de- 
ferred the coronation of his qoeen for two years, thereby 
rendering the priority of his own. claim incontestible. 

The Eari of Surry beheaded^ 1547. — RiUhen defeated 
by Sir Ralph Hopton, 1643. — Ciudad Rodrigo 
taken by storm, 1812. 

The Duke of Norfolk, and his son, the Earl of Surry, 
were the last victims who felt the injustice of the tyran- 
meal Henry the E^htb's groundless suspicions. The 
Duke bad served the Kiag with talents and fidelity, while 
Ids son was a yoong man of the most promising hopes, 
esEcellmg in every aceompiiBhment that became the scho- 
lar, the cowtier, aad the soldier. He was a proficient in 
att the military exercises then in request; he encouraged 
Ihe fine acts by^ his practice and example; and it is 
nmarkaUe that he was the first whobrought our language 
io his poe^eal pieoes, to any degree of refinement. Be 
celebrated the fair 6eradifle in aff his sonneCs, and main- 
(etned the tnuaceodeiicy of her beauty in all places of 
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public contention. Those qnalificatiom, however, were 
no safeguard for him against Henry's suspicions; he had 
unfortunately dropped some espresnons of resmtment 
against the King^s Ministers^ upon being displaced from 
the goT^nment of Boulogne ; added to which, the whole 
family had become obnosioua from the late ineontinency 
of Catherine Howard, -who had suffered decapitation* 
From those motives, therefore, orders were issued for the 
arrest of the son and his father, who were seized on the same 
day, and confined in the Tower. Sorry being a commoner, 
his trial was the more expeditioiis; and as to proofs, there 
w^e many infoimers base enough to betray the intimacies 
of private confidence, and all the ties of consanguinity. 
The Duchess Dowager of Ridimond, Suny's own sister, 
enlisted hereelf among the nnmber of his accusers; and 
Sir Richard Southwell, his most intimale friend, diarged 
him with infidelity to the King. Indeed, it woold seem 
that at this dreary period, there was neither faith or 
honour to be foimd throifghout the English nation. Sunry 
denied the charges, and challenged hia accusers to single 
combat ; which, however, was reftised. Another crime ad* 
duced was, his quartering the arms of Edward the Con- 
fessor on his escutcheon, which in itself was deemed suffi- 
cient to convict him of aspiring to the crown. To that 
all^ation, Surry made no reply; and, indeed, any an* 
swer would have been needless; for neither Parliaments 
nor Juries, during the reign of the despot, seemed to be 
guided by any other proofs l)ut the will of the Sovereign. 
This young nobleman was, therefore, ccmdemned for high 
treason, notwithstanding his eloquent and spirited defence ; 
which sentence was soon after executed upon him on 
Tower Hill. 



Sir Ralph Hopton engaged Ruthen, who had been 
appointed Governor of Plymouth by the Parliament, at 
Leskard, in Cornwall; when the latter was defeated 
with the loss of many killed, and twelve hundred taken 
prisoners, with their cannon, ammunition, ftc. Sir Ralph - 
then attacked Saltash, which surrendered ; and thereby 
the Royalists became masters of the whole of Cornwall. 
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On the Sib of January , 1812, Lord Wellington com* 
menced the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo, that place having 
been considerably strengthened by the French, while in 
their possession, so that the difficulty of approaching the 
town had been greatly augmented. The city was how- 
ever taken by the allies on the 19th ; when the events of 
the siege put the British in possession of one hundred and 
fifty-three pieces of ordnance, including the heavy train 
belonging to the French army, together with immense 
quantities of ammunition and stores. There were also 
surrendered with the Governor (General Barrier) about 
seventy-eight officers, and one thousand seven hundred 
prisoners. Upon the capture of Ciudad, Lord Welling- 
ton set about repairing the dsniages which the works had 
sustained, and in a short time the fortifications were in an 
excellent state of defence. 

The impression made on the minds of the people in 
England by the capture of Ciudad Rodrigo, was very 
great, as it manifested the excellent conduct and [vudent 
management of Lord Wellington, which had so greatly 
operated in favour of the general cause» as to keep the 
enemy in check while in the act of besieging the roost 
important depot. For that meritorious conduct, his 
Lordship did not go unrewarded, as the Prince Regent 
immediately created him Earl of Wellington, in addition 
to his other titles and honours. On that occasion, also, 
duly appreciating the merits of the other officers, his 
Royal Highness nominated Lieutenant Generals Graham 
and Hill to be received as Knights of the most honourable 
order of the Bath. 



Oliver Cromtcell assembled the two Houses of Parlia- 

menu 1657-8. 

The House of Commons met according to their ad- 
journment, as well as the new and self-constituted House 
of Peers, in pursuance of a summons issued by Cromwell, 
who sent for the Commons to appear in the Upper House 
by the Black Rod on the same day. The Protector then 
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delivered a speech to both Hou8e8» which he commenced in 
the accustomed royal stile of phraseology : '< My Lords^ 
and jou the knights, citizens, and burgesses of the House 
of Commons, &c.'' Cromwell then directed his Lord 
Keeper^ Fiennes to deliyer his sentiments more fully, 
whereupon the latter delivered a very ample speech, in- 
sisting on the perfect form of the then modelled constitu- 
tion as in every respect applicable to the genius of the 
English people. After Uie Commons had withdrawn, 
much debating ensued, when they readmitted the excluded 
members, inyeighed most bitterly against the constituting 
s house of peers, and went so far as even to question the 
Protector's authority in summoning them. 
. Among the Members of the Lower House there were 
many gentlemen of ancient and honourable families, and 
several of the Colonels and Captains, who had served in 
the parliamentary war ; but none of the nobility, except- 
ing the Lord Eure, had a seat in the House. The Earl of 
Warwick, his grandson, who had espoused one of Crom- 
wcirs daughters, could not be persuaded to become a re- 
presentative in Parliament, where he must have a«A>ciated 
with Colonels Hewson and Pride, the former of whom had 
been a cobler, and the latter a drayman. 



The JiaycUi^U defeated ai Nanticich, by the Lord 

Fairfaxy 1644. 

The Lord Byron having besieged Nantwich for Churles 

the First without success, Lord Fairfax, the parliamentary 

general, arrived with his forces to relieve that town, when 

the Royalists experienced a complete rout with the loss of 

three thousand men in killed and prisoners. 



<^^#^^^i#Afi^#^ 



The Duke of Somerset beheaded, 1552. 

The Duke of Somerset was accused of having ibrmed a 
d^sig'n to raise an insurrection in the north, of attiicking 
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the train bands on a muster day, and of plotting to gecure 
the Tower and excite a rebellion in London. Those 
charges he strenuously denied, but confessed to one of 
as pernicious a nature; namely, the having formed a 
project for aanssinating Northumberland, Northampton, 
and Pembroke^ at a banquet which was to have been 
given to those nobles by Lotd Paget. Somerset was 
soon after brought to trial before t^ Marquis of Win- 
chester* who sat as high steward on the occasion, and 
twenty seven peers, including Northumberland , Pembroke, 
and Northampton, who thereby became at once his jtidges 
and accusers. 

The Duke was further charged with an intention of se- 
curing the person of the King, reassuming to himself the ad- 
ministration of public aflkirs, and raising an insuAection in 
the city. He pleaded ** not guilty" to the ArsX charge, 
on which he was acquitted; but found guilty of conspiring 
the death of a privy councillor, which crime had been 
rendered felony in the reign of Henry the Seventh, and 
for that he was condenmed to be executed. 

The populace seeing the Duke reconveyed to the 
Tower without the axe, which was no longer carried be- 
fore him, imagined that he had been entirely acquitted ; 
and, by repeated shouts and acclamations, manifested 
th^ir joy; which sentiment was suddenly damped, on 
being made acquainted with hu doom. Care had been 
taken in the interim to prepossess the young monarch, 
Edward the Sixth, against his uncle; and lest he should 
relent, no access to the royal presence was permitted to 
any of Somerset's friends, while the King was kept from 
reflection by a series of occupations and amusements. At 
lengthy the prisoner was brought to the scafluld on Tower 
Hill, where he appeared without the least emotion, in the 
midst of a vast concouise of spectators, by whom he was 
beloved. He then spoke with great composure, protest- 
ing he had always promoted the service of his royal master 
and the intonsts of true religion, to the best of his power. 
The people attested their belief in what he said, by crying 
out, << It is most true ;" and a universal tumult was on 
the point of taking place, when Somerset exhorted them 
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to remain quiet, and not iniefrupt his last inedi(ations> 
but join with him in prayer. The Duke then laid dovn 
his head with unroffled coBi|>09ure^, and submitted to the 

stroke of the executioner. 



»iA^»^^#>##>^^^^ 



Edward Third assumes the Title and ArtM of Franctf 
1340. — Assassination of Murray, Regent of &o<» 
landi 1569. 

Edward the Thifd first assumed the title of King of 
France, and quartered with his own arms the Fleur de Lis 
of that kingrdom, at the same time adopting the motto : 
'* Dt«tt et mon Droit.'* 



Hatailton, of Bothwelhaugh, was the person who assas- 
sinated Murray, Regent of Scotland. He had been con- 
demned to death ^oon after the battle of Langside, and 
vas indebted for his life to the Regent's clemency. Part 
of his estate, howerer, had been bestowed upon one 
of Murray ''s fayonrites, who seized his house, and turned 
hig wife out naked, on a cold night, into the open fields, 
in which situation, before the ensuing morning, 'she became 
ibrjously mad.i The injury in question made a deeper 
impression upon Hamilton than the benefit he had pre- 
viously received ; so that he vowed to be revenged upon 
the Regent, which sentiment was strengthened and in- 
flamed by the party-spirit then prevalent. His kinsmen, 
the Hamiltons, applauded the enterprize, and the maxima 
of that age justified the most desperate course which he 
could take for the attainment of vengeance. ^ The mur* 
<]erer, therefore, followed Murray for some time, and 
watched an opportunity to strike the bk>w. He lesolved, 
dt length, to wait until his enemy should arrive at Lin- 
lithgow, through which town he was to pass in his way 
from Stirling to Edinburgh. Hamilton there took h\» 
stand in a. wooden gallery, which had a window towards 
the street ; he spread a feather*bed on the fioor, to prevent 
the noise of his feet from being heard ; hung up a black 
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doth behind htm, in order that his shadow might not be 
observed from without; and, after such preparation, 
calmly awaited the Regent's approach, who had lodged 
during the night in a part of the town not far distant. 
Some indistinct information of the danger that threatened 
him had been conveyed to the Regent; to which he paid so 
much regard, that he resolved to return by the same gate 
through which he had entered, and take a circuit round 
the town. The crowd, however, about the gate being 
considerable, and himself unacquainted with fear, he pro- 
ceeded directly along the street ; when the throng of the 
people obliging him to move very slowly, afforded the 
assassin time to take so true an aim, that be shot Murray 
with a single bullet through the lower part of his bdljt 
and killed the horse of a gentleman who rode on the other 
side. The followers instantly endeavoured to break into 
the house from whence the discharge had issued ; but they 
found the door strongly barricadoed ; so that, ere it could 
be forced open, Hanulton had mounted a fleet horse, which 
stood ready for him at a back passage, and thus escaped 
far beyond their reach. The Riegent died the same night 
of his wound. 

JJkMVMMT TKB TlVWTT-VOVltTS. 

Anne Bolen divorced from Henry Eighth, 1536. 

As soon as the enemies of Anne 3olen perceived thst 
Henry had imbibed a disgust towards her, they resolv^ 
to gratify his inclination by seizing the first opportunity 
that should present itself affording a pretext for his get* 
ting rid of her* Such a time^ierving set of courtiers soon 
found means of alleging crimes against the Queen which 
were construed into realities by the fickle and tyrannical 
Henry. The Countess of Rochford, who had espoused 
Anne Helenas brother, a woman of notorious character^ 
b^an to whisper the most infamous aspersions against her 
sister-in-law, pretending, among other charges, that her 
own husband carried on an incestuous intercourse with his 
sister; and, not satisfied by the mere insinuation^ repre« 
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aented all the harmlesB leytties of her roajentyy as acts of 
vanton crinuQality. Henry's jealousy first manifested 
itself during a public tilting match, held at Greenwich, 
on which occasion Anne Bolen chanced to drop her hand- 
kerchief, when it was falsely inferred, that such act had 
been intentionally done, that one of her favoured minions 
might wipe the perspiration from his face, having been 
overheated by the exercise. This circumstance awakened 
all the anger of the King, who abruptly rising, quitted the 
pastime, and immediately after issued orders that his con- 
sort should remain confined to her chamber* The poor 
Queen, unconscious of guilt, smiled when the command 
was delivered, conceiving that his majesty was in jest; 
bat soon «fter finding the matter of a more serious nature, 
she received the sacrament in her closet, fully sensible of 
the liicle mercy that was to be expected from her exaspe- 
rated and unforgiving tyrant. Shortly after the divorce 
ensued, when the Queen was further doomed to stand ar- 
raigned for her life, on the plea of incontinency. 



Council of Clarendon convened by Henry Second, 1 164. 

The celebrated Council of Clarendon was convened by 
Henry the Second, for the purpose of retrenching the 
power of the Church, which was subscribed to by the 
Archbishops and Bishops ; but the Pope refused, by a 
bull which was issued from the Romish See, to ratify the 
same. On that occasion, the haughty primate, Thomas 
a Becket, took part with the Pontiff against the King, 
for which he was impeached, tried^ convicted, and sen- 
tenced to pay a fine. Becket, in consequence, quitted 
England the ^second of November following, and placed 
himself under the protection of the Pope and the King of 
France, the former potentate receiving him with the 
greatest pomp. The result of Becket's conduct was a 
war between England and France, and a resolution on the 
part of Henry the Second, to throw off all dependence on 
the Pope, and free himself and his people from a burden 
wbidi had so long oppressed them. 
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Coronation of King Edward Third, 1327. — A General 
Thanksgiving ordered throughout England, f of' ^he 
Peace of Europe, 18J6. 

Edtraid the Third wu inaugurated at '^estmiiuter, 
during the lifetime of his father, who had been deposed 
for alleged incapacity to govern the realm. The Parlia- 
ment by which young Edward was raised to the throne, 
appointed twelve persons to constitute his Privy Council 
and direct the operations of the Crovemment. 5f ortimer, 
• who was the paramour of Isabel, queen of the deposed 
monarch, artfully excluded himself from officiating as one of 
the twelve members of the Council, under a pretended show 
of diffidence, though, at tlie same time, he secretly in- 
fluenced all the measures that came under deliberation. 
. That favourite, owing to his influence, caused the major 
part of the royal revenues to be settled on the Qa^n 
Dowager, and seldom took the trouble to consult the 
Ministers of Government in any public undertaking* 
Edward the Third was himself so beset by the creatures 
of Mortimer, that no . access could be procured to bis 
royal presence; and, in consequence, the whole reg^i 
authority was for a time shared between Isabel and her 
favourite; the former taking no pains whatsoever to con- 
ceal her criminal attachment. 



A General Thanksgiving was ordered throughout Eng- 
land, in consequence of the Peace ratified between Great 
Britain, the Allied powers, and France. 



>»A»^i^^>»»^»>^»#^^ 



Charles the First condemned to death, 1649. 

King Charles the First was thrice produced before the 
Court, and as often persisted in denying its jurisdiction. 
On the fourth and last time, being conducted before th^t 
self-created tribunal, his Majesty was insulted by the tol- 
diery and mob, who exclaimed, ^' justice ! justice ! exe- 
cution! execution." The monarch, however, continued 
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undauirted. His Judgos having examined loine witnesM^ 
by whom it was proved thai the King had appeared io 
arms against the forces commis$ioned by Parliament, senr 
tence was pronounced against him» He then seemed 
verjr anxious to be admitted to a oonfereace with the two 
Houses, and it was supposed his intention was to resign 
the crown to his son } but the Court refused compliance, 
aod considered bis request as a mere artifice to delay the 
course of justice. 

The conduct of the King, under all those mstances of 
low bred matice, was great, firm, and equal. On pro- 
ceeding through the hall, from that execrable tribunal, 
the soldiers and rabble were again instigated to cry out 
justice and execution, and the crowd reviled him, making 
use of harsh and bitter reproaches. Among other insults, 
one miscreant presumed to spit in his f|ice, which diaboli* 
cal act he patiently bore, exclaiming '* Poor souls, 
they would treat their Generals in the same manner for 
sixpence." 

Those among the populace, who still retained feelings 
of humanity, expressed their sorrow in sighs and tears; and 
one soldier, more compassionate than the rest, could not for- 
bear imploring a blessing on his Majesty's royal head, when 
an officer overhearing him, struck the honest fellow to the 
ground, in sight of tho King, who could not help remark- 
ing that the punishment exceeded the offence. On his 
Majesty's return to Whitehall, he desired permission of 
the House to see his children, apd be attended in his 
private devotions by Dr, Juxon, Bishop of Loodon. 
Those demands were granted, as well as a delay of three 
days, that he might prepare for execution. All the 
members of the royal faniily then in Ecigland were, the 
Princess Elizabeth and the Duke of Gloucester, a child of 
about three years of age. After many seasonable and 
sterling exhortations to his daughter, Charles took his 
little son in his arms, and embracing him said, << My child, 
they will cut off thy fair's head, yea, they will cut off 
my bead and make thee king. But mark what I say; 
tjiou must uot be a king as long as thy brothers Charles 
and James shall be living. They will cut off their heads, 
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when thej can take them, and thy head, too, they ^iO 
cut off at last; therefore I charge thee, do not be made a 
king by them." The child, then looking piteously on the 
King's countenance, while tears streamed from his eyes, 
made this emphatic answer, " I will be torn in pieces 
first." 



Death of King Henry the Eighth, and AceesMon of 
the pious and muntficent Edward the' Six th, 1547. 
—The Gunpowder Ckmspirators artaigned, cm- 
victed, and condemned y 1606. 

Sanders, the historian of the Reformation, informs us 
that when Henry the Eighth, being near his end, had be- 
come diseased, choleric, and curious in trifles, he was 
wont to reward such as ordered his screen or chair to be 
removed to a convenient distance from the fire, with the 
grant of some abbeys or the lead from the roofing of some 
sacred edifice; and Fuller, in his Church History asserts, 
that the monarch in question gave a religious house of 
some value to a female, who had presented him with a dish 
of puddings that pleased his palate. 

King Henry died in the 56th year of his age, and the 
38th of his reign, and was buried at Windsor, at which 
place he had founded a college for the support of thirteen 
poor knights and two priests. As this monarch had des- 
^troyedallthe religious houses, amounting to 1148, and 
"f^seized the lands that produced an annual rental of 
£183,707 13s. Od. he erected out of the same siz bishop- 
rics, namely, those of Westminster, Oxford, Peterborough, 
Bristol, Chester, and Gloucester ; he also founded Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and Clurist's Hospital in London; 
and refounded Christ's College, in Oxford. 

Henry being empowered to limit the succession of the 
crown by Act of Parliament, settled the same upon the 
issue of his sister Mary, by Charles Brandon, Duke of 
Suffolk, in case his daughters Mary and Elizabeth should 
die without progeny, to the exclusion of his elder sister 
Margaret, who bad espoused James V, King of Scot- 
land. 
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Edward the Sixth had not attained his ninth year, when 
tie came to the crown, his deceased father having ap- 
pointed by his will, that the majority of the prince should 
•beiSj[ed on his attaining the age of eighteen. From his 
premature death, it is impossible to decide as to the real 
qualifications of £dward''s heart; but as regards the culti- 
vation of his understanding, historians have handed dowii 
incoDtestible evidence that it was of the most astonishing 
kind. £dward was conversant with the Greek, Latin, 
French, Italian and Spanish languages, and a proficient 
in logic, natural philosophy, theology, and music. . Car- 
dan, the celebrated scholar and visionary, who happened 
to visit the court of England, was so astonished at the 
early progress of this prince, that lie extolled him as a 
complete prodigy of nature ; but what rendered him still 
more estimable, was the pure piety with which he was 
imbued, and the charity'and munificence that characterized 
the short period of his earthly career. Among the instances 
that may be adduced of the latter class, we ^ould con- 
ceive ourselves guilty of an^ unpardonable fault, did we 
omit to instance the permanent establishment of Christ's 
Hospital in London, which had been previously granted 
by Henry the Eighth to the city of London in 1537, for 
charitable purposes, but neglected until 1 552, when the 
pious young monarch, at the suggestion of Bishop Ridley, 
founded Christ's Hospital, as an institution for the sup- 
port and education of poor orphan children. To efiect 
this, Edward appropriated lands belonging to the Savc^y, 
amounting to £600 per annum; and, among other bene-* 
factions, granted a licence to take land;^ in mortmain, to 
the amount of four thousand marks yearly. 

As the youthful regal founder was equally engaged in' 
establishing St. Bartholomew's, St. Thomas's, and Bride- 
well Haspitals, he granted a Charter of Incorporation to 
the City of London, under the title of ** The Mayor, 
Comnnonalty, and Citizens of London, Governors of the 
possessions, revenues, and goods of the Hospitals of Ed- 
ward the Sixths King of England." 

Those Charters so animated the citizens, that they in- 
stantly began to fit up the Grey Friars Monastery, and in 
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six months S40 boys were admitted, which number was by 
the end of the year increased to 380, one of the earliest 
pupils being the famous historian Camden. From that 
period the Hospital increased in magnitude and import- 
ance, through numerous, benefactions from private indiri- 
duals. The great fire of London in 1666 did infinite 
damage to Christ's Hospital, but the liberality of the Cor- 
poration, aided by donations and loans, remedied the evilf 
at which period Sir John Frederick, Knight and Alder- 
man, expended j£5.000 in re-erecting the Great Hall. 

Charles the Second, in 1672, founded the Mathematical 
School for the instruction of forty boys in navigation, and 
in consequence of the grants of that monarch in 1683, the 
Governors were enabled to erect a handsome structure at 
Hertford for the tuition of girls as well as boys, that semi- 
nary containing upwards of 400 children, which, added to 
Christ's Hospital in London, makes a total of II 50, in- 
cluding 80 girls ; there is, however, no limitation as to 
number, which varies according to the revenues of the 
Hospital. 

From evidence given before a Committee of the House 
of Comiiions in 1816, the gross income of this excellent 
Institution, exclusive of the balance in the Treasurer's 
hands, was, in 1814, £44,726 and, in 1815, £43,386, the 
expenditure for those years having been, in 1814, £41,061 
and, in 1815, £40,420. 



Guido Fawkes, otherwise Johnson, with those confede- 
rates who had not faUen previous to their being arrested, 
were this day brought to trial, and sentence of death passed 
upon them. The Earl of Northumberland, being a rela* 
tive of Thomas Percy, one of the leading personages con- 
cerned in this diabolical attempt, having been suspected as 
an accessory, was committed to the Tower, and fined 
thirty thousand pounds, for having received Percy into 
the band of gentlemen pensioners, without exacting from 
him the requisite oath of supremacy. The Lords Mor- 
daunt and Sturton were equally sentenced to pay, the one 
ten thousand, and the other nx thousand marks, as sus- 
pected of being privy to the treason. In consequence of this 
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plot, the Oath of Allegiance was lint deviied and adminif- 
tered aocordingf to the formula practbed in the present 

day. 



Death of his late Mqjesty King Genrge the Third, and 
Accession of his preseni Mc^estyf 1820. 

His late Majesty King George the Third/ of revered 
memory^ died at Windsor, where he was buried, after a 
long and glorious reign of fifty-nine years, three months, 
and four days. He was succeeded by his present most 
gracious Majesty, who was proclaimed on the 3 Ist of Ja- 
nuary, and crowned on the 19th of July, 1821. 

George the Third succeeded his grandfather George the 
Second, and was proclaimed King of Great Britain on the 
26th October, 1760. He ratifi^ peace with France, in 
1763, and in 1775 a war broke out with the American . 
Colonies^ which declared themselves independent of the 
mother country. In 1778 hostilities commenced with 
France, in 1779 with Spain, and in 1780 with Holland. 
In 1783 a genera] peace was signed, and the independence 
of the United Slates of America admitted by the English 
cabinet. In 1792 war broke out with the republican go- 
vernment of France, which, with the interruption of one 
year only after the Treaty of Amiens, continued with 
unceasing animosity on eMier side, until 1814, when th€ 
Emperor Napoleon finally abdicated, and the restoratioi 
of the Bourbons was effected. In 1811, in consequence 
of his Royal Father's mental aberration, his present 
Majesty/ then Prince of Wales, was appointed Regent 

The character of his late Majesty may be summed up it 
few words ; his morals were unimpeachable, and his adhe- 
rence to strict justice cannot be better evinced than in the 
case of Doctor Dodd, who suffered death for forgery, not- 
withstanding every influence was exerted to procure a 
mitigation of his sentence. As a husband and father, he 
displayed every affectionate ieeKng that confers dignity 
and honour upon man. His court was confessedly the 
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most brilliant and irreproachable in Europe, atid In his do* 
mestic habits George the Third resembled more the private 
gentleman than the dignified head of one of the most 
powerful empires of Europe. 



^^#^^^»i»i»^»»»^^ 



Part of the Gunpowder Conspirators were carecuted, 
1 606. — Lord Chancellor Bacon convicted of Bribery ^ 
1621. — Charles the First delivered up by the Scotch, 
}646''7. —Beheaded, 1649. 

Part of the Gunpowder Conspirators were executed, ac- 
cording to their sentence, at the west end of Saint Paul's 
church. 



This day the third Parliament, in the reign of James the 
First met, when the learned Lord Chancellor Bacon was 
convicted of bribery, sentenced to a fine of £40,000^ and 
ordered to be imprisoned during the King^s pleasure. The 
seals of office were in consequence taken from that digni- 
tary, and given to Dr. Williams, Dean of Westminster, 
who was raised to the See of Lincoln, and subsequently 
installed Archbishop of York. 

The Scotch, in consideration of the sum of £400J)00 
'he arrears due to them, being paid by the English Parlia- 
ment, basely surrendered up the person of Charles the 
First to the English Commissioners who had been ap' 
poinded by the rebellious Commons. 

Every night during the interval between Charles' sen- 
tsnce and execution, he slept sound as usual, though the 
noise of the workmen employed in framing the scafifold con- 
tbually resounded in his ears. The fatal morning being 
at length arrived, the King rose early, and calling one of his 
attendants, bade him employ more than usual care in dress- 
ing and preparing him for so great and joyful a solemnity. 
The stceet before the royal palace of Whitehall was the place 
destined for the monarch's execution ; as it was intended 
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thereby to increase (he severity of his puniahment. He 
was led through the Banquettiog House to the scaffold ad- 
joining that edifice, attended by his friend and servant 
Bishop Juxon, a man endowed with the same steady and 
mM virtues as his master. The scaffold covered with 
black was guarded by a regiment of soldiers, under the 
command of Colonel Tomlinson, and ready for the catas- 
trophe appeared the block, the axe, and two executioners 
wearing masks. The populace stood at a greater distance 
in dreadful expectation of the event. The King surveyed 
all those solemn preparations with calm composure ; and 
as ke could not expect to be heard by the people so far off, 
addressed hiniself to the few individuab standing around 
him. He there justified his own innocence in the late fa- 
tal wars ; observing that he had not taken arms, until after 
the Parliament had set him the example. That he had no 
other object in his warlike preparations, than to preserve 
the authority which had been transmitted to him by his 
ancestors ; that although innocent towards his people, he 
acknowledged the equity of his execution in the eyes of 
his Maker. Charles then owned that he was justly pu- 
nished for having consented to the execution of an unlaw- 
ful sentence upon the Earl of Strafford. He forgave his 
enemies, exhorted the people to return to their obedience, 
and acknowledged his son as his successor, signifying his 
attachment to the Protestant religion, as professed in the 
Church of England. So strong was the impression his 
dying words niade upon the few who could hear him, that 
Colonel Tomlinson, to whose care he had been committed, 
acknowledged himself a convert. 

While the monarch was preparing for the block, Bishop 
Jaxon said to him, *' There is, Sire, but one stag^ more^ 
which, though turbulent and troublesome, is yet a very 
short one. It will soon convey you from earth to heaven, 
where you will find, to your great joy, tlie prize to which 
you hasten — a crown of glory.'* *' I go,"' replied the 
King, '^ from a corruptible to an incorruptible crown, 
where no disturbance can have place." << You exchange," 
replied the Bishop, ^' a temporal for an eternal diadem-r-a 
g(H)d exchange." Charles having taken off his cloak de- 
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livered his order of the George to the^prelate, pronouncing 
the word ^' Remember/' and then stretching forth his neck 
upon the block, and extending his hands as a signal , one 
of the executioners severed his head from his body at a blow, 
after which, the other holding it up, exclaimed, <^ This is 
the head of a traitor." The populace testified their 
horror at the melancholy spectacle by sighs, tears, and la- 
mentations, for the tide of duty and affection began to re- 
turn, and each blamed himself either with actual dis- 
loyalty to his King , or a passive compliance with the acts 
of his destroyer. The very pulpits, which used to resound 
with insolence and sedition, were then bedewed with tears 
of unfeigned repentance, and all united in their detestation 
of those designing hypocrites, who, to satisfy their own 
enmity, involved a whole nation in the guilt of treason. 

Charles was executed in the forty-ninth year of his age, 
and the twenty-fourth of his reign. He was of a middling 
stbture, robust, and well proportioned. His visage was 
pleasing, but bore an expression of melancholy ; and it ib 
probable, that the continual troubles in which he had been 
involved, might have conveyed that appearance tohis coun- 
tenance. As for his character, the reader will deduce it 
with more precision and satisfaction to himself, from the 
detail of his conduct, than any summary given of it by the 
historian. It will suffice to say, that his faults seem to 
have originated from the errors of education ; while all bis 
virtues, and he possessed many, were th^ genuine ofilsprin^ 
of his heart. Charles flourished at a period, when the 
spirit of the constitution was at variance with the genius 
of the people ; and governing with antiquated rules and 
precedents, instead of accommodating himself to the 
changes of the times, he fell, and drew down, in his over-* 
throw, the constitution which crumbled into ruins around 
him. 



Guido Fawkea and the remaining Conspirators exe* 

cuted, 1606. 

The remaining persons convicted M having been impli- 
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cated in the Gunpowder Plot, underwent the lentence of 
the law, in Old Palace-yard, Westminstery among whom 
was Guido Fawkes, otherwise Johnson, the noted incen* 
d'ary and conspirator. 

r ma ratav. 



keen £3izabetk ngn^ the Death Warrant of Mary 
Queen of Scotland, 1587. 

While sentimentfl adverse to Mary queen of Scots pre* 
lied among her subjects, Elizabeth thought she might 
ely venture to strike the blow she had so long medi* 
sd. She, therefore, directed Davison, one of the Secre- 
ies of State, to bring the fatal warrant, and her beha- 
ur on that occasion plainly demonstrated that it was 

to humanity we must ascribe her previous forbear- 
i. At the very moment Elizabeth signed the writ 
h surrendered up a woman, a Queen, and her nearest 
ion, to the hands of the executioner, she was capable 
sting: — '^ Go,'' said she to Davison, '* and tell Wal- 
lam what I have now done, though i am afraid he will 
ith grief when he hears it." Her chief anxiety waa 
to secure the advantages whidb would arise from 
's death, without appearing to have given her con* 
o such an odious deed. She often hinted to Paulet 
rury, as well as to some other courtiers, that then 
e time to discover the sincerity of theur concern for 
ety, and that she expected their zeal would extri- 
T from the existing perplexity. They were, how* 
iufficiently wise to pretend not to understand her 
g, £ven after the warrant was signed, Elizabeth 
nded that a letter should be despatched to Paulet 
tmbiguous terms, complaining of his remissness in 

so long" spared the life of her principal enemy, 
* he ivould remember what was incumbent on him 
Isctionate subject to perform ; and, in order that 
ireign might be delivered from continual fear 
^er, shorten the days of his prisoner. Paulet, 
'igorous, and often brutal in the discharge of his 
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duty as Mary's keeper, was nevertheless a man of inte-* 
grity and honour. He therefore rejected the proposal 
with disdain; and lamenting that he should ever hare been 
deemed capable of acting the part of an assassin, declared 
that the Queen might dispose of his life at her pleasure, 
but that be never would stain his own honour, nor leave 
an everlasting mark of infamy on his posterity, by lending 
his hand to perpetrate a crime so infamous and diabolical. 
On receipt of this answer, Elizabeth became extremely 
peevish ; and calling Paulet a dainty and precise fellow t 
who would promise much, but perform nothing, then pro- 
posed to employ one Wingfield, who had both conrage and 
inclination to strike the blow. But Davison remonstrat* 
ing against the proceeding, as a deed dishonourable in 
itself, and of dangerous example, the Queen again declared 
her intention that the sentence pronounced by the com- 
missioners should be executed ; and that as she had already 
signed the warrant, she desired no further application 
might be made to her upon that head. 

After such conduct, the privy councillors conceived 
themselves sufficiently authorized to proceed ; and there- 
fore, urged, as they pretended, from zealous motives, for 
the Queen's safety, or instigated, as is more probable, by 
an apprehension of the danger to which they would them- 
selves be exposed, if the life of the Queen of Scotland was 
spared, they assembled in the council-chamber, and by a 
letter under all their hands, empowered the Earls of 
Shrewsbury and Kent, together with the high-sheriff of 
the county, to see the sentence put into execution, which 
was accordingly forwarded to Fotheringay castle. 

Captivity of King Stephen^ 1141. — Battle of Morti-^ 
mar's Cross, 1461. ^^Coronation of Charles the 
First, 1626. 

After the misery of numberless and undecisive conflicts, 
added to the calamities which then afflicted England, a 
complete victory, gained by the forces of Matilda, pro- 
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tnised to terminate their disputes. Stephen had marched 
his forces to relieve the city of LiucolQ» the Earl of 
Gloucester having: led a body of troops to second the 
'loTts of the besiegers ; tlie two armies in consequence 
ogaged within sight of the city, when a dreadful conflict 
fisued. After a violent shock, both wings of Stephen's 
frees, composed of horse, were put to flight, and the in<- 
Qiry soon following their example, deserted the King. 
le whole race of the Norman conquerors was brave, and 
i^ihen was for lome time left without attendants, fighting 
ibot in the midst of his enemies, assaulted by multi- 
e», and resisting all their eflbrts with astonishing intre- 
ity. Being hemmed in on every side, the Monarch 
le way for some time with his battle-axe^ but that 
pon breaking, he drew his sword, and dealt his blows 
Jy round the circle wherein he was enclosed. At 
th, after performing* more than could be naturally 
cted from a single arm, his sword flying in pieces,' 
hen was obliged to surrender himself up a prisoner, 
he was conducted to Gloucester, and though at first 
id with a great deal of respect, he was soon after, on 
ttt of some. suspicions being entertained, thrown into 
I and laid in irons. 



vard. Earl of March, engaged the forces of Henry 
£th, under the command of the Earl of Pembroke, 
rtimer's Cross, near Ludlow, when the latter was 
!tely defeated, with the loss of 3,800 men ; Owen 
Prince of Wales, being captured^ was there be« 



Charles the First was crowned at Westminster, 
Queen Henrietta Maria, by the hands of Abbot, 

hop of Canterbury. On that occasion the King 
fit to be habited in white, rather than purple 

1 had usually been the case with his predecessors. 



»^'#^#^»^»<»>##i#^ 
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Death of Swain^ King of England y 1014 — Surrender 
of Monte Video to the British^ I8O7. 

No person disputing the claim of Sweine or Swain, 
King of Denmark, to the crown, after having entered the 
Humber, and so intimidating Ethelred, that he retired to 
the Isle of Wight, sending his wife Emma, and his sons, 
into Normandy, to her brother, the Danish Prince wafli 
crowned in 1013. Nothing material is afterwards re- 
corded respecting this monarch but his levying a most 
oppressive impost upon the English, which he did not 
live to see enforced. Swain was killed at Thetford, in 
Norfolk, but by whose hand historians do not acquaint us, 
unless we credit the monkish tale, that he was assassinated 
by St. Edmund, on his threatening to destroy the town 
and monks of the famous monastery of St. Edmondsbury. 
This Prince was interred at York. 



Monte Video, on the River Plata, in South America, 
was taken by assault, the British forces being commanded 
by Brigadier General Auchmuty on that occasion. 

TmmaLVAMT ma rouitm. 

Death of Egbert, 838. — Release of Richard the First 
from Captivity f lld4.^^Abolition of the Papal 
power in England, 1536. — Deajth of Rogers, the 
first Protestant Martyr, 1664. 

As the Saxons had utterly neglected their naval power, 
since their first settlement in Britain, the Danes who suc- 
cejeded them in the empire of the sea, found no difficulty 
in landing upon the Isle of Sheppey in Kent, which they 
ravaged, returning to their ships laden with the spoil. 
Their next attempt, the year ensuing, was at the mouth 
of the Tyne, where they landed a body of fifteen thousand 
men, who made good their ground against the efibrts of 
Egbert; that monarchy after a battle, being obliged to 
draw ofiT his forces by night. Within two years after. 
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he Danes knded on the coast of Cornwall, and being join- 
ed by tha Brituns, advanced towards the borders of De« 
^oaimy where they were totally routed by Egbert in a 
^itched battle at Hengadown-hill near Mellington. By 
)At victory, tbe Engluh monarch secured the kingdom 
om invasion for sonte time ; but his death seemed to put 
period to the success of his countrymen, and to invite 
d enemy to renew his devastations with impunity. 
\is renowned prince, who was the seventeenth king of 

West SazoDS, began his reign in 799. He effected 
conquest of Kent, and laid tlie foundation of the sole 
larchy of England in 823, which put a termination to 

Saxon Heptarchy. He was solemnly crowned at 
ichester, and by an edict in 827, ordered that all the 
h of Britain should from thenceforth bear the name of 
land. He died in 887, and was interred at IVin- 
ter. 



ng Richard setting sail irom Syria, the sea and wind 
iring him, he came into the Adriatic, when he was 
Tecked on the coast of Istria, and determined to pass 
^h Germany by land on his way to England. The 

therefore, disguised himself, and took the name of 
, a merchant, of which he however made but a bad 
ung discovered at sui inn, owing to his ezpendi- 
ir exceeding what might have been expected from 
ernal appearance* 

3old, Duke of Austria, immediately made King 
i his prisoner, determined to be revenged, for an 

that prince had offered him when in Palestine* 
ng After, the Duke sold the British monarch to 

the German Emperor, sumamed Asper, on ac- 
f the harshness of his nature. By that potentate, 

waa kept prisoner^ and charged with a thousand 
unmitied in Sicily, Cyprus, and Palestine. The 
''ere as slender, as the magnitude of the crimes ; so 
in trie^, Richard, possessing great eloquence, ac- 
limself in tbe judgment of all his hearers. The 
as at length mmomed for one hundred and forty 
marks, cullen weight; a sum so enormous in 
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that age, before the Indies had poured their trauares of 
gold into Europe, that in order to raise it in England, the 
clergy were compelled to aell their church plate even to 
the chahces. The ransom having been partly paid, and 
the rest secured by hostage., King Richarf, after 
eighteen months imprisonment, returned to England. 

The Archbishop of CuIIen, in the presence of theKine 
as he passed by, introduced the following words in savine 
mass: "Now I know that God hath sent his angel, and 
delivered thee out of the hand of Herod, and from the 

more healthful for this bitter physic, and he am^ded 
he sSSefore:' '"''"^ '" ^"^^ »*""^™' -«•- 

The English Parliament asaembled, when the fnm^.. 

English factory at Antwerp, where ho ht^i^wJ^^J • - S 

SS'^'"'n'''"^'' -ho^ he ^iJ^tr t'Sa" ^ 
of the New Testament, and with Wiles Corerdale wh^ 
had with many other, been driven from EngUnd on^c 
count of the persecutions for the six «««.!«? J«.u T« 
end of the rSgn of Henry VIU nT " ^^ ^^^ 

those good ^n, RogST^rei' off aS^hTS^u^;"^ 
stitions ; and unon Ed wArrI tko Q;^«k • r^'P™ super- 
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time. It WM for the Sermon in qnefttion, this preacher 
was summoned tefore the Popish Bi^ops, and pleaded his 
cause in such an energetic yet prudent style, that he was 
on that occasion dismissed. However^ after Mary's pro- 
clamation, whereby the disseminating any doctrines in 
support of the reformed religion, was forbidden, Rogers 
for contempt of such ordinance, was again summoned be« 
fore a council of Bishops, who having debated upon the 
oflence committed, ordered him to remain. a close prisoner 
iD his own house, from which he might easily have escaped 
had he chosen. After Rogers had been long imprisoned, 
and frequently examined, he was at length unjustly and 
cruelly condemned, by the intolerant and sanguinary 
Stephen Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, on Monday the 
4th of February, 1564. Being conveyed from Newgate, 
Rogers desired to speak a few words to his wife, which 
request was immediately refused. At the place of exe* 
cution, he was asked, if he would recant his faith; to 
which he made answer, '* That what he had preached, he 
would seal with his blood." Then, said the sheriff, thou 
art an heretic ; to which the martyr replied, ** Such fact, 
whether true or false, will be known at the day of judge- 
ment.'' He was then, in the presence of Rochester the 
Comptroller of the Queen^s household, and Sir Richard 
Southwell, sheriff, attended by an immense concourse of 
spectators, burned to ashes, supporting his torments with 
unshaken Christian fortitude to the last. 

His wife and eleven children met Rogers on his way to 
the fatal stake ; but his firmness did not forsake him even 
at that trying moment, and he expired a complete martyr 
to the glorious faith he professed. 



r 



Order of Saint Patrick instituUds ItSZ.— Surrender 

of Guadatoupe, 1810. 

His late Majesty, George the Third, created a new 
Order of Knighthood for Ireland, entitled, the Knights of 
the Most Illustrious Order of Saint Patrick j the King to 
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be Sovereig^n — the Governor General of Ireknd, Gratid 
Master, with sixteen Knights companions. This Order 
has a Chancellor, Register, Secretary, Usher, and King at 
Arms, called Ulster. 



Guadaloupe capitulated to the British forces, under the 
command of General Beck with. 



mir AlkT TBS WOLTM* 



The Duke of Somerset made Protector ^ 1547. — Death 
of Charles the Second^ 1685. — Admiral Duck-- 
worth's Victory y 1806. 

Henry the Eighth was succeeded on the throne by his 
son Edward the Sixth, then in the ninth year of his age. 
The late King, by his will, which he expected would be 
absolutely obeyed, fixed the majority of the Prince at the 
completion of his eighteenth year, and, in the mean time, 
appointed sixteen executors, to whom, during the Princess 
minority, he eptrusted the government of the King and 
the kingdom. The vanity of his intentions was soon diaeo- 
vered, and the first act of the executors was to cause the 
Earl of Hertford, afterwards created Duke of Somer^ 
set, to be Protector of the realm, in whom was lodged all 
regal authority, together with a privilege of naming whom- 
soever he thought fit to constitute his Privy Council. 

This was a favourable season for those of the reformed 
religion, and in consequence, the eyes of the late King 
were no sooner closed, than all persons of that persuasion 
congratulated themselves on the event. They no longer 
suppressed their sentiments, but maintained their doctrines 
openly, in preaching and instructing, even while the laws 
against them continued in full force. The Protector had 
long been regarded as the secret partizan of the reformers; 
and being thus freed from restraint, he scrupled not to 
express his intention of correcting all the abuses of the 
ancient religion, and adopting still more openly the doc* 
trines propagated by Luther. 

Somerset's power was not a littlestrengthened by his suc- 
cess against an incursion of the Scots, in which, about 
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eifi^ht hundred of their anny were slain; and the popula- 
rity he gained upon that occasion, seconded his news in 
the farther propagation of Protestantism. But the character 
of the Protector did not stand in need of any mean sup- 
port from popularity, acquired in such a manner ; he was 
Baturally humble, civil, affable, and courteous, to the mean- 
est suitor, while all his actions were directed by motives of 
unfeigned piety, and unblemished honour: such being 
the Duke of Somerset, on his attaining the protectorship 
of the realm of England. 

At this period, the government of Charles the Second 
was as absolute, as that of any monarch in Europe; but 
to please his subjects by an act of popularity, he judged 
it proper to marry the Lady Anne, his neice, to Prince 
€reorge, brother to the King of Denmark. Such was the 
final transaction of that extraordinary reign, the King 
being seized with a sudden fit, which resembled apoplexy, 
and although recovered in a great measure by bemg let 
blood, he languisihed for a few days, and then expired in 
the fifty-ninth year of his age, and twenty-fifth of his 
reign. During his illness, some clergymen of the church of 
England attended upon the King, to whom he discovered 
a total indifference as to their pious exhortations ; but when 
catholic priests were admitted to his bedside, he'from their 
hands received the rites of the communion, as administered 
in the Romish church. Two papers were found in the 
prince's closet, containing arguments in favour of that per- 
suasion, which documents were soon after published by 
James the Second, his successor; whereby the latter greatly 
injured his own popularity, as well as his brother's memory. 

Admiral Duckworth continued under easy sail all night, 
in his approach to the town of St. Domingo, having given 
orders to captain Dunn of the Acasta, and captain M'Ken- 
zie of the Magicienne, to make sail two hours before day- 
light, for the purpose of reconnoitring. Early on the morn- 
ing' of the 6lh, the Acasta made^ signal for two of the ene- 
niy^s frigates ; before seven for nine sail at anchor, and 
half an hour afterwards they were getting under weigh. 

9 
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The British squadron ap{»t>ached them fast in close order; 
and before eight o^clock, discovered that the enemy was 
in a compact line under all sail, going before the wind for 
Cape Nisasy to windward of Ocoa Baj, and that this fleet 
consisted of fire sail of the line, two frigates, and a cor- 
vette; while the English force amounted to seven fint 
rates and four frigates. 

Had the enemy's ships remained at anchor, the British 
fleet|Would have found it difficult to approadi them ; but as 
they bore away, Admiral Duckworth concluded, from the 
information he had received, that they were endeavouring 
to form a junction with their remaining forces. He 
therefore shaped his course in the Superb, which led the 
squadron, so as to fnistrate any such intentions, which 
was completely effected by a little after nine ; at which 
period an action became inevitable. The British commander 
then made a telegraphic signal to his fleets*- 2%t> ispUh 
riou^ — ^alluding to the enemy's squadron being in a 
situation fit to be engaged, which was equivalent to victory- 
The signal of their gallant leader was hailed with tnos- 
. port by the crews of all the British ships; to which he 
also communicated by the telegraph, that the principal 
object of attack would be the French admiral and his 
seconds. 

At three quarters past nine, Admiral Duckworth di- 
rected the ships to take stations for their mutual seaport, 
and -attack the enemy as he should come up ; and after a 
few minutes, he made the signal for them to engage bs 
closely 8s possible* 

<< Just before the action began," says an officer of the 
Superb, " Captain Keates suspended to the mzen story 
a portrait of our beloved Nelson; there it remained 
unhurt, but was completely covered, as was Captain 
Keates himself, with the blood and brains of poor Brook- 
bank, one of our boatswain's mates. Two or three 
minutes before the work of death began, the oificefs 
being uncovered on the quarter deck, our band ptey^ 
'God save the King;' then came ^ Off she goes;' ana 
next, ' Nelson of the Nile.' Never was enthusiasm greater 
than ours, and to it we alt went with heart and hand." 
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Soon after ten o'clock the Superb closed oo Che bow of 
the leading ship L'Alezandre, and comnieneed the action. 
The eoeoiy had brought that ship and L'lmperiale toge* 
\her, apparently with a riew to quiet the fire of the 
iloglish admiral in the Superb, before anjr of the other 
hips could come up: but in this he was 
)r the second broadside from the Superb did such 
m on board L' Alexandre, that she became quite unnu^ 
geable, and lost her station. The Imperiale was bjr 
15 time within pistol shot of the Superb, and apparently 
erring her £re for the latter; but at that critical mo- 
ot, Admiral Cochrane in the Northumberland came up, 
I notwithstanding the small distance between the 
)erb and L^Imperiale, gallantly placed her between 
n, and received the whc^e broadside of the largest, 

what was esteemed the finest lAiip in the Froich 
y. Several of the shot passed quite through the Nor- 
fiberland into the Superb ; which latter Mp having 
n a warm dressing to the Alexandre, compelled her 
fieer off, and went to the assistance of the Northum* 
md, which had, at one time, the fire of three French 
upon her for nearly forty minutes. The movement 
3 Alexandre having thrown her among the lee divi- 
Rear Admiral Louis availed himself of that circum- 
i ; and the rest of the British ships coming up, the 
I then became general. Nothing could exceed the 
»ss and high state of discipline of our brave' seamen 
arines ; for though the enemy kept up an incessant 
lile coming into action, yet' not a gun shot was 
id till close aboard, when the British opened in al 
ruJy grand and terrific. The enemy fought with 
obstinacy for an hour and a half at which period 
nch admiral, much shattered and completely beaten, 
direct for the land, and not being a mUe off, at 
minutes before noon,rui on shore, having nothing 
foremast standing, which also fell immediately on 
ring-.' The Superb being only in 17 fathom water 
ig-ed to haul off in order to avoid a similur misfor«- 
ut not long afterwards the Diomede posted on 
ior the Admiral, and all her masts went by the 

b2 
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board. About noon the firings ceased, and when the 
smoke cleared off, Le Brave, bearings a commodore's pen- 
dant, L' Alexandre, andLe Jupiter, were in possession of 
the English. The Atlas then approaching L'lmperiale, 
endeavoured to anchor, but the water was too deep,aod 
she was preparing to give the enemy a double-shotted 
broadside, when the Frenchman's colours were lowered 
in token of submission, but as that ship and the Diomede 
could not be got off, they were burned two days after 
the action by command of Admiral Duckworth. The 
loss on the part of the British amounted to 74 killed 
and 254 wounded, among the former there was not one 
officer, while the three French ships which fell into the 
hands of the English, had 760 killed and wounded, llbe 
loss of the other two could not be correctly aspertained, 
but was certainly not less than as many more. " Whes 
1 contemplate," says the brave Duckworth, in his official 
account of the victory, '^ the result of this action, where 
five sail of the line surrendered, or were apparently de- 
stroyed in less than two hours, I cannot (though bound 
to pay every tribute to the noble and gallant efforts of 
the hon. Rear Admiral Cochrane, Rear Admiral Loais, 
and the captains, officers, seamen, and royal marines 
under my command), be vain enough to suppose, that 
without the aiding hand of Providence, such fortunate 
results could have been effected, with a loss so compa- 
ratively small, and though I shall ever sympathize with 
the connexions of those that fell, the reflection on the 
cause, will, 1 hope, afford much consolation. To speak 
individually respecting the conduct of any officer would 
beiiyurious to all ; as all were equally animated with 
the same zealous ardour in support of their king and 
country. Yet possessed of these feelings, I cannot be 
silent, without injustice, to the firm and manly support 
for which I was indebted to Captain Keates, and the 
effect produced by the system of discipline and good 
order, in which I found the Superb, as well as the pre- 
eminence manifested by the British seamen^ which was 
never rendered more conspicuous than during this signal 
contest." 
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^ary. Queen of ScotSj received the Warrant for her 

Execution, 1687. 

On Tuesday the 7th of Febraary, the Earls of Shrews* 
buy aod Kent arrived at Fotheringay, and demanded 
access to the Queen, who then read in her presence the 
warrant for execution, and required her to prepare to die 
the ensuing morning. Mary heard them to the end 
without emotion, and then crossing herself in the name 
of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, '< That soul,'' said 
she, ^* is not worthy the joys of heaven, which repines 
because the body must endure the stroke of the execu- 
tioner : and though I did not expect the Queen of Eng- 
land would have set the first example of violating the 
sacred person of a sovereign prince, I willingly submit 
td that which Providence has decreed to be my lot.'^ 
Laying her hand on a Bible which happened to be near, 
Mary solemnly protested she was innocent of the con- 
spiracy which Babington had carried on against Eliza- 
beth's life, and she then mentioned the request contained 
in her letter to the Queen of England, but obtained no 
satisfactory answer. After a short pause, Mary entreated 
with particular earnestness, that in her last moments 
her almoner might be suffered to attend, in order that 
she might enjoy the consolation of those pious institu- 
tions prescribed by her religion. Even that favour, 
usually granted to the vilest, criminal, was however ab- 
solutely denied. 

The Queen's attendants during that conversation were 
bathed in tears, and though overawed by the presence 
of the two Earls with difficulty suppressed their anguish: 
However no sooner did Kent and Shrewsbury withdraw, 
than they ran to their mistress, and burst out into the 
most passionate exclamations of tenderness and sorrow. 
But the unfortunate Mary not only retained perfect com 
posure of mind but endeavoured to moderate their ex- 
cessive ainguish ; and falling on her knees with those 
domestics around her, thanked Heaven that her suffer- 
ings were so near an end, and fervently prayed that she 
might be enabled to endure what still remained with 
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decency and fortitude. The greater part of the evening 
was employed by Mary in settling her worldly affairs. 
She wrote her will with her own hand, distributing her 
money, jewels, and clothes among her attendants, ac- 
eording to their rank or merit. She also penned a short 
letter to the King of France, and another to the Duke 
of Gnise, full of tender but magnanimous sentiments, 
and recommended her soul to their prayers, and her 
afSicted servants to their protection. At supper she ate 
temperately as usual and conversed, not only with ease 
but cheerfulness ; she then drank to every one of her 
servants, and requested their forgiveness if she had ever 
failed in any part of her duty towards them, and at her 
accustomed hour retired to bed, and slept calmly for a 
few hours. 



Mary Queen of Scotland beheaded^ 1587. 

Early on the morning of her execution the unfortu* 
nate Mary retired to her closet, and employed a consi* 
derable time in devotion. At' eight o'clock the high 
iheriff and his officers entered her apartment^ and found 
her still kneeling at the altar ; she immediately started 
up, and with a majestic mien, her countenance undis-* 
mayed, and even cheerful, advanced towards the place 
of execution, leaning on two of Paulet's attendants. 
She was dressed in a mourning habit, but with an ele- 
gance and splendour she had long lain aside, except on 
a few festival days. An Agnus Dei hung by a poman* 
der chain at her neck, her beads were suspended from 
her girdle, and in her hand she carried a crucifix of 
ivory. At the bottom of the stairs the two Earls, at- 
tended by several gentlemen from the neighbouring 
counties, received her; and there Sir Andrew Mel vil, 
the master of her household, who had been secluded for 
some weeks from ber presence, was permitted to take 
his last farewell. At the sight of his royal mistress, 
whom he tenderly loved, reduced to such a situation, he 
melted into tears, bewailing her condition, and com- 
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plaining' of his own bard fate in being* appointed to 
carry the aecoant of such a moarnful event into Scot* 
land. Maiy replied, *' Weep not, good Melvil ; there 
is at present great caoae for rejoicing. Thoo ahalt this 
day see Mary Stuart delivered from all her cares, and 
such an end pat to her suflferings as she has long ex* 
pected. Bear witness that I die constant to my religion, 
firm in my fidelity towards Scotland, and unchanged in 
my affection to France. Commend me to my son ; tell 
him I have done nothing injurious to bis kingdom, to 
bis honor, or his rights ; and God forgive all those wiio 
have thirsted without cause for my blood.'' With much 
difficulty, and after many entreaties, Mary then prevail- 
ed on the two Earls to allow Melvil, together with 
three of her men servants and two of her maids to attend 
her to the scaffold, 

It was erected in the same hall in which she had 
been tried, raised a little above the floor, and covered, 
as well as a chair, the cushion, and block, with black 
cloth. Mary mounted the steps with alacrity, beheld all 
the af^paratus with an unaltered countenance, and sign- 
ing terself with the cross, sat down in the chair. Beale 
read the warrant for her execution aloud, to which she 
listened with a careless air, and like one occupied with 
other thoughts. The Dean of Peterborough then be* 
gan a devout discourse, suitable to her present condi- 
tion, and offered up prayers to heaven in her behalf; 
but Mary declared she could not in conscience hearken 
to the one or join in the other ; and kneeling down, re- 
peated a Latin prayer. 

When the Dean bad finished his devotions, the Queen 
with an audible voice, and in the English tongue, re- 
commended unto God the afflicted state of the Catholic 
church, and prayed for prosperity to her son, and long 
life and a peaceable reign to Queen Elizabeth. Mary 
then remarked that she hoped for mercy through the 
death of Christ, at the foot of whose image she now 
willingly shed her blood ; and then raising and kissing 
the crucifix^ thus addressed it, *^ As thy arms, O Jesus, 
were extended on the cross, so with the outstretched 
arms of thy mercy, receive me and forgive my sins." 
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She then prepared for the block by taking off her veil 
and apper garments^ and one of the execationers rudely 
endeavouring to assist, she gently checked him, and 
said with a smile, '' She had not been accustomied to 
undress before so many spectators, nor to be served by 
such yalets." With calm but undaunted fortitude the 
Queen laid her head on the block, and while one exe- 
cutioner held her hands, the other at the second stroke 
severed her head from her body, which chancing to 
escape its covering, discovered her hair already grown 
grey with care and sorrow. The executioner then 
raised it streaming with blood, while the Dean cried 
out, ** So perish all Queen Elizabeth's enemies I" The 
Earl of Kent alone answering " Amen/' The rest of 
the spectators continued silent and drowned in tears, 
being incapable at that moment of any other sentiments 
but those of pity or admiration. 

Such was the tragical fate of Mary Queen of Scots, 
after a life of forty-four years and two months, almost 
nineteen years of which had been spent in captivity. 
The political parties that were formed in the kingdom 
during Mary's reign, have subsisted under various deno- 
minations ever since that period. The rancour with 
which the sectarians were at first animated, has de- 
scended to succeeding ages, and their prejudices, as 
well as their rage, have been perpetuated and even 
augmented. Among historians who were under the 
dominion of all those passions, and who have either 
ascribed to the Queen of Scots every virtuous and amia- 
ble quality, or imputed to her all the vices of which the 
human heart is susceptible, we search in vain for Mary's 
real character, as she neither verified the exaggerated 
praises of the one party, nor the undistinguished cen- 
sures of the other. 

In Brantome's Memoirs of Illustrious Women, when 
speaking of the execution of Mary, which account he 
states as having received from one of her women, who 
returned to France after her royal mistress's execution, 
he narrates some curious facts. Among others it is re- 
corded, that after decapitation the body of the Queen 
was treated in a most disgraceful manner by the execu- 
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tiooer^ w2io proceeded to strip it in spite of the prayers 
of the attendants, when they at length made the wretch 
(Resist by tendering more than the worth of the apparel 
lo which he laid claim. It is further stated that the 
(corpse was then thrown Carelessly on an old billiard 
'^hie, in a ehamber adjoining the hall of Fothenngay, 
^d a worn-oHt piece of cloth placed over it Brantome 
mSy thai while the body continued in that apartment, 
be door of which was locked^ the attendants of the 
m frequently stole down unobserved in order to 
^p throug^h the key-hole, and gaze on all that could 
' traced of the remains of their martyred Queen. 



i»i^>^^<»^»»^»#^»^»» 



^rtyrdm of John Hooper, 1555. — Murder of Lord 

Darnleyj 1566. 

ohn Hooper, student and graduate in the University 
Word, was so deeply impressed with the stody of 
Scriptures, that he was compelled to remove from 
^j aad became steward to Sir Thomas Arundel, 
gaining a knowlectge of his religious principles, 
b he by no means approved, dispensed with his 
^s, although he was very partial to his merits and 
ded him as a friend. After having left Sir Tho* 
Aouse^ he went to Paris, but in a short time re- 
\ to England, and was retained by a Mr. Stent- 
^^^i the period when he was again molested, and. 
^sequence passed through France to the higher 
of Germany. There, commencing acquaintance 
earned men, he received much friendly attention, 
^ kindly entertained both at Basle and Zurich, 
he married a Burgonian, and applied himself very 
sly to the study of the Hebrew tongue, 
•ngth, ^when the period of the sanguinary six arti- 
I ceased 9 and King Edward reigned, who dispensed 
> the church, among many oth^r English exiles 
irned "was Hooper, who when bidding farewell 
^S^i^y prophetically remarked : " From time 
me hear from you, and I will write to say 
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I go on ; but the last news of all I shall not be able to 
write, for there," said he, taking- Bullinger by the hand, 
** where I shall take most pains, there shall you hear of 
me being burned to ashes ; and that shall be the last 
news which I shall not be able to write to yon, but you 
shall hear of me/' 

When Hooper had taken his farewell of Bullinger 
and his friends at Zurich, he repaired to England in the 
reign of Edward VI. ; and on arriving at London, conti- 
nued to preach every day. 

In his sermons Hooper deprecated sin, and sharply 
inveighed against the iniquity of the world, and the cor- 
rupt abuses of the church. The people flocked to hear 
his voice, which was most melodious ; and frequently 
when he was preaching, the church would be so full 
that many continued at the door. In his doctrine be 
was earnest, in tongue eloquent, in the Scriptures per- 
fect, in pains indefatigable, and in his life exemplary. 

Having preached l^lbre the King, he was soon after 
made Bishop of Gloucester, in which ofSce he continued 
two years, and conducted himself so uprightly, that bis 
very enemies could find jtio fault with him. After that 
he was promoted to the see of Worcester. Hooper was 
no less exalted in his private than public life ; in his 
domestic concerns he exhibited the best example, and 
saved nothing from the revenues of his bishoprics, be- 
stowing all in hospitality and charity. " Twice," sa^* 
Fox, " I was in his house in Worcester, where in his 
common hall I saw a table spread with good store of 
meat, and beset with beggars and poor people ; and 
asking his servants what this meant, they told me that 
their lord every day had at dinner a certain number of 
the poor of the said city, who were served by four at a 
time with wholesome meat, and after were examined by 
him in the articles of their faith ; and in such manner 
Hooper executed the office of a most careful and vigilant 
pastor for the space of two years and more." 

Having been cited to appear before Bonner and Dr. 
Heath, Hooper was led to the council, there falsely ac- 
cused of owing the Queen money, and in the ensuing 
year (1M4) he wrote an account of Us very severe 
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during eigphteen months oonfinemeiit in the 
Fleet; aod after the third examinaticm, Jan. 28th, 155A, 
a^ St, Maiy Ovary's, he, with the Rev. ]\Ir. Rogers, was 
CQodQcted to the Compter in Southwark, there to re- 
^ajo till the following day in order to ascertain whe- 
her they would recant. " Come, brother Rogers," 
»aid Hooper, '^ mast we two take this matter first in 
'and, and begin to fry these faggots ?" " Yes, Doctor," 
«dRog:efs, " by God's grace." '' Doubt not," replied 
hooper, " but God will give us strength ;" when the 
^ple so mudi applauded their firmness, that it was 
ith difficulty they were able to pass. Hooper was 
en degraded and condemned, and Rogers treated in a 
iiilar maimer. 

Daring' the few days Hooper remained in Newgate, 
^as frequently visited by Bonner without av$kil. On 
7th of February he arrived at Gloucester, and after 
first sleep continued in prayer till the morning. 
if Anthony Kingston, who had formerly been 
pr's friend, was appointed by the Queen to attend 
>s execution, who, as soon as he saw the Bishop, 
' into tears, and with tender entreaties exhorted 
to' live. '' True it is," said the Bishop, " th^ 
I is bitter and life sweet ; but alas, consider that 
eath to come is more bitter, and the life to come 
sweet." 

>ut eig>ht o'clock on the dth of February, 1555, 
sr was led forth, when there were many thousand 
IS collected together, as it happened to be market 
After praying for some time, a box was brought 
>d before the martyr upon a stool, which contain*- 
pardon from the Queen if he thought fit to re«- 
but on beholding it. Hooper cried out, ^^ If you 
y floal, away wiSi it !" The box being removed, 
'handos said, " Seeing there is no remedy, dis* 
m quickly." His prayers being concluded, the 
prepared for the stake, and taking off his host's 
^hich be had borrowed, delivered it to the she- 
nesting' him to see it restored to the owner; 
put aft the rest of his apparel, except a doublet 
^ ^w^Jberein he wished to have been burned, but 
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the sheriff oyerraling it, they were also stripped off. 
Being then in his shirt. Hooper trussed the linen be- 
tween his legs, where he had a pound of gunpowder in 
a bladder, and the same quantity placed under each 
arm, the same having been delivered to him by the 
guard. Desiring the people to rep^t the Lord*s prayer, 
and to pray for him during the period of his agotiy, he 
proceeded to the stake, when three irons were brought 
to bind him, one for his neck, another for his middle, 
and the third for his legs. On that for his middle being 
produced, it was found too short for his abdomen, which 
had swelled from imprisonment ; he therefore shrank in, 
and with his hands pressed back his stomach until it 
was fastened, but refused having the other irons affixed, 
assuring the executioner he would give no trouble. 

Order was then issued that the fire should be kindled, 
but there not being sufficient faggots, it was some time 
before the reeds which were strewed upon the faggots 
became ignited. More fuel having been brought, and 
a new fire kindled, it burned the martyr's extremities, 
and had little power above, excepting on his hair, that 
was scorched, and his flesh singed, all which time he 
prayed mildly but not loud. Thus, after three quarters 
of an hour of inexpressible torments, calmly expired 
John Hooper, upon the 9th of February, 1555. 

While Lord Damley resided at Glasgow, distant from 
Mary Queen of Scotland, and in that part of the king- 
dom where he possessed most influence, he was enabled 
to accomplish his designs with greater facility. In 
order therefore to prevent him from executing any wild 
scheme, it was necessary he should be removed to some 
place where he would be more immediately under the 
Queen^s eye. For that purpose, Mary, in the first in- 
stance, employed all her art to regain Damley's confi- 
dence, and then proposed his removal to the neighbonr- 
hood of Edinburgh, under pretence that he would there 
have easier access to the advice of physicians, while she 
herself could attend him without being absent from her 
son. The King was weak enough to be persuaded ; 
and still suffering from debility, and incapable of bear* 
ng fatigue, was conveyed in a litter to Edinburgh. 
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The place prepared for the King^s receplioii was a 
esidenee belonging* to the provost of a collegiate 
iiarcfi called Kirk of Field. It stopd nearly upon the 
ante spot where the honae belonging' to the principal of 
^e Voivemiy now stands. Such a situation, on a rising* 
round, and at the period in question standing in an 
len field, bad all the advantages of healthful air to re- 
nmeod it ; bat on the other hand, the solitude of the 
)t rendered it in every way proper for the commission 
tkt crime with a view to which it seems expressly 
have been chosen. 

^% continued to attend the King with the most as- 
>oiis care ; she was seldom absent from him through 
day, and slept two nights in the chamber under his 
tment. She heaped upon him so many marks of 
erness and confidence, as in a great measure tended 
ikt those suspicions which had so long disturbed 
But while he was thus fondly indulging in 
05 of the return of former happiness, he stood on 
sry brink of destruction. On Suiuiay, the 9th of 
1^7, about eleven at night, the Queen left the 
of Field in order to attend a mask in the palace, 
t two the following morning the house in which 
iog lay was blown up with gunpowder. The 
and shock occasioned by the sudden explosion 
^ the whole city, and the inhabitants ran to the 
here the dead body of the King, with that of a 

who had slept in the same room, were found 
in an adjacent garden without the city wall, un- 
i by fire, and having no bruise or mark of vio- 
'ich having been the unhappy fate of Henry Stuart, 
irnley, in the twenty-first year of his age. The 
nee of fortune and his own external accomplish- 
vithout any other merit, had raised him to a 
|f dig-nity of Which he was altogether unworthy. 
oily and ingratitude he forfeited the heart of a 
who doated on him to distraction. His inso- 
i inconstancy alienated from him such of the 
5 bad contributed most zealously towards his 
His levity and caprice exposed him to the 
the people, who once revered him as the de- 
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scendant of their ancient kings and heroes. Had he 
died a natural death, his end would have been uila* 
mented, and his memory forgt>tten ; but the cruel cir- 
cumstances of his murder, ami the shameful remissness 
manifested in neglecting' to avenge the crime, have 
caused his name to be rei^embered with regret» and 
made him an object of pity, to which feeling he wonld 
otherwise have had no title. 



Insurrection of the Fifth Monarchy Men, 1660-1. 

A set of religious fanatics calling themselves Fifth 
Monarchy men, created an insurrection in the city of 
London, having at their head one Yenner, a turbulent 
wine cooper, who, with his adherents, after coramittiDg 
some depredations, was on the 19th arrested, and the 
commotion suppressed. The above leader and one 
Hodgkins were in consequence executed neas the meet- 
ing-house in Coleman-street, and two others, named 
Oxwin and Prichard also suffered at the end of Wood- 
street, while on the 2ist, nine more paid with their lives 
for having figured as ringleaders in that insurrection, 
and were hanged in different places. 

These men maintained an opinion, that it was not 
sufficient to believe Christ should reign on earth and 
put the saints in possession of the kingdom, but the 
saints were to take the kingdom to themselves, and so 
fanatical were many of those misguided enthusiasts, as 
firmly to believe that the Redeemer would deseend 
from heaven for the express purpose of becoming their 
champion and commander. 



Martyrdom of Sir John Oldcattle, 1418. — Elizabeth 
of York died in Childbed, 1603. 

The heresy of WickUff, or LollafdiiBi, as it wsi 
called, b^anlo iocieaie daily, and received tdditioBftl 
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prepondemnce from the protection accorded 
it, and pablic preaching of Sir John Oldcastle, Baron 
Cobbam^wbo had served in the King's hoosehold^ and 
M high in royal favour* The character of this per* 
'^ODBgeyBs regarded both civil and militaiy excellence, 
Pointed him oat to Arundel, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
i a proper victim for ecclesiastical vengeance; and the 
ignitary in question, made application to Henry the 
'ftb, for permission to inflict the Lord Cobham as a no- 
nous miscreant, sullied by the most abominable he- 
sy> The generous nature of that magnanimous prince, 
diverse to such sanguinary modes of proceeding, and 
'before; requested tbat he might first be permitted to 
^nipt in person that nobleman's reformation. Henry, 
consequence, had a private conference with Sir John 
Icastle^ whom he found rooted to his dogmas, and re- 
'<e/y determined rather to yield his life, than barter 
religious tenets. The King was in consequence 
spelled to relinquish his servant to the rage of his 
^siastical enemies ; when the primate indicted Cob- 
^ and with the assistance of his suffragans, con* 
Q6dhim as an arch heretic to be burned alive. 
^ohn Oldcastle however, found means to escape 
^^e Tower on the day previous to his executioUj 
I he privily went among his adherents, and stimu- 
r their religious zeal, marched to London in order 
reveng-ed upon his persecutors. The King being 
ied of his movements, ordered the city gates to te 
t> and repairing by night to St. Giles's fields, seized 
chiefs of the Lollards, many of whom were exe- 
and the rest pardoned. The Lord Cobham how« 
Was not among the captured, and escaped fot 
'n years, when he fell into the power of his im- 
le foes^ and never did the cruelty of nuin invent, 
3sy doom . to more excruciating torments than 
3 which Cobham was condenmed. This unfcur^ 
adherent of Wickliff's had a chain affixed round 
dle^ and was elevated to such a height above the 
that he was thus gradually consun^ before the 
to speak more properly, roasted alive, which 
were infiicted upon him in St Giles's Fields. 
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Elizabeth of York, daughter of Edward the Fourth, 
whom Henry the Seventh had ei^onsed in order to esta- 
blish himself more firmly on the throne, by uniting* the 
white and red roses of York and Lancaster, died in child- 
bed, and soon after the princess to whom she had given 
birth. The life of Elizabeth had been far from happy ; 
as her royal husband having a rooted hatred to the 
House of York, had only married this princess from po- 
litical motives, and by his treatment uniformly evinced 
the antipathy he entertained towards the line from 
which she had sprang. 



Humphry^ Duke of Gloucester ^ murdered at St. Albans 9 
1447. — WUham and Mary proclaimed, 1689. 

Humphry, Dukeof Gloucester, who had been appointed 
Regent of England during the absence of his brother, 
John, Duke of Bedford, Regent of France, found many 
who felt envious of his situation, among which number 
was Henry Beaufort, Bishop of Winchester, gpreat uncle 
to Henry the Sixth, and the legitimate son of John of 
Gaunt. This haughty and wicked prelate, to whose 
care the education of the young monarch had been con- 
fided, possessed great penetration and experience, but 
was intriguing, and of a dangerous disposition. The 
Bishop had therefore incessant bickerings with the 
Duke of Gloucester, during which he frequently ob- 
tained an ascendancy over the open and unsuspecting 
temper of that prince. The Duke of Bedford in vain 
endeavoured to restore amity between his brother and 
the prelate. Parliament was also applied to in order to 
compass a reconciliation which proved fruitless, and 
their animosities in consequence tended for many years 
to embarrass the operations of government. After a 
series of machinations privily resorted to by Winchester 
to render the Duke of Gloucester unpopular, and, 
among others, an accusation that the Duchess, his wife, 
was addicted to sorcery, in proof of which the most in- 
famous, andj we may add, ridiculous expedients were 
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resorted to, the Cardinal caused a Parliament to be as« 
iembledat St. Edmundsbaryy before which Gloucester 
^assammoned, who no sooner appeared than he was 
Aai^ with treason, and thrown into prison. On the 
l^y appointed for the Duke to make his defence, he was 
mvered dead in his bed, though without any external 
)pearance of Tiolence on his body, which sudden death 
a&Qnivenally ascribed to Beaufort, Cardinal of Win- 
ester, who also expired six weeks after, testifying at 
i last moments the most acute feelings from guilt and 
sorsefor the sanguinary scene in which he had been 
ef actor. 



ames the Second being deposed, the next considera- 
was the appointment of a successor to the English 
De, when some declared for a Regency, and others 
the Princess of Orange should be invested with re- 
luthority, and the young prince considered as suppo- 
Dus. As debates in consequence ran very high, a 
'rence was demanded between the Lords and Com- 
y while the Prince of Orange, with his accustomed 
rm and prudence, entered into no intrigue with the 
»rs or members, but maintained a rigid silence, as 
^^iy unconcerned as to the result. Perceiving at 
t th&t little noticQ was taken of his own name, as 
led the succession, William summoned the Lords 
X, Shrewsbury, and Danby, with a few others, 
en told them that he had been invited over to 
t and defend the liberties of the English nation ; 
ving been successful, he had listen^ to various 
s for the establishing a new government, that 
re if they desired a Regent he deemed it incum- 
acquaint them he would never accept such an 
^hich must be attended with very great di£9cul- 
1 that even the crown he would refuse if com- 
wear it under the authority of the Princess his 
wever convinced of her merits. William then 
bat in the event of either of those schemes being 
he could yield no assistance in settling the 
the nation, but should return home to his own 
satisfied that he had been instrumental in secu- 
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riog the liberty of theirs. The declaration in question 
prcKlueed the desired effectyfor after a procrastinated de- 
bate in both Houses, a new monarch was preferred to a 
Regent by a majority of two votes, when it was agreed 
that Prince William and Princess Mary, of Orange, 
should reign jointly as King and Queen of England, 
while the administration of government should be vested 
in the King alone. The Marquis of Halifax, as Speaker 
of the Upper House, then made a solemn tender of the 
crown to their Highnesses in the names of the Peers 
and Ck>mmons of England, after which William accepted 
the proposal in terms of acknowledgment, and the same 
day William and Mary were proclaimed King and Queen 
of England. 



Queen Catherine Howard eaeecuted, 1542. 

Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury, having accused 
Catherine Howard, wife of Henry the Eighth, of incon- 
tinence, through the information of one Lascelles, she 
was attainted of high treason vnthout being brought to 
trial, when she avowed herself guilty of a criminal in- 
tercourse with Derham, Mannock, and Colepeper. Ca- 
therine was in consequence beheaded on Tower-hill, to- 
gether with the Lady Rochford, who found little com- 
miseration, as she had before tampered in blood, having 
been one of the false accusers of the unfortunate Anne 
Bolen. The Queen however, was more pitied, as she 
frankly avowed having spent a dissolute life prior to 
marriage; but solemnly denied, in her last moments, 
that she had been untrue since her union with the 
King. 

In consequence of the guilt of Catherine Howard, an 
act was passed making it high treason in any one not to 
publish a queen's incontinence; and that it should 
thenceforth be high treason for any female to espouse 
the King, if not a virgin. 
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Prince Charles and the Marquis of Buckingham »ei 
sail for Spain, 1623. — Admirql Jervis's Victory 
over the Spaniards , 1797. 

Prince Charles, accompanied by the Marquis of Buck- 
flofham, embarked on his romantic expedition to Spain, 
n ordor to bring about a match with the Infanta. 
The prince took Paris in his route, where he visited the 
oart incognito, and beheld Hettrietta Maria, daughter 
f Heniy the Fourth, whom he subsequently married. 
harles and the Marquis gained Madrid on the 6th of 
arch following, and although articles of marriage 
?re agreed to between the prince and the Infanta, the 
ath of Pope Gregory the Fifteenth, raised an obstacle 
the completion of the treaty, and rendered the dispen- 
ion void. On the 12th September, Charles returned 
England without the princess, and immediately after 
match was abruptly broken off. 

>a the night of the 19th of February, the Spanish 
; approached so near the ^British, that their signal 
i were distinctly heard. The English admiral then 
9 the signal to prepare for action ; and at day- 
k on the 14th, they were fcNrmed in the most perfect 
* for sailing in two lines. 

twenty minutes past eleven, admiral Jarvis 
mnicated his intention of passing through the 
y's line, and immediately after the signal was 

to eng-ag-o. The action soon became general, 
it quickly appeared that the admiral had accom- 
d hia design, of traversing the enemy's line. In 
{uence of the skilful manceuvres practised, part of 
[>anish fleet was effectually cut off from the main 
and reduced to the necessity of forming on the 
*d tack* Admiral Jarvis having thus fortunately 
id his first object, then directed his whole atten- 
the main body of the enemy's fleet to windward. 
tie after 12 o*ciock, the signal was made for thef 
fleet to tack in succession, and soon after, the 
"or ag^in passing the enemy's line, while the 
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Spanish admirars design appeared to be to join the 
ships to leeward, by wearing round the rear of the 
British lines. That intention was, however, frustrated 
by commodore Nelson, whose station in the rear af- 
forded him an opportunity of observing* the enemy's 
motions. He had no sooner, therefore, passed the 
Spanish rear, than he wore, and stood on the other tack 
towards the enemy ; and in executing that bold and de- 
cisive manoeuvre, he found himself alongside of the 
Spanish admiral, in the Santissima Trinidada, of 136 
guns. Notwithstanding such great disparity, the gallant 
Nelson did not shrink from the contest ; and while sus- 
taining this unequal conflict, his friends were eagerly 
pressing to his assistance, when the enemy's attention 
was directed to the Culloden, Captain Trowbridge, and 
the Blenheim, Captain Frederick. The able support 
given to commodore Nelson by those ships, and the 
quick approach of rear-admiral Parker with the Prince 
George, Orioir, Irrisistible, and Diadem, determined the 
Spanish admiral to relinquish his design of rejoining his 
ships to leeward, and he gave the signal for his main body 
to haul their wind, and make sail on the larboard tack. 
The advantage was then evidently on the side of the 
British, and the admiral meditated a co-operation, which 
effectually compelled their surrender. 

Captain CoUingwood, in obedience to orders, passed 
the two near-most ships of the enemy, and gave one of 
them, the St. Isidore, so effectual a broadside, that 
having been much injured before, she was obliged to 
submit. The Excellent then passed on to the relief of 
commodore Nelson, in the Captain, who was closely en- 
gaged with a Spanish three-decker, bearing an admiraFs 
flag ; but before CoUingwood could arrive, the Spa- 
niard's mizen-mast fell overboard, when she got en* 
tangled with her second, the St. Nicholas, a ship of 84 
guns. In this state, the commodore resolved on a bold 
and decisive measure, and determined, be the event 
what it might, to attack his opponent sword in hand. 
The boarders were,in consequence, stationed in readiness, 
and orders given to lay his ship close to the enemy. 

Ralph Willet Miller> the commodore's captain, di*- 
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rected the course of his ship so judiciously, that he laid 
her aboard the starboard quarter of the Spanish 84, her 
ipritsaJI yard passing over the enemy's poop, and hook- 
Dg in the mizes shrouds. The word to board being- 
iVei), those officers and seamen destined for that perilous 
\iiy, headed by Lieutenant Berry, passed with rapidity 
1 board the enemy's ship ; and in a short time the St. 
icholas was in possession of her intrepid assailants. 
ie commodore's ardour would not permit him to remain 

inactive spectator of the scene. He was aware 
) attempt was hazardous, when conceiving that his 
isence might animate his brave companions, and con- 
tote to the success of the daring enterprise^ as if by 
nagic impulse, he accompanied the party in their 
ck. ' Passing from the fore«>chain8 of his own ship 

the enemy's quarter gallery, and thence through 
cabin to the quarter-deck. Nelson arrived in time 
^ceive the sword of the dying Spanish commander', 
had been mortally wounded by the boarders. The 
nodore had not been long employed in taking the 
ssary measures to secure his hard earned conquest, 
I he found himself engaged in a more arduous 

The stem of the three-decker, his former oppo- 
was placed directly amidships of the weather-beam 
i prize, San Nicholas ; and from her poop and 
ies, the enemy sorely annoyed with musketry the 
\, who had boarded the San Nicholas. Nelson 
>t long* in deciding as to the conduct he should 

The two alternatives that presented themselves, 
either to quit the prize, or instantly board the 
lecker, when, confident in the brav^ of his sear 
e determined on thei latter. Directing therefore 
tional number of men to be sent from the captain, 
i the San Nicholas, the magnanimous commodore 
the assailants in that fresh attack, exclaiming : 
ninster Abbey, or a glorious victory !" Success 
w minutes crowned the enterprise, when the 

captain enquiring for the British command- 
^er^ dropped on one knee, and presented his. 
at the same time apologising for the Spanish 
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Admirars not appearing, as he had been dangercmsly 
wounded. 

Admiral Jervis in the interim, ordered the Victory to 
be placed on the lee quarter of the nearmost ship of the 
enemy, the Salvador del M undo, and threw in so effec- 
tual a discharge, that the Spanish commander seeing 
the Barfleur bearing down to second the Victory, thought 
proper to strike. 

A little after four in the afternoon, a signal was made 
for securing the prizes, which obliged Sir John Jeiris 
to bring to. The enemy^s ships which had been se- 
parated in the inoming, were beginning to open a fire 
upon the British covering ships; but though superior 
in number, and fresh for action, they contented them- 
selves with a few irregular broadsides, and left the con- 
querors to sail off triumphantly with their prizes. 

Captain Robert Calder, first captain to the Admiral, 
was sent home with the news of this important yietory, 
for which he was created baronet ; and the thanks of 
both Houses of Parliament voted to the admirals, cap- 
tains, officers, and crews of the squadron. His Majesty 
was moreover graciously pleased to create Sir John Jer- 
vis, a peer of Great Britain, by the title of Baron Jervis 
of Meaford, and Earl of St. Vincent ; a pension of 3000/. 
a year being also bestowed on him by the unanimous 
vote of Parliament. 



Dv4ch Inlands surrendered, 18J0. 

The Dutch Islands of Saint Eustatia, Saint Martin, 
and Saint Saba were sorreildered up to the British. 



>»^^^^<0i0^if^»0>0fe<^*0^ 



Sir Nathaniel Dance preserved the East India Fleet y 

1804. 

The British East India fleet of merchantmen, under 
Captain Sir Nathaniel Dance, being homeward bound 
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encountered a squadron of French men of war, which 

the English set at defiance, and brought their valoable 

cargo trinmphantly into port. In consequence of that 

noble exploit, the Committee appointed to dispense the 

JubscriptioQs of the Patriotic FiuHi collected at Lloyd's 

Coffee HoQse, conjointly with the Directors of the East 

India Company, whose merchandise, to an immense 

amount^ had thus been rescued from capture by the 

enemy, granted remunerations to the value of Fifty 

Thousand Poauds to Sir Nathaniel Dance, and all the 

)fficers and seamen concerned in that meritorious and 

rallaut action. 



The Second Battle of St. Albans, 1461. 

Queen Margturet's forces being victorious, marched 
yards London in order to restore the Kiog* to4iberty ; 
t the £arl of Warwick, who had put himself at the 
td of the Yorkists, then commanded an army in which 
led about the captive King, in cMrder to confer a 
{ition to his attempts. On the approach of the Laii« 
rians, the Earl ^conducted his forces, which were 
agthened by a body of Londoners, adherents to his 
e^ and he then gave battle to the Queen at St. Al- 
« While the armies were warmly engaged. Lord 
>lace, who commanded a considerable body of York- 
treacherously withdrew from the combat; which 
ecided the victory in favour of the Queen. Above 
thousand of the Yorkists perished in that battle, 
he person of the King again fell into the hands of 
vn party, to be treated with apparent respect, in 
y, with real contempt. 

*d BcHiville, to whose care Henry the Sixth had 
entrusted by the Yorkists, remained with the 
ch till after the defeat, having received an as- 
e of pardon ; but Queen Margaret, regardless of 
sbaiKl's promise, immediately ordered bis head to 
ick ofT. 
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Admiral Blake's gallant Victory aver Van Tromp, 

1663. 

On the 18th of Febrnary, Blake discovered the Dutch 
fleet standing up channel, off Cape La Hogae ; which 
consisted of no less than seventy sail of men of war, and 
300 merchantmen. Blake with twelve ships immedi- 
ately bore down upon the Dutch, and attacked them, 
when the battle commenced about eight in the morning. 
The English Admiral in the Triumph, distingnished 
himself by his accustomed boldness and intrepidity, and 
was nobly supported by the Fairfax, Captain Lawton, 
and the Vanguard, Captain M ildmay. Before the rest 
of the fleet could come up, those vessels were consider- 
ably damaged ; the Triumph in particular being mise- 
rably shattered. Blake lost the Captain of his own 
ship, a brave and active officer, whose name was Ball, 
together with Mr. Sparrow his Secretary, and above an 
hundred seamen, and among the wounded was the Ad- 
miral himself, who had received a ball in his thigh. 
The Fairfax was an equal sufferer with the Triumph, 
and on board the Vanguard, Captain Mildmay ( who on 
a former occasion had- taken a Dutch Vice Admiral) was 
killed. The Prosperous of 44 guns was boarded and 
taken by De Ruy ter, who in turn was near being carried 
in the same manner by another English ship, and while 
thus engaged^ the Merlin frigate retook his prize, the 
Prosperous. Thus the action continued with great fury 
till night, when the Dutch retreated with the loss of 
seven men of war, one of which was blown up, and the 
others sunk or taken. The dreadful carnage on board 
those which fell into the hands of the English, presented 
a shocking spectacle to the conquerors. 

During the night, the necessary preparations were 
made for renewing the combat, when the English hav- 
ing sent their wounded men on shore at Portsmouth, 
again sailed in pursuit of the enemy, who was overtaken 
about three in the afternoon off the Isle of Wight. Van 
Tromp wishing to avoid a close engagement, drew up 
his fleet in form of a crescent rofund the convoy ; and 
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ihus kept up a retreating* fight towards Boulogne, but 
bis line was at length forced, and completely broken by 
he English. De Ruyter's ship was so disabled that it 
>ecame requisite to tow her ; and the merchantmen per- 
eiving- t)ie Inability of the men of war to protect them, 
^gan to fly in every direction. This action, daring 
hich eight men of war and several merchantmen were 
ken by the English, did not terminate with the day : 
* tlie conquerors continaed the pursuit, and frequent 
rmishes took place during the night 
3n the morning of the 20th, the Dutch being* near 
tilogne, were again attacked with incredible fuiy, 
en three men of war were captured by Captains Law- 
, Martin, and Graves, and several of the enemy's mer- 
Qtmen picked up by Admiral Penn. The engage- 
it lasted till four in the afternoon, when the enemy 
pht shelter among the sands off Calais, and the 
Jish, not chusing to risk their large ships among the 
Is, desisted from the pursuit. 

those conflicts, which continued for three days in 
ission, the Dutch lost eleven men of war, thirty 
bant vessels, and by their own account, 1500 men. 
Qumber of killed on board the English fleet, was 
Y equal to that of the en^my, as Blake, in order the 
' to man the ships, had taken on board some regi- 

of soldiers, who were employed as marines. The 
s in those several obstinate conflicts lost but one 
the Sampson, which, being too much disabled to 
any port, was sunk by order of her commander, 
n Batten. 

iFmmmjrMJBLT raa vnmTaB«TK.i 

the First of Scotland Murdered, 1437. — Insur- 
rection at Edinburgh f 1638. 

father of George Dunbar, Earl of March, had 
p arms against Robert the Third, father of James 
it of Scotland, for which crime he had been par- 
The King, however, subsequently obtained a 
f declaring such pardon void, and thereby 

F 
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Dunbar was deprived of his Earldom. As many of the 
Scottish Chiefs possessed their lands by no better tenure 
than that by which the noble in question had derived 
bis possessions, namely, grants from the two Dukes 
of Albany, such a decision occasioned great alarm. 
Terror and discontent became manifest in this discovery 
of the King's intention, and, in consequence, the peers 
resolved to make a bold stand ere they would submit to 
be stripped successively of their lands, and reduced to a 
state of exigency and insignificance. The result was, 
that a few dei^rate men, who had suffered under the 
royal administration of affairs, formed a conspiracy 
, against the monarch's life, the first intelligence of 
which was received by James, then lying in his camp 
near Roxburgh castle. Not daring to cokifide in his no- 
bility, to whom he had given such causes for disgust, he 
forthwith dismissed them and their vassals, ana retired 
to a monastery, in the neighbourhood of Perth, where he 
was soon after assassinated in a most barbarous manner. 
It was the misfortune of James the First that his 
maxims and manners were too refined for the age in 
which he flourished. Happy had it proved for him had 
he reigned over a kingdom more enlightened and civi- 
lized ; his love of peace, of justice, and of elegance, 
would have crowned his plans with success, and instead 
of perishing for an attempt- to achieve too much, a grate- 
ful people would have applauded and seconded Ins en- 
deavours to improve them. 

The famous insurrection respecting the Covenant, 
which had been fomented by the Scottish Presbyterians, 
broke out at Edinburgh, when the malcontents threw off 
their allegiance, and entered into a covenant or associa- 
tion against the government, compelling all people to 
subscribe thereto. In consequence of such rebellious 
and arbitrary proceedings. Archbishop Spotswood, and 
several other Scotch prelates fled to England for safety. 

Charles the First then issued a proclamation, of a 
very dubious meaning, for the purpose of appeasing the 
violent measures adopted by the Presbyterian party, but 
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the latter entered a protest against the royal edict, 
whi€ii, in defiance of the coancil, they caused to be read 
at Stirling, Linlithgow, and Edinburgh. The factioua 
then fomied themselves into four tables, as they termed 
it, to manage their affairs, which was transacted during 
the periods of devotion ; and they fnrthw framed an 
oath to be administered to all such as signed the 
covenant. 



^i#»i#'^#>^»^^^»^ 



Coronation of Edward the Sixthy 1547. — Lord Mac* 

ffuire Emecutedy 164^. 

King Edward the Sixth was inaugurated at Westmin* 
ster, on which occasion forty Knights of the Bath were 
made, and a general pardon issued, from which, however, 
the Duke of Norfolk, Cardinal Pole,.and the Lord Cour- 
tenay were excepted. 

Connor, Lord Macguire, having been condemned in 
the upper bench, as it was called, at Westminster, for 
high treason and conspiring to subvert the government of 
Ireland, and in having been instrumental to the massacres 
ther^9 ^^ executed as a traitor at Tjrbum. 



y^<»^>^»y »#<>»# 



Act parsed respecting Literary Property, 1774.— 

Capture of Trinidad, 1797*. 

This day, the great cause respecting literary property 
was finally determined, when it was resolved by the House 
of Peers that the statute of Queen Anne was alone suffi- 
cient to secure a right to literary property, by whi^ 
enactment the common law prc^ierty was done away. 

Trinidad surrendered to the British arms. 

f2 
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Queen Henrietta Maria landed in Yorkshire, 1643. 

In order to support her husband's cause^ Henrietta 
Maria having procured succours, landed at Burlington 
Bay in Yorl^hire, with money, arms, and ammunition, 
which were conveyed by the Marquis of Montrose and 
the Earl of Newcastle's troops to York. Soon after the 
landing of her Majesty, five ships belonging to the Par- 
liament entered the road and fired upon the queen's 
vessels while in the act of sending their supplies on 
shore ; and some balls actually reached the town, and 
obliged Henrietta Maria to remove to an obscure lodg- 
ing, shortly after which, she was conducted to York by 
the Earl of Newcastle. 



f^^d 



Peace ratified with Tipjfoo Saib, 1791. '^Capture qf 

Martinique^ 1809. 

Lord Comwallis after displaying the valour of the 
British arms against the efforts of the belligerent Sul- 
tan, Tippoo Saib, terminated a peace which was truly 
glorious for England ; upon which occasion, Uppoo's 
two sons were surrendered up as hostages for the punc- 
tual fulfilment of the terms stipulated 1^ the trealy. 

The Island of Martinique was captured by the English , 
being one of the most valuable possessions of the Fiencl^ 
in the West Indies. 



Deaik of EtheUert, 616. — Coronation of Edward II. 
1808. — Papal Bull against Elizabeth, 1569. 

Ethelbert, who was fifth King of Kent, 'and sixth 
monarch of Britain, began to reign in 598. St Augus- 
tine first arrived in bis dominions in 506, with his fol- 
lowers, who were entertained by the King at Canter- 
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bury, where they rested ; and to whose doctrines Ethel- 
bert became a convert, and gave Canterbury for the use 
of the Augustines. That Churchman also procured from 
Ethelb^tthe gift of an idol temple, without the walls 
of that city, as a burial place for himself and successors, 
which he afterwards converted into a monastery. This 
monarch was the first who caused the laws of the land, 
to be collected, and translated into Saxon ; and per- 
formed many other acts worthy of example to his suc- 
cessors. He died February 24th, 616, being the twen- 
ty-first of his Christianity, the twenty-third of his 
monarchy, and the fifty-sixth of his reign over Kent, 
when he was buried at Canterbniy. Ethelbert's first 
wife was the daughter of Chilperic, King of France, by 
whom he had three children, a son and two daughters. 
He had a second wife, whose name is not transmitted to 
us by historians ; being unworthy of remembrance for 
having espoused her son-in-law after the death of his 
father. It is said that Pope Boniface presented EtheU 
berths eldest daughter Ethelburga, with a looking-glass 
and an ivory comb, in order to induce her to marry 
Edwin, King of Northumberland. 

The pleasure which the people generally feel at the 
accession of a new prince, effaces their sorrow for the 
deceased. The faults of the one are known and hated, 
while the other, from novelty, receives imputed merit. 
Much, therefore,*was expected from the young monarch 
Edward the Second, and all orders hastened to take the 
oath of allegiance to him. He was then in the twenty- 
third year of bis age, of an agreeable figure, a mild, 
harmless disposition, and apparently addicted to few 
vices; but he soon gave symptoms of his unfitness to 
succeed so great a monarch as his father; he was rather 
fond of the enjoyment of his power, than of securing it ; 
and lulled by the flattery of his courtiers, thought he 
had done enough for glory in having acceptai the 
crown. 



The Pope having excommunicated Queen Elizabeth 
the preceding year, this day published his famous bull. 
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abiolving' ber sabjecte from tbeir allegiance, cuniiig' 
them sboald tbey obey ber, and declaring ber to l^ 
deposed ; wbich anathema occasioned tome diatnr- 
banees among the Catholics, which were, howerer, 
speedily suppressed. 



Earl (f Essex beheaded, leOt^^^Assoeiatum Act in 
fa/Dimr of King WUliam, 1696. 

Essex and Southampton having been arrested, were 
immediately carried to the archbishop's palace at Lam- 
beth, from whence they were next day conveyed to the 
Tower, and tried by their peers on the nineteenth of 
February following. Little could be urged in their 
defence, their guilt was too flagrant, and though it de- 
served pity, it could not meet an acquittal. Eiuex after 
condemnation was visited by that religious horror which 
seemed to attend him in all his disgraces. He was ter- 
rified almost to despair, by the ghostly remonstrances of 
his own chaplain ; but felt reconciled to his enemies, and 
made a full confession of his conspirainr. It is alleged 
upon this occasion, that he had strong hopes of pardon, 
from the irresolution which the queen had manifested 
before she signed the wurant for his execution* She 
had formerly confided to him a ring, desiring he would 
send it to her in case of any emergency of such a nature, 
when it should procure him safety and protection. The 
ring in cpiestion was actually sent to the aueen through 
medium of the countess of Nottingham, wnose husband 
being a concealed enemy to the unfortunate earl, she 
never delivered it, and exasperated Elizabeth, who con- 
ceived him guilty of obstinacy in not making such appli- 
cation for mercy and forgiveness. The fact is, she ap- 
peared herself as much an object of pity as the unfortu- 
nate nobleman she was induced to condemn. 

The queen signed the warrant for the earrs execu- 
tion, then countermanded it, again resolved on his.death, 
and again felt a fresh return of tenderness, at length she 
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consented to his execution, and never afterwards enjoyed 
ooeday of peace. 

On the 25th, 26th, and 27th February, the members 
of both Houses of Parliament were employed in fram- 
ings and subscribing the celebrated Association, whereby 
it was declared that William Prince of Orange was 
rightful King of the realms of England, and they there* 
by mutually engaged to stand by and assist each other 
in defending his Majesty against King James and his 
adherents, and that in the event of William's coming to 
a violent death, they obliged themselves to unite and 
associate in revenging the same upon his enemies, and 
supporting the succession of the crown according to the 
act of the first of William and Mary. 



^^»»<^^>^»»^»^ 



King William thrown fnmh his horse f 1702. — Surren- 
der of the French Forces in Wales, 179?. — Sus-^ 
penHon of Cash Payments at the Bank, 1797* 

King William, in riding from Kensington towards 
Hampton Court, was unfortunately thrown from his 
horse and broke his collar bone, in which state he was 
conveyed to Hampton Court palace, and had the bone 
set, when he returned to Kensington the same evening. 
From the effects of that accident William became so 
weak, that it was found necessary to stamp his name on 
a commission for passing several acts ; among which 
was the act for further securing his Majesty's person and 
the succession of the crown in the Protestant line, and 
extinguishing the hopes of the pretended Prince of 
Wales, and all other pretenders, as well as their secret 
abettors. It was this same act that enjoined the taking 
the Abjuration oath, and was the last public act passed 
in the reign of this monarch. 



In a letter from Lord Cawdor to the Duke of Port- 
land^ it was announced, that the French forces who had 
effected a landing in Wales, under the command of 
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General Tate, chef de brig;ade, on the 73d of the monib^ 
had laid down their arms. 



An Order of Council was iMued for suspending' cash 
payments by the Bank of England, owing to the critical 
posture in which the country was placed from the ap- 
prehensions of a threatened mvasion on the part of the 
French. 



f^^*0^>^j>0^>0<^»0ijt 



King CkarMa Deelaraiion far Liberty of Om§eienee, 
repealed, 1672-8.— Trial of Dr. 8a€ket>erel, 1710- 
Soult defeated by the Marquis of WeUington, at 
OrtheZf 1814. 

A bill was passed in favour of the Presbyterians in 
the House of Commons, but negatived in the Upper 
House ; and on the same day, both Houses addrened 
Charles the First, complaining of the extension of Po- 
pery ; whereupon the King published a proclamation, 
commanding all Jesuits and Romiibh priests to quit the 
kingdom. The Commons, notwithstanding still feelings 
dissatisfied, entered upon new measures, resolring not 
to furnish the money bill till they procured a redress of 
grievances, and, in particular, a revocation of the decla- 
ration for liberty of conscience; when the monarch 
recalled the same and abrogated it, by breaking th^ 
seal with his own hand. 



Henry Sacheverel, who was bred at Oxford, possessed 
narrow intellects and an overheated imagination. He 
had acquired some popularity among those who distin- 
guished themselves by the name of high churchmen* 
and had seized every opportunity to vent his acrimonious 
feelings against the dissenters; and at the summer 
assizes at Derby, he particularly held forth in that 
strain before the judges. On the fifth of November in 
St. PauFs church, Sacheverel, in a violent declaration, 
defended the doctrine of non-resistance; inveighed 
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Edward IV. proclaimed ai London^ 1461.— Aoce ra- 
tified witk Holland y 1674. 

It now only remained that the city of London shoald 
declare in favor of Queen Mai^gpaiet ; l>ut the Earl of 
Warwick had previously secured the citizens in his in- 
terests ; and the populace dreading her tamultuoiu army, 
refused to open their gates to her summons. In the 
mean time, young Edward, eldest son of the late Duke 
of York, began to repair the losses his party had already 
sustained, and infuse fresh spirit into the Yorkists. That 
Prince, then in the bloom of youth, remarkable for the 
beauty of his person,, his bravery^ and popular deport- 
ment, advanced towards London with the remainder of 
Warwick's army, and obliging Maigaret to retire, entered 
the city amidst the acclamations of the multitude. Per- 
ceiving his own popularity, Edward supposed that the 
time had arrived for nim to lay claitan tp the crown, and 
in consequence, his friend Warwick, assembling the 
citizens in St. John's Fields, pronounced an harangue, 
setting forth the title of Edward, and inveighing against 
tlie tyranny and usurpation of the house of Lancaster. 
He then demanded whether the^ chose Henry for their 
King. To which the people crying " a York! a York !" 
he quickly convened an assen^bly of lords and. bishops 
at Baynard's Castle, where they ratified their choice. 
The young Duke was in consequence proclaimed King 
by the title of Edward IV. ; and then conducted, with 
great ceremony, to the palace in which Henry had 'been 
accustomed to reside while he remained within the 
walls of the city. ' 



••WW«M»«n 



The glorious peace with Holland was proclaimed 
Feb. 28, 1674, whereby the Dutch agreed to strike to 
the English flag in the British seas, to settle the com- 
merce with the Indies, and that the English planters at 
Surinam, of which island the Dutch had possessed them- 
selves, should enjoy the liberty of selling their eifects 
and retiring, the Dutch undertaking to pay the King of 
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Eofirland £.200,000, in liea of the claims hit ^ ^ 
had on them, excepting what had reference to Indian 
affairs. 

Lard Fairfax defeated at Poniefraet, 1645. 

Siif Marmadake Langdale, who commanded a body of 
the royal forces^ defeated the Parliamentarians under 
Lord Fairfax at Pontefract, and relieved that place. 
Notwithstanding the services rendered by Fairfax to 
Cromwell, he ultimately headed a party of the Presby* 
terians, who secretly entered into an engagement to de- 
stroy him. The administration of the Protector during 
the Commonwealth, both at home and abroad, had ex- 
hausted his revenues, so that he w<is left consicterably in 
debt. No sooner was one conspiracy detected, than 
another was hatched ; and to increase his calamity, he 
learned, upon reasoning principles, that his death was 
not only desirable, but his assassination woald be a meri- 
torious action. A book was published by one Colo- 
nel Titus, a man who had formerly been strenuously at- 
tached to Cromwell's canse, entitled, ^< Killing no Mur- 
der,'' and of all the pamphlets that appeared at the 
time, or have since issued from the press, that production 
was the most eloquent and masterly. ^' Shall we,'' said 
that popular declaimer, ^* who would not suffer the lion 
to invade us> tamely stand to be devoured by the wolf I " 
'TheTrotector read that spirited production, and it is af- 
firmed he was never seen to smile after. 



^»^»^»l»»^»^»>^»i^^» 



IfUenriew between King SUefhen and Queen Maud, 
1141. — The Parliament issued an Ordinanee far 
England ta put hereeJf in a state af d^ense, 1642. 

After the defeat of King Stephen's forces near Lin- 
coln^ on which occasion that monarch had conducted 
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dgalnst the toleration of diasenten ; declared the church 
was dangerously attacked by its enemies, and slightly 
defended by its false friends. He mounded the trumpet 
for the zealous, and exhorted the people to put on the 
whole armour of God. Sir Samuel Gerard, then Lord 
Mayor, countenanced that harangue; which, though 
very weak both in matter and style, was published 
under his protection, and extolled by the tones as a 
masterpiece of elocution. Those Sermons owed all 
their celebrity to the complection of the times, and are 
now very deservedly neglected. 

Dr. Sacheverel was tried before the peers in West* 
minster Hall, Queen Anne being present titco^. for 
seyeral days. In his way thither, he was attended by 
immense multitudes ; and a meeting-house pulled down, 
and the materials burnt in LincolnVlnn-Fields. . The 
Doctor having been found guilty by sixty-nine against 
fifty-nine voices, the Commons proceeded to the Upper 
House, and demanded judgment against Sacheverel. 
He was, in consequence, compelled to kneel at the.bar 
while the Chancellor pronounced as follows : " That he 
should forbear to preach during three years, and his 
printed sermons be burnt before the Royal Exchange by 
ihe hangman, in presence of the Lord. Mayor, &c." 
Thus terminated the prosecution of Dr. Sacheverel, 
whose discourses at Derby and St. Paul's had been pro- 
nounced malicious, scandalous, and seditious libels, 
highly reflecting upon her Majesty and her govern- 
ment, the late happy revolution and the Protestant suc- 
cession, &c. 



" I ordered Marshal Sir William Beresford," says the 
Marquis of Wellington in bis despatch, dated St. Sever, 
'' to turn and attack the enemy's right, with the fourth 
division, under Lieutenant General Sir Lowry Cole, and 
the seventh division under Major General Walker, and 
Colonel Vivian's brigade of cavalry, while Lieutenant 
General Sir Thomas Picton should move along the 
great road leading from Peyrehourade to iPrthez, and 
attack the heights on which the enemy's centre and left 

f3 
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Stood, with the third and sixth divisions, snpported by 
Sir Stapleton Cotton, with Lord Edward Somerset's 

brigade of cavalry. Major General Charles Baron 
Alten, with the light division kept np the commiuiica* 
tions, and was in reserve between those two attacks. 
I likewise desired Lieutenant General Sir Rowland 
Hill to cross the Gave, in order to tarn and attack the 
enemy's left. 

^' Marshal Sir W. Beresfbrd carried the village of St. 
Boes, with the fourth division under the command of 
Lieutenant General Sir Lowry Cole, after an obstinate 
resistance by the enemy ; but the ground was so nar- 
row, that the troops could not deploy to attack the 
heights, notwithstanding the repeated attempts of Major 
General Ross and Brigadier General Vasconcello's 
Portuguese brigade ; and it was impossible to turn the 
enemy by their right, without an excessive extension of 
our line. I therefore so far altered the plan of the ac- ' 

. tion, as to order the immediate advance of the third and 
sixth divisions, and then moved forward Colonel Bar- 
nard's brigade of the light division, to attack the left 
at the height, on which the enemy's right was posted. 
This attack, led by the 52nd regiment under Colonel 
Colbome, supported on their right by General Brisbane's 
and Colonel Kean's brigades, of the third division, aided 
by simultaneous attacks on the left from Major General 
Anson's brigade, and on the right by Lieut. General Sir 
Thomas Picton, with the remainder of the third and the 
sixth division, under Lieut. General Sir Henry Clinton, 
at length succeeded in dislodging the enemy from the 
heights, and ensured to us the victory. 

*' in the mean time, Lieut. General Sir Rowland Hill, 
had forced the passage of the Gave above Orthez, when 
perceiving the state of the action, he moved on imme- 
diately with the second division of infantry, under Ge- 
nerals Sir William Stewart's and Fane's brigade of 
cavalry, dii^ct for the great road from Orthez to St. 
Sever, thus keeping upon the enemy's left, and leaving 
us in quiet possenion of the field, the French retiring in 
excellent order." 
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The refractory Members of the House of Commons 
seized, 1629. — Battle of Barossa, 1811. 

Charles having^ seut for the Serjeant of the House, 
that officer -ivas detained, in consequence of the doors 
heiog locked. He then dispatched the gentleman usher 
of the black rod with a message, but he was denied ad- 
mittance until a protest was read> purporting, " That 
whosoever should introduce innovations in religion, or 
seek to establish Popery or Arminianism ; or advise the 
taking tonnage or poundage, not sanctioned by Parlia- 
ment, or pay the same, should be regarded as an enemy 
of the kingdom." The House then in great confusion 
adjourned to a certain day. 

In consequence of such refractory conduct and impe- 
rative measures, warrants were issued by the Privy 
Council, for seizing certain members of the Parliament 
who were accounted most riotous, when Holies, Weston, 
Elliot, and Valentine, having appeared before the Coun- 
cil; refused to answer for what had b^en said and done 
in the Commons House^ in consequence of which they 
were committed close prisoners to the Tower. From 
that moment, may be dated the commencement] of de- 
termined hostility towards the King, who was never 
pardoned by the members of the Lower House^ for what 
was deemed by them an unpardonable infringement of 
their parliamentary rights. 

General Graham determined on the immediate attack 
of the enemy, having the most implicit reliance on the 
bravery and discipline of his troops. For that purpose a 
powerful battery of ten guns began to play from the 
centre ; while on the right was drawn up the brigade 
of guards, the flank battalion of the 28th, two compa- 
nies ot the second rifle corps, and part of the 67th regi- 
ment: the left being formed by a brigade of the Cold- 
stream guards, and the flank battalion of Lieutenant- 
colonel Barnard's regiment. 

The centre battery was directed against General La- 
val's division, which continued to advance^ notwith- 
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staDding it sufTered severely, till it was received and 
checked by the left wing of the British. That force 
having stopped the progress of the French, advanced to 
the charge with the utmost intrepidity, and soon decided 
the defeat of General Laval's division. During that en« 
counter, the eagle of the eighth regiment of light in- 
fantry, and one howitzer were taken. 

General Kufin's division of the enemy was posted on 
a hill, and to oppose that corps, the right wing of the 
British directed its attack. The enemy confiding in su- 
periority of numbers, and an advantageous position^ en- 
countered the English on the ascent of the hill, where 
the conflict raged most fiercely, and was extremely san- 
guinary. The struggle was however soon terminated, 
as the enemy ere long gave way, and in yielding up 
their previous position on the brow of the eminence, 
such movement greatly contributed to their confusion 
and slaughter. Thus terminated the affair at Barossa, 
which although obstinate in its nature, and brilliant, aa 
regards the result, did not occupy more than an hour 
and a half, at the expiration of which time the enemy 
was in full retreat. General Graham did not think it 
advisable to pursue the French, owing to the exhausted 
state of his soldiers ; after the battle his troops re-occu- 
pied their original position on the heights of Barossa, 
where they were joined by the two battalions of the 
Spaniards, to whom they had been entrusted when he 
first quitted them. 



Union of England and Scotland, 1707. 

Previous to the passing of the Bill for the Union of 
England and Scotland, and its receiving the assent of 
Queen Anne, very warm debates took place in both 
Houses of Parliament, and several protests were entered 
in the House of Peers. The method of electing Scotch 
noblemen to sit in the Upper House, was in particular 
disapproved, it being apprehended that such an altera- 
tion might be dangerous to the constitution. 
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himself with so much braveiy^ he^ on being' captured^ 
was oondacted to the presence of Maud ; who, as no 
accommodation could be effected between them, com* 
mitted that prince to Gloucester gaol, wh^re he was laid 
in irons. A national synod was then convened, and 
Maud acknowledged Queen, after which the English 
people swore allegiance to her. 

King Charles having refused to sanction the Militia 
Biil> which had been framed by the Commons, the lat- 
ter came to a resolution of settling the same without him. 
They in consequence protested against his having any 
authority to command the militia, and declared that 
those who had put themselves in a posture of defence, 
concurred in the direction of both Houses, and were jus* 
tifiable by law. 

The King replied, that he had maturely considered 
the subject, and saw no reason why he should deviate 
from his original determination ; that he however had 
no thoughts but what were bent on peace and justice to 
his people, which it was his intention to preserve, rely- 
ing on the goodness of God for the preservation of him* 
self and his rights. 

On the King's answer being reported, the two Houses 
resolved : That the kingdom should be forthwith put m 
a posture of defence, that all the Lords Lieutenants in 
England should deliver in their commissions, and cancel 
the same as illegal ; and they further commanded the 
Earl of Northumberland, who was Admiral, to equip the 
royal navy, and be in readiness to put to sea in their ser- 
vice. All those measures were adopted before his Ma- 
jesty had raised any forces, or taken measures for his de- 
fence ; which plainly demonstrated, that he did not or 
ever intended to commence hostilities against the two 
Houses. It was however some reflection on his pru-* 
dence, that he should have been found so completely 
unprovided, and permit Parliament to possess themselves 
of his treasures, forts, fleets, and magazines, as well as 
levy his own militia against him. The King thus find- 
ing all attempts of an amicable nature unavailing, and 
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tatedi and his bead set upon the highest tower of Lon* 
don. He^ notwithstanding, banished the sons of Ed- 
mund from prudential motives, and espoused Emma, 
widow of Ethelred, father of Edmund, by whom he bad 
two sons, Sueno and Canute, the former of whom suc- 
ceeded him in the kingdoms of Denmark and Norway, 
while the latter was supplanted on the English throne 
by Harold, sumamed Harefoot. 

Though Canute gratified his ambition in obtaining 
the throne of Engiand, he was at first compelled to 
make some very mortifying concessions, and in order to 
acquire the affections of the nobility, took every oppor- 
tunity of indulging their avarice. However, as bii 
power encreased, tmd his title acquired solidity, he re- 
sumed those grants he had made, and even put several 
nobles to death, fully aware that those who had betray- 
ed their native prince, would not scruple to act in a nmi- 
lar manner towards himself in case of a favourable 
opportunity. He was no less severe in his exactions 
upon the lower orders of the people, levying on one oc- 
casion seventy-five thousand pounds upon the realm^ and 
eleven thousand more on the city of London. 

Death of King William the Thirds 1702. 

« 

William perceiving his end approaching, the objects 
of his former care lay still next his heart ; and the fate 
of Eurc^e seemed to remove the sensations he might be 
supposed to feel for his own. The Earl of Albemarle 
arriving from Holland, he conferred with him in private 
pn the posture of affairs abroad, and two days after, hav- 
ing received the sacrament from Archbishop Tenison, be 
expired in the fifty-second year of his age, after havintf 
reigned thirteen years. 

He was in person of a middle stature, "a thin body* 
and a delicate constitution ; he had an aquiline nose, 
sparkling eyes, a large forehead, and a grave solemn 
aspect. He left behind him the character of a great 
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politician, though he had never been popnlar ; md a 
formidable general, though seldom victorious. His de* 
pertinent was grave, phlegmatic, and sull^i ; nor did he 
shew any fire but in the day of battle. He desfiised 
flattery, yet loved domimon, and was greater as the 
Stadtholder of Holland than as King of England ; hav- 
ing been a father to the one, and to the other a suspi* 
Gioas fiiend. His character and success serve to demon- 
strate, that moderate abilities will achieve the greatest 
purposes^ if the objects aimed at be pursued with per^ 
seyerance, and planned without unnecessary or ostenta- 
tious refinement 



Murder of David Xizxio, 1566. — Lard Capel beheaded, 

1648. 

On the ninth of March, says Dr. Robertson, lyforton 
entered the court of the palace with a hundred and sixty 
men; and without noise or resistance seized all the 
gates. While the Queen was at supper with the coun- 
tess of Argyle, Ri^io, and a few other persons, the 
King suddenly entered the apartment by a private 
passage ; at his back was Ruthven clad in complete ar« 
mour, and with that ghastly and horrid look which long 
sickness had given him : three or four of his most trusty 
accomplices followed him. Such an unusual appear- 
ance alarmed those who were present. Rizzio instantly 
apprehended that he was the victim at whom the blow 
was aimed ; and in the utmost consternation retired be- 
hind the Queen, of whom he laid hold, hoping that the 
reverence due to her person might prove some protection 
to him. The conspirators had proceeded too far to be 
restrained by any considerations of that kind. Numbers 
of armed men rushed into the chamber; RuthVen drew 
his dagger, and with fi furious mien and voice, com- 
manded Rizzio to leave a place of which he was un- 
worthy, and which he had too long occupied. Mary 
employed tears, entreaties, and threatenings, to save her 
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tatedy and his bead set upon the highest tower of Lou- 
don. He, notwithstanding, banish^ the sons of Ed- 
mund from prudential motives, and espoused Emma, 
widow of Ethelred, father of Edmund, by whom he had 
two sons, Sueno and Canute, the former of whom suc- 
eeeded him in the kingdoms of Denmark and Norway, 
while the latter was supplanted on the English throne 
by Harold, sumamed Harefoot. 

Though Canute gratified his ambition in obtaining 
the throne of Engiand, he was at first compelled to 
make some very mortifying concessions, and in order to 
acquire the affections of the nobility, took every oppor- 
tunity of indulging their avarice. However, as bis 
power encreased, and his title acquired solidity, he re- 
sumed those grants he had made, and even put several 
nobles to death, fully aware that those who had betray- 
ed their native prince, would not scruple to act in a simi- 
lar manner towards himself in case of a favourable 
opportunity. He was no less severe in his exactions 
upon the lower orders of the people, levying on one oc- 
casion seventy-five thousand pounds upon the realm, and 
eleven thousand more on the city of London. 

Death of King William the Third, 1702. 

« 

William perceiving his end approaching, the objects 
of his former care lay still next his heart ; and the fate 
of Europe seemed to remove the sensations he might be 
supposed to feel for his own. The Earl of Albemarle 
arriving from Holland, he conferred with him in private 
.on the posture of affairs abroad, and two days after, hav- 
ing received the sacrament from Archbishop Tenison, he 
expired in the fifty-second year of his age, after havinc: 
reigned thirteen years. 

He was in person of a middle stature, 'a thin body, 
and a delicate constitution ; he had an aquiline nose, 
sparkling eyes, a large forehead, and a grave solemn 
aspect. He left behind him the character of a great 
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politician, though he had never been popnlar ; and a 
formidable general, though seldom victoriooB. His de* 
portment was grave, phlegmatic, and sullen ; nor did he 
shew any fire but in the day of battle. He desfiised 
flatteiy, yet loved dominion, and was greater as the 
Stadtholder of Holland than as King of England ; hav- 
ing been a father to the one, and to the other a suspi- 
cions friend. His character and success serve to demon- 
strate, that moderate abilities will achieve the ^atest 
porposes^ if the objects aimed at be pursued with per- 
severance, and planned without unnecessary or ostenta- 
tious refinement 



Murder of David Misutio, 1566. — Lard Capel beheaded, 

1648. 

On the ninth of March, says Dr. Robertson, fforton 
entered the court of the palace vrith a hundred and sixty 
men; and vdthout noise or resistance seized all the 
gates. While the Queen was at supper with the coun- 
tess of Argyle, Ri^io, and a few other persons, the 
King suddenly entered the apartment by a private 
passage ; at his back was Ruthven clad in complete ar> 
mour,and with that ghastly and horrid look which long 
sickness bad given him: three or four of his most trusty 
accomplices followed him. Such an unusual appear- 
ance alarmed those who were present. Rizzio instantly 
apprehended that he was the victim at whom the blow 
was aimed ; and in the utmost consternation retired be- 
hind the Queen, of whom he laid hold, hoping that the 
reverence due to her person might prove some protection 
to him. The conspirators had proceeded too far to be 
restrained by any considerations of that kind. Numbers 
of armed men rushed into the chamber; Ruthven drew 
his dagger, and wich a furious mien and voice, com- 
manded itizzio to leave a place of which he was un- 
worthy, and which he had too long occupied. Mary 
employed tears, entreaties, and threatenings, to save her 
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favourite ; but notwithstanding all tliese, he was t6ni 
from her by violence, and before he could be dragged 
through the next I4>artment9 the rage of his enemies pat 
an end to his life, piercing his body with fifty-six wooncb. 

The illegal High Court of Justice, as it was denomi- 
nated, doomed to the block the brave and virtuous Lord 
Capel, who with the Duke of Hamilton and the Earl of 
Holland, after condemnation, suffered at Palace-yard, 
Westminster, when a proclamation was issued by the 
Parliament, declaring the people of England to be a 
free state. That document Alderman Reynoldson was 
commanded to proclaim in the city; but resolutely refusing 
to comply, he was committed to the Tower^ and a new 
Lord Mayor chosen by a Common-hall, who with se- 
veral other Aldermen, imbued with the same refractory 
spirit, willingly proclaimed the edict of the newly self- 
created Republic of England. 



i»^^^^^f » >#^r^»^ 



King Charles Dissolves the Parliament^ 1629. 

The turbulent conduct pursued by the Members of 
the House of Commons, urged King Charles the First to 
repair to the House of Peers, where in a speech he de- 
clared, that the seditious conduct pursued by many of 
the Commons compelled him, however unwillingly, to 
dissolve Parliament, at the same time he warmly com- 
mended the behaviour of several Members in the House 
of Peers. The Parliament was in consequence dis- 
missed after the speech from the throne, without the 
usual form being resorted to of sending for the Commons, 
nor was any act passed during that sessions. The King 
immediately after issued a Declaration, declaring the 
reasons why he had dissolved the Parliament, and in 
that document stated : '^ That he accounted it presump- 
tion in any to prescribe to him the time for convening a 
Parliament.'' That measure was immediately after fol- 
lowed by a prosecution of many of the Members, when 
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an information was exhibited in the Star Chamber 
against them for their undutiful speeches and turbulent 
proceedings during^ the late Sessions of Parliament. It 
was thas the unfortunate monarch embroiled himself 
with his Parliament at a period when Puritanism began 
to acquire great ascendancy over the public mind. Their 
alle^d morality of conduct prompted that party to as- 
sume the name of Puritans^ which , of all sects proved 
most dangerous to the cause of monarchy, as its tenets 
were calculated to support an imagined equality that 
reigns in a state of nature. The partisans of Puritanism 
being generally men of warm and obstinate tempers, 
that enthusiasm which prompted them to indulge in.re- 
ligioas rhapsodies, fomented the same daring spirit as 
regarded the principles of civil liberty, then almost un- 
known in Europe. It is consequently little to be won- 
dered at, that the King should endeavour to check the 
growth of opinions so unfavourable to his prerogative, 
and which ultimately brought on a sanguinary struggle 
that produced the downfall of the throne^ and his own 
untimely fate. 



The Duke of Clarence drowned in a butt of Malmsey, 

1478. 

Notwithstanding the services rendered by Clarence to 
'\^ brother Edward in having deserted the cause of- the 
Earl of Warwick, he had never been able to recover the 
King's friendship, forfeited by his former confederacy 
with that powerful nobleman called the King Maker. 
A pretext was in consequence sought to compass the 
ruin of Clarence, and the openness of his disposition soon 
afforded the wished for occasion. Edward the Fourth 
being one day engaged in a hunting party on the do- 
main of Sir Thomas Burdet, a creature of the Duke's, 
the King chanced to kill a white buck which had been 
a great favourite with the owner, who being vexed at 
the loss, during the irritation of the moment wished 
that the horiw of the deer were in the belly of the per- 
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son who had advised the King to snch an insult. Per that 
momentary ebullition of passion^ Burdet was tried for 
his life, and publicly executed at Tyburn, and Clarence, 
on the death of his friend, vented his sorrow in bitter re- 
proaches on the conduct of his brother, inveighing 
against the iniquity of such a sentence. . Edward, highly 
offended at this freedom, or using it as a pretext against 
the Duke, caused him to be arraigned before the House 
of Lords, presenting himself in person as his accuser. In 
those days of confunon, every crime alleged by the pte- 
vailing party proved fatal ; Clarence was therefore found 
guilty, when being granted a choice of the mode in 
which he would wish to suffer death, historians assert 
that he was privily drowned in a butt of Malmsey in the 
Tower, a singular election, which in all {Nrobability im* 
plied that the prince had entertained an extraordinary 
predilection for that beverage. 



James the Second landed at Kinsale^ 1689. 

Having been furnished with five thousand men by the 
King of France, James landed at Kinsale in Ireland, 
from whence he proceeded to Dublin. There he was 
joined by the Earl of Tyrconnel, who had collected an 
army of thirty thousand foot, and eight thousand horse, 
in furtherance of that prince's attempt to regain the 
English crown. Independent of the troops above men- 
tioned, France had also assisted James with fourteen 
ships of the line, six frigates, three fire-ships, and na- 
merous transports, containing arms for forty thousand 
men ; added to which he had money, plate, and equi- 
pages of every description. On that occasion the Kin^ 
was attended by Count D'Avaux, and many other 
Frenchmen of distinction. 

James did not manifest any great degree of policy on 
his arrival in Ireland, as he continued to molest the Pro- 
testants, and even carried his religious animosity so far 
as to cause one of the magistrates of Cork to be executed 
in consequence of bis having declared for the ftince of 
Orange. 
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Richard L having regained his liberty ^ returned to 
England, 1194.— Battle of Staniford, 1470.— Sir 
John Borlaae Warren defeated Admiral Linois, 

1806. 

The releasement of Richard Coeur de Lion from cap- 
tivity was performed with great ceremony at Mentz, in 
presence of the German nobility ; the money was paid 
by Qaeen Eleanor, and hostages delivered as security 
for the liquidation of the residue, when the English 
monarch once more found himself restored to freedom. 
The Emperor, however, witnessed his liberation with a 
oiaJioTiant heart, as he could not bear to behold one 
whom he had made his enemy^in the enjoyment of hap- 
piness ; neither could he brook the being deprived of 
those advantages that might result from his longer de* 
tention. All his terrors from his subjects, yielded to the 
^aperfor dictates of avarice; he therefore resolved to 
send Richard back to his former prison, and issued or- 
Aers that he might be pursued and again arrested. For- 
taoately, however, for the English hero, the messengers 
arrived too late, as Richard, well acquainted with the 
perfidious and morose character of the Emperor, and se- 
cretly apprised of the offers tendered by the French 
Kio^y bad previously commanded that shipping should 
avait him at the month 6i the Scheldt. On arriving, 
theiefore, at the place of embarkation, the King pro- 
ceeded instantly on board, and although the wind was 
adverse, stood out for sea ; so that when his pursuers 
reached Antwerp, the bark that conveyed him was out 
of sight of the land. 



King Edward IV. having effected his escape, raised 
w army with all possible expedition, and marched to 
mcounter the forces of King Henry VL commanded by 
Warwick, which he met near Stamford, where a san- 
piinary battle ensued, that terminated in the overthrow 
>f the latter, who, with the Duke of Clarence, Hed for 
^fety into Devonshire. 
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Sir John Borlase Warren encountered Rear Admiral 
Linoia' squadron off Madeira, which he engaged ; vrhen 
the result was the capture, of the Marengo and La Belle 
Poule, constituting part of the French force in question* 



Dutch Islands captured by Rodney, 1781. 

This day the gallant Admiral Rodney added to the 
glory of the English flag, by capturing the Dutch 
islands of Demerara and Essequibo. 



^^»^»#^^»»i^^» 



Royal Academy established, 1768. — Victory obtained 

in North Carolina, 1781. 

Among the memorable events of the long and glo- 
rious reign of his late Majesty George III. was the esta- 
blishment of the Royal Academy, that took place <m 
the present da^. To enter into a detail of the many 
talented individuals, as connected with the fine arts in 
this country, who have been indebted for their celebrity 
to this grand institution, would be superfluous, and we 
shall therefore contentjourselves by naming a Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, a Barry, and a West, in order to show that 
England shall not only live to posterity in a commercial 
point of view, but must vie with the Italian, Lombard, 
and Flemish schools, having produced matter^^ieces in 
the sublimer walks of those several departments of the 
pictorial art. 

Earl Comwallis obtained a signal victory, after soa- 
taining considerable loss, over the American forces, 
commanded by General Green, at Guilford, in North 
Carolina. 



>^w^^^^N»^»» 
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Compact of Henry the Third wiih hi9 Bartm9, 1258 . 
* —Death of Alexander ih^ Third of SeoUand, 

1285. 

The barons having conspired against Henry the Thirds 
compelled him, at a parliament, called the Mad Par^ 
liament, this day assembled at Oxford, to delegate hii 
royal power to twenty-four persons, twelve to be chosen 
by himself, and the rest by the peers ; the King only re- 
serving to himself the chief place in all public assemblies* 
being also compelled to swear that all foreigners should 
be expulsed the realm of England. This was the first 
meeting upon record, at which representatives attended 
on the part of the Commons. 

In 1249, Alexander the Third succeeded to the throne 
of Scotland, and having espoused the daughter of Heniy 
the Third of England, aided him against his rebellious 
barons, and also sent pecuniary assistance to Saint Louis^ 
of France, as well as troops to forward his expedition 
to the Holy Land. Alexander died of a fall from his 
horse, in the thirty-sixth year of his reign^ leaving no 
issue. 



t»iA»>^»i^»^>#^»^»<i * 



Edward the Third's enactment respecting the WoolUn 
Trade of England^ and his Son created Duke of 
Comwatlj 1337. 

At the period when the victorious Edward was making 
preparations for a war against France, he summoned a 
parliament, when it was enacted, that no wool, of Eng- 
lish growth, should infutare be transported beyond seas, 
and that all manufacturers of cloths should be admitted 
and encouraged from whatsoever foreign parts they 
might arrive. It was at the same tipie ordained, that no 
person should wear clothes made in foreign parts, ex- 
cept the King, Queen, and their progeny, and also that 
no one should be arrayed in foreign furs or silks, unless 
he was worth one hundred pounds per annum. Prom 

G 
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the above enactment, we may infer that the woollen 
jnanufactoies of this country were of the higrhett im- 
portance to the state at that early period, and there is 
little doubt but that the law in question was not only 
of beneficial consequences, but also tended to produce 
the strenuous measures which were subsequently adopted 
at various periods to protect that staple commodity of our 
land. At the same period, the King also conferred upon 
his eldest son, Prince Edward, the title of Duke of Corn- 
wall, he being the first person in England who had been 
honoured by a Dukedom. When that ceremony took 
place, the title was conferred by a wreath being placed 
on his brows, a ring upon his finger, and a silver verge 
in his right hand ; and since that time the eldest sons of 
the Kings of England are born Dukes of Cornwall. At 
the solemnity in question, Edward the Third also created 
six Earls, and twenty Knights. 



Death of Edward the Martyr ^ 079. 

Edward, sumamed the Martyr, a natural son of Edgar, 
made a new breach to the succession, by usurping the 
crown from his brother Ethelred, who was the lawful 
heir of Edgar» by Elfrida, his Queen. The secular 
priests and monks again fell out in this reign ; but 
Dunstan, supportin^the latter, caused them to triumph 
over the former. This King reigned only three years, 
having been assassinated at Corfe Castle, by order of 
the Queen, his mother-in-law, from whence he derived 
the name of Martyr. 

TTie Bishops forbidden to Vote in Temporal Matters, 

1640-1. 

The Commons having voted, on the lOth instant, that 
no bishop should have a voice in parliament, or any ju- 
dicial power in the Star Chamber, or assume to hinuelf 
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the least authority in temporal matters, and that no 
clergyman shoald (delate in the commission of the 
peace, on the 19th March, the bishops and newly- 
created peers, in consequence of such previous resolu- 
tion passed by the Commons, waved their right of 
voting' in the Earl of Strafford's case, whose trial com- 
menced on the 22d of this month. 

This was among the many innovations in the estab* 
iished laws of the realm which, preceded the commence- 
ment of open hostilities against King Charles the First, 
by his refractory parliament ; and every fresh innovatioQ 
was a deadly blow levelled at the roy^l prerogative, 
which the Commons were determined to overthrow. 



Deaih of King Henry IV., 1413, and of Sir Isaaq 

NewtWy 1727. 

As the constitution of Henry the Fowtb decayed, his 
fears of losing the crown redoubled even to childish 
anxiety, as he could not be persuaded to sleep, unless the 
royal diadem were laid on his pillow. He resolved to 
take the cross and fight the cause of the pilgrims in PaF> 
lestine, and even imparted his designs to a great council, 
demanding the opinion of his nobles relative to that in- 
tended journey; but his disorder encreasing to a violent 
degree, the King was obliged to lay aside his scheme, 
and prepare for a journey of much greater importance* 
In that situation, as he was one day in a violent pa- 
roxysm, the Prince of Wales took up the crown and 
carried it away, but the King soon aft^ recovering his 
senses, and missing the diadem, demanded what was be* 
come ot it? Being informed that the I^rince of Wales 
had carried it off: '^ What,'' said the King, '^ would he 
rob me of my right before my death?'' The Prince, 
however, just then entering the chamber, assured bia 
father that he had no such motive in what he had done, 
and then proceeded to replace the crown where he had 
found it, on which having^ received bis father's' blessing, 
he 4uti£ul]y retired. The KJng was taken wtth hia lak 
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fit, while at his devotions before the shrine of Saint Ed- 
ward the Confessor, in Westminster Abbey, and from 
thence was conveyed to the Jerusalem chamber, upon 
which Henry remarked, that he then perceived a pro* 
phecy was fulfilling, which declared he should die in 
Jerusalem. Thus saying, and recommending his soul to 
his Maker, he soon after expired, in the forty-sixth year 
of his age, and the fourteenth of his turbulent reign. 



Isaac Newton, one of the greatest philosophers and 
mathematicians that the world ever produced, was de- 
scended from an ancient family, which had been seated 
for nearly three centuries on the manor of Wolsthorpc, 
near Grantham, in Lincolnshire, at which place this pro- 
digy of science was born, on the Christmas-day of 1642. 
He lost his father while an infant, but his mother's bro- 
ther, a^clergyman in the vicinity, directed the afikirs of 
the family for some time, and placed the young philoso- 
pher to school at Grantham. Having gone through a 
grammatical education, his mother took him home, in- 
tending that he should be brought up to occupy bis pa- 
ternal estate of about one hundred and twenty pounds 
a year, as his ancestors had done before him for ages. 
But, fortunately for the world, the peculiar genius of 
Newton began, even at that early age, to discover itself. 
His uncle accidentally found him in a hay-loft working 
a mathematical problem ; and thus perceiving the im- 
pulse of the boy's mind for learning, judiciously resolved 
that it should not be diverted from its object. Newton 
was in consequence sent to Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where the penetrating eye of Dr. Isaac Barrow soon dis- 
covered the vast genius of his student, and their acquaint- 
ance ripened into a friendship which was propitious to 
the pfoeress and fame of his eleve. 

Euclid, beyond whose works the mathematical attain- 
ments of most learners never extend, was scarcely the 
study of a week to Newton. With an intuitive clear- 
ness of intellect, he understood the deepest problems of 
that author as soon as he had perused them. He there- 
fore advanced at once into the higher regions of geome« 
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try; and it is no lesb astonishing' tlian true, that be bad 
la^ the foundation of two immortal works, the Prineipia 
and Optica, before be bad completed the twenty*foiirth 
jear of his age. 

Sach, bowev^, was the steady judgment of Newton, 
and the amiable otiffidence displayed as regarded his own 
powers^ that he was elevated by no vanity, and waved all 
pretensions to public fame. 

The most capital discoveries have as frequently been 
the result of fortuitous thought, as of patient investiga* 
tion; for when a happy incident gives rise to an original 
idea, genius pursues it to its remotest consequences, and 
through all its ramifications. The theory of the uni- 
verse, which Newton solidly demonstrated, is said to 
. have been suggested by a very trivial circumstance. As 
he was sitting alone in a garden, the falling of some ap- 
ples from a ^ree, led him into a speculation on the power 
of gravity ; and he reflected, that as this power is not 
sensibly diminished at the remotest distance to which we 
can rise from the centre of the earth, it was reasonable 
to conclude that the same principle is extended through 
all matter. By pursuing that train of ideas, and com- 
paring the periods of the several planets with their dis- 
tances from the sun, Newton found, that if any power re- 
sembling gravity held them in their courses, its strength 
must decrease in proportion to the increased distance. 

This inquiry, which afterwards produced the most sub- 
lime discoveries, was resumed again and again; and 
every experiment which the philosopher tried, and every 
appearance in nature confirming his theories, in 1687 his 
Mathematical Principles of Natural Philosophy were 
completed and published^ under the auspices of the Royal 
Society. , So great was Newton's modesty, that he did 
not choose to risk a publication of such high importance, 
without the concurrence of the most learned men in Eng- 
land, and the event justified his prudence. The book 
was at first far from meeting with that universal applause 
which it was destined ultimately to receive. The pleas- 
ing but visionary hypothesis of Descartes had then ob- 
tained full celebrity ; and Newton's theories were too 
sublime to be comprehended at once, even by the acutest 
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miikk. Bcit no sooner were his prindples midentood, 
than they extorted general absent to their troth ; and the 
voice of applaiue rose with increased energy from every 
country where genuine science was diffused* 

In 1703 be was chosen President of the Royal Society, 
and without introducing the slightest reflection on pre- 
sent or past times^ it may be afiHrmed, that this office was 
never so respectably filled. He had previously been 
elected a member of the Royal Academy of Sciences at 
Paris, for the French, notwithstanding the predilection 
natural to every nation in favor of its own heroes and 
philosophers, soon relinquished the fanciful philosophy 
of their countryman, Descartes, for the solid principles of 
Newton. 

At last his Optics appeared in 1704 ; and in this science 
he stands unrivalled and alone. In his fluxions and his 
principle of gravity, as applied to the solar system, ther« 
had been some obscure hints from others ; but in dissect* 
ing a rav of light into its primary constituent particles, 
which then admitted of no farther separation; in the dis« 
covery of the different refrangibility of those particles 
when separated ; and, in short, in the whole mystery of 
Optics which he developed; he was at once the original 
inventor, and the finisher. Together with his Optics, he 
published his Fluxions, which had also long engaged his 
attention : owing to an aversion to literary disputes, he 
concealed this discovery so long, that Leibnitz attempted 
to claim the merit of the original invention : but in this 
he was completely foiled by the zeal and industry of 
Newton's friends. 

Queen Anne, as a testimony of her approbation of his 
exalted merit, conferred the honour of Knighthood on 
Newton, in 1705, and during the reign of George the 
First he received the most flattering attentions from 
Caroline, PrinceM of Wales ; who having a taste for 
philosophical inquiries^ courted his conversation with 
amiable condescension, and was often heard to declare, 
that she considered herself happy in living in the same 
age with Sir Isaac Newton. 

After enjoying a settled and uniform state of health, 
the result of temperance and regularity, to the age of 
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eighty, Sir baac be^an to be adOBicted with a diaordeTj 

which was afterwaids found to be incurablei and the 

attacks of which were sometimes so violent, that lai^ 

drops of sweat followed each other down hb face« 

Uoder these afflicting circamstances, his character, as a 

philosopher and as a Christian, was equally conspicuous. 

liot a murmur esc<^)ed from his lips : he dissembled the 

acntest pain, and in the intervals of ease, displayed all 

the cheerfulness and good humour which had ever been 

the constant residents of his breast.* Nature being at 

last worn out, he resigned his breath, in the eighty* 

fifth year of his age ; and was most deservedly honoured 

with a splendid funeral and monument in Westminster 

Abbey. 



Martyrdom ofCranmer^ 1 d^Q.-^Defeat of Lord Astlefff 
1646.— i^tr Edward Pellew's Victory, 1796.~ 
BcUtle cf Alemandria, 180 1 .•■^AUapandria Cap'- 
turedfrom the Turks, 1807. 

The Queen's revenge was only to be satiated in 
Cranmer's blood, and therefore Mary wrote an order to 
Dr. Cole to prepare a sermon to be preached, March 
21, directly before his martyrdom, at St. Mary's, Oxford. 
Dr. Cole visited the Archbishop the day previous, and 
was induced to believe that he would publicly deliver 
his sentiments in confirmation of the articles to which 
he had subscribed. About nine in the morning of the 
day of sacrifice, the Queen's commissioners, attended by 
the magistrates, conducted the good and unfortunate 
Cranmer to St. Mary's Church. His torn dirty garb, 
the same in which they, had habited him tipon his de- 
nudation, excited -the commiseration of the people. In 
the church he found a low, mean stage, erected opposite 
the pulpit, on which, being placed, he turned his face 
ind fervently prayed to God. The church was crowded 
jy persons of both persuasions, expecting to hear the 
lustification of his late apostacy ; the Catholics rejoicing, 
ind the Protestants deeply wounded in spirit at the 
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deceit of the human heart. Dr. Cole^ in his sermoa, 
represented Cranmer as having been guilty of the moit 
atrocious crimes ; he descanted on the horrors of such a 
death, bade him not to expect the support of God in his 
torments, or that masses would be said in the churches 
of Oxford for the repose of his soul. 

Cranmer, with thoughts intent on a far better object 
than the empty threats of man, reached the spot alr^idy 
dyed with the blood of Ridley and Latimer. There he 
knelt for a short time in earnest devotion, and then 
arose, that he might undress and prepare for the fire. 
Two monks, who had been parties in prevailing upon 
him to abjure, now endeavoured to draw him off again 
from the truth, but he was steadfast and immovable to 
what he had just professed, and before publicly taught. 

A chain had been provided to bind him to the stake, 
which, after being tightly encircled round his body, fire 
was communicated to the fuel, and the flames soon b^an 
to ascend. At that juncture the glorious sentiments of the 
martyr were made manifest ; for it was then, stretching 
forth his right hand, he held it, unshrinkingly in the fire , 
till it was burnt to a cinder, even before his body was in- 
jured, frequently exclaiming, '^ this unworthy right 
hand,^' alluding to his having previously signed* his re- 
cantation ; and then- cried, ^^ Lord Jesus receive my 
spirit r* when the fury of the flames terminated his 
powers of utterance and existence. Thus did Cranmer 
lose a life of high sublunary elevation, of constant unea- 
siness, and of glorious martyrdom. 

Lord Astley having marched to join King Charles, at 
Oxford, witii three thousand men, was defeated at Stow, 
on the Wold, in Gloucestershire, such having been the 
last regular body of troops that appeared in the field to 
advocate the cause of royalty. 

Ten French vessels were destroyed on the enemy's 
coast, by a s<)uadron under the command of the brave 
and enterprising Sir Edward Pellew. 
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The famous battle of Alexandria, in Egypt, was fought, 
on which occasion the French were defeated, with the 
loss of three thousand in killed, wounded, and prisoners. 
The glory of that victory was however sullied, by the 
gallant Sir Ralph Abercrombie receiving a mortal 
wound. 



Alexandria was captured from the Turks by the 
British forces commanded by Major-General Eraser. 

BHAILOB TBB TWVnr-BBOOVB. 

Tried of Lord Strafford, 1641. 

To bestow the greatest solemnity upon the important 
trial of the Earl of Strafford, scaffolds were erected in 
Westminster Hall, where both Houses sat, the one as 
judges, the other as accusers. Beside the chair of state 
a close gallery was prepared for the king and queen^ 
who attended during the whole proceedings. The arti- 
cles of impeachment against the earl were twenty-eight 
in number, the substance of which was, that he had at- 
tempted to extend the kitig*s authority at home, and had 
been guilty of several exactions in Ireland. But though 
four months were employed by the managers in framing 
the accusation, there appeared very little just cause of 
blame attachable to the accused, since the stretches of the 
king's power had been made before he entered into au- 
thority. However, the managers for the House of Com- 
mons pleaded against the Earl with a vehemence strong- 
er than their reasonings, and summed up their arguments 
by insisting, that though each article taken separately 
did not amount to a proof, yet the whole considered 
conjunctively might be fairly concluded to carry convic- 
tion. This is a method of arguing frequently adopted in 
English courts of judicature, even to this day, and per- 
haps none can be more erroneous; for almost every 
falsehood may be found to have a multiplicity of weak 
reasons to support it. In this tumult of aggravation- and 
clamour^ Strafford himself, whose parts and wisdom had 

G 3 
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been long respectable^ stood anmoved and undaunted. 
He defended his cause with all the fNresence of mind, 
judgment, and sagacity, that could be expected from in- 
nocence and ability. His children were placed besidp 
^im, as iiie was thus defending his life anid the cause of 
his master; and after haying in a long and eloquent 
speech, delivered withoutpEemeditation, confuted all the 
accusations of his enemies: after he had shewn that du- 
ring his government in Ireland^ he had introduced the 
arts of peace among the savage portion of that people ; 
after he had declared that thojugn his measures m Eng- 
land might have been harsh^ he shewed the necessity by 
which he was driven into them, since his coming over ; 
in short, after clearly refuting the arguments adduced in 
regard to the accumulated force of his guilt, he thus 
drew to a conclusion : — ^' But, my Lords, I have troubled 
you too long ; lonfi^er than I should have done, but for 
the sake of these dear pledfi^ which a saint in heaven 
has left me," Upon this tne Earl paused, dropped a 
tear, and looking upon his children proceeded — '* What 
I forfeit for myself is a trifle ; but that my indiscretions 
should attain to my posterity wounds me to the heart-* 
pardon my infirmity — something I should have added, but 
I am not able, therefore let it pass. And now, my Lords, 
for myself; I have long been taught that the liBictions 
of this life* are overpaid by that eternal weight of glory 
.which attends the innocent; and so, my Lords, with the 
utmost tranquillity, I submit myself to your judgment, 
whether this judgment be life or death ; not my will, but 
thine^ O God, be done! " 



'^10^^^ 



MarHnicQ surrendered to ihs Briiishf 1794. 

The forces under Sir Charles Or^y having landed at 
Martinico, attacked Bourbon town, which was taken, 
'Whon the whole island became subject to the British 
grms. 
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£eath of Elizabeth^ 1603. — Charles the Firsi offers 
Reeoneiliatien to the Parliament ^ 1646. 

Whatsoever were Elizabeth's personal defects,a8 aqueen 
she is ever to be remembered with gratitude by the Eng- 
lish. It is true^ she carried her prerogative in Parlia * 
ment to its highest pitch, so that it was tacitly allowed 
in that assembly^ that she was above all laws, and could 
make or unmake them at her pleasure ; yet still she was 
so wise and good, as seldom to exert that power which 
she claimed, and to enforce few acts of her prerogative 
which were not beneficial to the people. It is equally 
true, that the English, during her reign, were put in pos- 
session of no new or splendid acquisitions ; but commerce 
was daily growing up amongst them, and the people be- 
gan to find that the theatre of their truest conquests was, 
on the bosom of the ocean. 

A nation which hitherto had been the object of every 
invasion, and a prey to every plunderer, noW asserted its 
strength in turn, and became terrible to its invaders. 
The successful voyages of the Spaniards and Portuguese 
began to excite its emulation, and the English government 
fitted out several expeditions for discovering a shorter 
passage to the East Indies. The famous Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, without any assistance from the state, colonized 
New England, while internal commerce was making 
equal improvements, and many Flemings, persecuted in 
their native country, found, together with their arts and 
industry, an easy and safe asylum in England. 

Thus the whole island seemed as if roused from her 
long habits of barbarity ; arts, commerce, and legpisla* 
tion began to acquire new strength every day : and 
such was the state of learning at the time, that some Bn 
this period as the Auguatan age in England. Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh and Hooker are coasidered as amongst the 
first improyers of our language. Spencer and Shako»- 
peajre are too well known as poets to be praised here> 
but of aU mankind, Fr«iacii Baeon, Lord Vefulam, who 
flourished in this reign, deasrves, as a philosopher, the 
highest ap{4{mset his n^yle ts copious and eorreet> s^ad' 
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hit wit only aoipaned by hu lesrnin^ and peaetntkn. 
If we look thcon^h history, and conaider the me of 
kin^omi, we ilull teaiceiy find one inalance of ■ 
people becoming in so ihort a time, wiae, poweribl, and 
nappy. Liberty, it ii troe, ftill continued to flactnate ; 
Elizabeth knew her own power, and stretched it to the 
very verge of deipotiim ; but now that commerce was 
introduced, liber^ soon afler followed : for there never 
was a nation perfectly commercial, that submitted lon^ 
to endure the Bbackles of slavery. 

Charles the First, between the 24th of December and 
the present day (March 24th), by ten several messa^ 
and letters, offered to present himself in order to remde 
with the Parliament^ and disband all his forces, provided 
liis followers had liberty easured them to return to their 
homes, and live unmolested ; yet, notwithstanding snch 
a reasonable proposal, tendered too by their legitimate 
monarch, the hostile and vindictive Commons refused 
acquiescence. 



MAKOM TmmvwvnarrT-rxwTM. 

Acceation of Kiiig Robert Bruce, 1305. 

No Prince was ever more indebted to his nobles than 
Robert Bruce. Their valour conquered the kingdom, 
and placed him on the throne, and his gratitude and ge- 
nerouty bestowed on them the lands of the vanqnislMd. 
I'n^ierty has seldom unde^one greater or more sudden 
revolutions than those to which it was subject at that 
time in Scotland. Edward the First having forfeited 
the estates of most of the aucient Scottish barons, 
^rantL'd ttiem to his English subjeols. Thesu were ex- 
pelled by the Scots, and their lands seized by new 
masters. Amidst such rapid changes, conTusion was 
unavoidable: and many poMessed their lands by titles 
extremely defective. DurinK one of those truces be- 
tween the two nation*, occasioned rnlher by their being 
wetfy of wu, than desirom of peace, Bruce forowd a 
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scheme for checking the growing' power and wealth of 
the nobles. He commanded them to appear^ and show 
by what tenures they held their lands. They assembled 
accordingly^ and on the question being put, every indi- 
vidual started up at once, and drawing their swords, the 
whole exclaimed, ** by these we acquired our lands, 
and with these will we defend them." The King inti- 
midated by their boldness, prudently dropped the sub- 
ject ; but so deeply did they resent such an attack upon 
their order, that notwithstanding Robert's popular and 
splendid virtues, it occasioned a dangerous conspiracy 
agidnst his life. 



<»^>»sA#^>»^##'»^^ 



Richard the First mortally wounded at Chaluzy 1 199. 
— Naval victory of Sir John Borlase JVarren, 1796. 

Aymer, Viscount of Limoges, a vassal of the crown, 
had taken possession of a treasure which was found by 
one of his peasants, in digging a field, when, in order to 
secure the remainder, he sent a part of it to the King>. 
Richard, as superior head, sensible that he had a right 
to the whole, insisted that it should be delivered up; and 
on refusal, attacked the Castle of Chaluz, where he under- 
stood the treasure had been deposited. On the fourth 
day of the siege, as he was riding round the place, to 
observe where the assault might be given with the 
fairest hopes of success, he was aimed at by one 
Bertram de Jordan, an archer from the castle, and 
pierced in the shoulder with an arrow. The wound 
was not in itself dangerous ; but an unskilful surgeon, 
endeavouring to disengage the weapon from the flesh, so 
rankled the wound, that it mortified, and brought on 
fatal symptoms. Richard, when he found his end apj 
proaching, made a will, in which he bequeathed the 
kingdom, with all his treasure, to his brother John, ex- 
cept a fourth part, which he distributed among.his ser- 
vants. He also ordered that the archer who had shot 
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him, should be broaght into his pretence, and demanded 
what injury he had done him, that he should take away 
his life? The prisoner answered^ with deliberate 
intrepidity, *^ You killed with your own hands my 
father and my two brothers ; and yon intended to have 
hanged me. 1 am now in your power, and my torments 
may satisfy your revenge, but I will endure them with 
pleasure, since it is my consolation that I have rid the 
world of a tyrant/' Richard, struck with this answer, 
ordered the soldier to be presented with one hundred 
shillings, and set at liberty ; but Marcade, the General 
who commanded under him, like a true ruffian, ordered 
the man to be flead alive, and then hanged. Richard 
died on the 26th of the ensuing April, in the tenth year 
of his reign, and the forty-second of his age, leaving 
only one natural son, Philip, behind him. 



Sir John Borlase Warren captured four French vessels, 
bound to Brest, together with the Etoile^ ship of war, 
of thirty guns. 



Death of Jame» the First, 1625. 

James the First was seized with a tertian ague, which, 
when his courtiers assured him, from the proverb, that 
it was health for a King, he replied, that the proverb 
meant for a young King. After some fits, James found 
hiouelf extremely weakened, and sent for Prince 
Charles, whom he exhorted to persevere in the Protes- 
tant religion ; then preparing with decency and courage 
to meet his end, the monarch expired, after a long reign 
over England of twenty-two years, in the fifty-ninth 
year of his age. With regard to foreign negotiations, 
James neither understood or cultivated them ; and per- 
haps in a kingdom so situated as England, domestic po- 
litics are alone sufficient. This reign was marked with 
none of the splendours of triumph, nor no new con- 
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quests or acquisitions; but the arts were nevertheless 
silently and successfully going- on to improvement. 
Reason was extending her influence, and discovering to 
mankind a thousand errors in religion^ in morals, and in 
government, that had long been reverenced by blind 
submission. The Reformation had produced a spirit of 
liberty, as well as of investigation among all ranks of 
mankind, and taught the people that no precedents 
could sanctify fraud, tyranny, or injustice. James in- 
structed them by his own example, to argue upon the 
nature of the King's prerogative, and the extent of the 
subject's liberty. He first began by setting up the pre* 
scriptive authority of Kings, against the natural privi- 
leges of the people: but when the subject was sub- 
mitted to a controversy, it was soon after seen that the 
arguments of the monarch were on the weakest side. 



^rf^i<M><^#^«^^ 



Death of Sir RtUph Abercrombie, 1601. — Caphir$ ^ 
the Danish West India Islands ^ 1801. 

That brave and experienced officer. General Sir Ralph 
Abercombie, who had been wounded at the battle of 
Alexandria, on the 21st, yielded up his heroic spirit, 
having been transported on board the ship of Admiral 
Keith. 



The Danish West India Islands of Saint Bartholo- 
mew, Sajnt Martin, Saint Thomas, and Saint Croix, 
were surrendered to the British arms. 

MAJtCB TBB T W MN TT^nHTBa 

The Battles of Towton, 1641 y and Cheryton Down, 
l644»-'^Audience of the Fremck Ankbassador vnih the 
Lord Protestor Cromwell. 

At the period when the battle of Towton was fought^ 
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tiie army of Henry the Sixth consisted of sixty thousand, 
and that of Edward the Fourth of forty-eight thousand 
men. On the 12th of March, being nine days subsequent 
to Edward's accession to the crown , he put himself at 
the head of his forces, and marched to encounter Queen 
Margaret, whom he met this day (20th) being Palm 
Sunday. After a most obstinate and sanguinary conflict, 
Edward obtained a brilliant victory over the forces of his 
adversary at Towton, in Yorkshire, on which occasion 
the number of slain, according to different historians, 
amounted to 36,766, when Henry, with his queen and 
son, fled precipitately into Scotland, where, to ensure 
amity from the monarch, Berwick was surrendered up to 
the Scottish crown. Among the slain was Lord CliflTord, 
who fell while in the act of gallantly defending a pass, 
this afflicting battle for England having lasted from nine 
in the morning till night. 

The royal forces under the command of Lord Hopton, 
were defeated by Sir William Waller, at Cheryton 
Down, near Winchester, in which action Lord John Stu- 
art, brother to the Dul^e of Richmond, and general of the 
king's horse, with Sir John Smith, commissary-general, 
were killed. 



Monsieur Bordeaux, ambassador extraordinaty from the 
Court of France, was presented to the Protector Oliver 
Cromwell, having made his public entrance on the 27th. 
During the audience which took place at the Banquet- 
ting-house, Whitehall, the French envoy extolled the 
virtues of his highness, whose friendship he warmly so- 
licited, saying : — *^ That Divine Providenee, after so 
many calamities, could not deal more favourably by 
the nations, or cause them to forget their miseries with 
greater satisfaction, than in submitting them to so just a 
government/' Such was the fulsome adulation paid by 
a despotic oourt to a simple individual, who having, by 
courage and artifice, attained to the height of power, 
made himself dreaded by foreigners, though the nation 
was branded as a regicidal racw*. 
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The Marquis of Wellington entered Paris, 1814. 

After a series of gallant exploits performed in the Pe- 
ninsula, m the course of which the Marquis of Welling- 
ton had displayed skill, prudence^ and valour^ in coun- 
teracting the plans, and defeating Marshal Soult/ in dif- 
ferent grand encounters, his lordship set off for Paris, to 
join the triumphant allies on their first entrance into the 
French capital. 

BKAHCB TBB TBIItTT-mUIY. 

Victory obtained by Sir Edward Pellewy 1T95. 

Sir Edward Pellew, then commanding his Majesty's 
ship Indefatigable, having a squadron under his or- 
ders, took and destroyed fifteen sail of Flrench ships, 
bound from Brest to Bordeaux. 



i»*»»^»##»»^^^ri»i^<» 



Earl Strongbow landed in Ir eland y 1172. 

Dermont, king of Leinster, having committed a rape 
ttpon the wife of ORourke, king of Bresinia, was forced 
&t last to fly into England^ and passed from thence to 
Henry the Second, then in Aquitain. He offered to sub- 
Riit himself and his kingdom to that prince, upon condition 
that he would assist him to recover it. The king having 
^^reedto his request, and induced Richard Strongbow, 
Earl of Pembroke, with Fitz Stephens, and the Fitzge- 
ralds, to engage in the contest, Wexford was soon sur- 
rendered, Dublin taken, while Strongbow in person con- 
quered and took Waterford. They had comparatively 
hut a handful of men. Strongbow, by his compact of 
marriage with Dermont's daughter, sought to be mo- 
narch of Ireland, but his sovereign, Henry the Second, 
^ntrolled those ambitious views, who, notwithstanding, 
granted him the province 6f Leinster. A synod of the 
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clergy then assembled at Cashel, confirmed the kingdom 
of Ireland to Henry the Second, in 1 172, who constituted 
his youngest son, John, lord of that country, designing, 
also, to have vested in him the sovereignty over the same, 
faavingobtained the pope's concurrence with that measure. 



i»^<»^i»^»^»i^»^ 



RebeUion in Ireland broke outj ndS.^^Surrender of 

Copenhagen^ 1801. 
The first symptoms of the Irish Rebellion manifested 
themselves in the neighbourhood of Cork, where a party 
of the insurgents was defeated by a militiuy detachn^nt. 

The action before Copenhagen began at five minutes 
past ten, the van being led by Captain Murray, of the 
Edgar, who proved himself a noble example of intrepi- 
dity, which was imitated by every officer and man in the 
fleet The loss in such a battle was necessarily very 
heavy, the total number in killed and wounded having 
amounted to nine hundred and forty-three. Lord Nel- 
son, in his report of the action to Sir Hyde Parker, be- 
stowed the warmest panegyrics upon all concerned ; and 
on none more than those officers and seamen whose ut- 
most exertions had proved ineffectual. The carnage on 
board the Danish ships was also excessive, being calcu- 
lated by the commander-in-chief, Olfert Fischer, at one 
thousand eight hundred souls. This may have in part 
occurred from the vessels being crowded with men; 
while, owing to some singular neglect, originating in the 
idea that the wounded being so near the city, might re- 
ceive immediate accommodation, there was not a single 
surgeon on board the block ships ; the consequence was 
that when boarded by the British, hundreds of those un- 
fortunate Danes were found scattered over the decks 
bleeding to death. 



Commencement of hostilities between the Barons and 
Henry the Thtrdy 1258. — Edward the Black Prince 
defeated the Earl of Transtamar, 1367.— iSAaA- 
speare died, 1616. 
King Henry the Third, accompanied by Prince Ed- 
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\9aTd, haying* repaired to Amiens in order to meet hing 
Louis of France, returned to England, and called a par- 
liament together at Oxford ; but the Barons recom- 
menced hostilities, "when the King gained several ad- 
vantages over them, and marched to London, but was 
refused any assistance. The monarch repaired from 
thence to Lewes, in Sussex, where the Earl of Leicester 
presented a respectful petition to his Majesty, which 
was rejected by Henry with the greatest contempt; 
upon which, on the twelfth of May following, the 
Barons openly renounced their fealty. 

Peter, King of Castile, havii^ been deposed by his 
subjects, Edward the Black Prince maj*ched his forces 
into Spain, where he encountered the Earl of Transta- 
mar at Nejara ; and after a sanguinary conflict, gained 
the victory. The result was the restoration of the mo- 
narch to his throne ; which is, perhaps, the only act of 
Edward's life that does not reflect honor to his memory, 
as the potentate in question was, on account of his 
tyranny aad brutal conduct, denominated Peter the 
Cruel. 

It is rather singular that, while correct accountiB of 
most of Shakspeare's poetical contemporaries are handed 
down to us, so little should be known, for a certainty, 
respecting this mighty iqaster of the histrionic art. The 
various commentators on the works of our bard have 
spared no pains in making the necessary researches, 
yet their industry has been but ill requited ; as little 
more is known of this wonderful creature, than his being 
bom at Stratford on Avon, in April, 1564, where he 
was reared at the Free School ; and, when young, mar- 
ried the daughter of a Mr. Hathaway, a substantial 
yeoman in the neighbourhood of that town. From the 
period in question, the annals of Shakspeare are, for the 
most part conjectural ; as he is by some represented as 
coming to London in a state of indigence, having been 
compelled to fly his joative place in consequence of 
being concerned with other young men in a frolic, when 
a deer was stolen from one Sir Thomas Lucy, who pro- 
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seeuted the dcpredaton. Others conceive that the father 
of our poety who was a wool-stapler of repate^ did not 
permit his son to visit the metropolis without the means 
of support ; in shorty so much mystery is attachable even 
to the mental acquirements of Shakspeare, that volumes 
have been vmtten with a view to prove whether or not 
he possessed a knowledge of the Latin language. It 
appears, however, certain, that the close of our drama- 
tist's life was spent in ease, retirement, and the conver- 
sation of his friends at his native town, whither he re- 
paired, after acquiring fame and fortune in the capital. 
Shakspeare died in the fifty-third year of his age, and 
was interred in the north side of the chancel, in the 
great church at Stratford, where his monumental efllgies 
appear against the wall, representing his hands reposing 
on a cushion. Topourtray the character of this prodigy 
of nature is beyond our power ; and we shall therefore 
content ourselves by saying, that upon all the pasrions 
incidental to the human mind, no writer, ancient or 
modem, has surpassed .him in their delineation ; and 
that, to use his own emphatic words^ ^* We ne'er shall 
look upon his like again.'' 



i»^^»<^>i^^»i^^»^ 



Edmund Ironsides croumed, 1016. 

Edmund, for his great strength sumamed Ironsides, 
was the son of Ethelred, and a valiant prince. He con- 
tended for the crown, against Canute the Dane, son of 
Sueoo, deceased, when, after great slaughter on both 
sides, it was agreed to terminate the dispute by single 
combat, in the face of their armies, at Alney, an island 
on the river Severn, near the city of Gloucester. Ca- 
nute being over-matched and wounded by Edmund, the 
two princes cordially embraced each other, and agreed 
to divide the kingdom, when the south of England fell 
to Edmund's share, and the north to Canute. Edmund, 
however, being soon after assassinated by the treachery 
of one Edrici Canute seized upon the whole kingdom ; 
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and the former having* only reigned seven months, was 
buried at Glastonbury, leaving* two sons, Edward and 
Edmand. 



^>#^^»»^»#<»^>^s# 



Peace ratified vnth Holland, 1654. 

After a long and sanguinary war, during which the 
maritime prowess of England attained to a pitch of 
splendour previously unknown, a peace, glorious for this 
country, was signed by the ambassadors of the States of 
Holland, By the articles in <juestion, it was stipulated 
that the Dutch should make good all damages sustained 
by the British for the preceding -thirty years. They also 
consented to strike their flag to English ships, to pay 
three hundred thousand pounds for the dilapidations they 
had occasioned at Amboyna, and deliver up the island 
of Poleron, in the East Indies. This ratification of peace 
was presented to the Protector Cromwell in a silver box. 

'AnXU TBB 8ZZTB. 

Surrender of Badajoz, 1812. 

On this day, the breaches in the fortifications of Ba« 
dajoz regarded as practicable, were effected ; and Lord 
Wellington determined to commence the assault on the 
close of night. The plan for the attack was conceived 
with great skill, and executed with equal bravery and 
success. Lieutenant General Picton was ordered to 
assail the castle of Badajoz by escalade,, having under 
his command the third division ; and the ravelin, of St. 
Roque, on the left, was equally to be attacked by 
a detachment from the fourth division, under Mi^or 
Wilson. The remainder of that force, and of the 
light division, under the command of Major General 
Colville, were ordered to attack the breaches which. 
had been effected in the bastions of La Trinidad and 
9aiot Mariia, as well as the curtain by which those 
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bastions were connected. A false attack, as in the case 
of Ciadad Rodrigo, was also resolved upon and its ma- 
nagement committed by Lord Wellington, to Lieute- 
nant General Leith, who was instructed to convert the 
same into a real assault if circumstances should prove 

favourable. 

Success having attended those movements, imd the 
castle which commanded Badajoz, as well as the town 
itself, being in possession of our troops, the governor. 
General Philippon^ retired to fort St. Christoval, with 
his staff, and the remainder of the garrison ; wben» find- 
ing all further resistance vain, he surrendered. At the 
commencement of the siege, the garrison had consisted 
of five thousand men, one thousand two hundred of 
whom were killed or wounded during the operations, 
besides those who fell in the assault of the place. The 
total loss of the British and Portuguese army duringr the 
siege was estimated at seventy-two officers, and nine 
hundred and sixty-three rank and file killed, with three 
hundjred and six cheers, and three thousand, four hun- 
dred, and eighty-one rank and file wounded, and raxty- 
three missing. 



i^^0t^^*^^ ^ ^^^*^^ 



dammeneemeni of the South Sea Scheme^ 1719. — Peace 
concluded with America, 1784. 

The celebrated South Sea Scheme, whereby aoch 
multitudes were, from a state of affluence, reduced to 
beggary, began its illusory operations on this day, wlijch 
continued rapidly encreasing until the end of June, and 
by the twenty*ninth of September sunk into nothingness. 

The preliminary articles of peace between his Britan- 
nic Majesty and the kings of France and Spain, having 
been signed at Versailles, on the 20th of January, 1783, 
an armistiGe was concluded with Holland on the 10th of 
February, and the definitive treaty of peace between 
Great Britain, France, Spain, and the United States c^ 
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America, settled on the third of Septembei^ following', 
when its final ratification with America arrived on this 
day. Thus terminated that sanguinary war, which, al- 
though disastrous to the interests of Great Britain, gave 
a signal proof of the incalculable means she possessed in 
a pecuniary point of view, and in various instances dis« 
played the valour of her sons both by land and sea. 



<»^»^#^»^^>^»^#i^ 



Marriage of his present Majesty George the Fourth^ 
then Prince of Wales ^ 1795. — Victory obtained by 
Sir John Borlase Warren, 1796. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, now George 
the Fourth, espoused the Princess Caroline of Bruns* 
wick, which ceremony took place in the Chapel Royal 
of Saint James's Palace. 



One French ship of war, and a numerous fleet of mer- 
chantmen were captured by a squadron under the com- 
mand of Sir John Borlase Warren. 



«»A»o#<^^»>»>^^ 



donation of Henry the Fifth, UlS,— Death of Ed- 
Vfard the Fourth, 1433. — Death of Lord Bacon, 
1626. — Lord Lovat executed^ 1747. 

Henry, sumamed of Monmouth, eldest son of Henry 
^ Fourth, and Mary de Bohun, youngest daughter of 
the Earl of Hereford, succeeded his father, and was 
crowned at Westminster, upon which occasion he 
ST^ted a general pardon for all crimes, excepting mur- 
^ and rape. Previous to assuming the reins of govem- 
^Qt, this wise and valiant prince dismissed his fomier 
proflig^ate associates, and performed penance for his 
*^^^8 crimes, particularly his participation in the mur- 
^f of Richard the Second, whose corpse he caused to 
^ lemoved to Westminster Abbey, where it was inter- 
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red with the greatest faneral pomp. The only sUin 
upon the character of this monarch was, the coonte- 
nance he afforded to the persecutions that were institut- 
ed against the Lollards, a race of sectarians^ whose prin- 
ciples were very similar to the tenets subsequently 
promulgated by Luther. 

<' The death of Henry the Fourth/' says Goldsmith, 
" gave the people but very little condem, as he had al- 
ways governed them rather by their fears than their affec^ 
tions. But the rejoicings made for the succession of bis 
son, notwithstanding his extravagancies, were manifest 
and sincere. In the very height and madness of the 
revel, he would often give instances of the noblest dispo- 
sition; and though he' did not practise the virtues of 
temperance, he always shewed that he esteemed them. 
But it was his courage which, in that martial age, 
chiefly won the people's affection and applause. Cou- 
rage and superstition then made up the whole system of 
human duty ; nor had the age any other idea of heroism 
but what was the result of this combination." 



The close of Edward's life was spent in riot and de- 
bauchery ; in gratifications that are pleasing only to the 
narrow mind; in useless treaties with France, in which 
he was ever deceived ; and in empty threats against the mo- 
narch who had so deceived him. His parliament, which 
became the mere ministers of his will, consented, at his 
request, to a war with France, at a time when hus alli- 
ances upon the continent were so broken, that it was im- 
possible for it to succeed. The people seemed equally 
pleased with the prospect of an expedition, which, with- 
out serving, could only tend to impoverish the nation ; 
and great hopes were revived of once more conquering 
France. While all were thus occupied with hope or 
distrust, and while Edward was employed in making 
preparations for that enterprize, he was seized with a 
distemper, of which he expired, in the forty-second year 
of his age, and countiQg from his first usurpation of the 
throne from Henry the Sixth, in the twenty-third of 
his reign. The character of this |mnce is easily summed 
up. His best qualities were courage and beauty; his 
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bad, a combinatioD of all the vices. Besides five daugh- 
ters, Edward left two sons, Edward Prince of Wales, his 
successor, then in his thirteenth year, and Richard Duke 
of York, in his seventh. 

After Lord Bacon's disgrace, he seems to have been 
perfectly cured of ambition ; and withdrew to that lite- 
rary ease and retirement for which nature had adapted 
him, when he devoted the last years of his life to the 
noblest studies that could engage the mind of man. While 
he was prosecuting some discoveries in experimental phi- 
losophy near Highgate, this great philosopher was sud- 
denly taken ill ; and being ccmveyed to the Earl of Arun* 
del's house in the neighbourhood, after a week's illness^ 
there breathed his last, on the 9th of April, 1628. By 
his lady, a daughter of Alderman Barnham, of London, 
whom he married vfhen near forty years old, he left no 
issue, and his title of course became extinct. Lord Bacon 
was buried in St. Michael's church at St. Albans, and for 
some time lay without a stone to mark his name, till the 
gratitude of Sir Thomas Meautys, who had formerly been 
his secretary, erected the monument to a memory which 
can never die. 

In person. Lord Yerulam was of the middling stature ; 
his forehead broad and open, was early stamped with the 
marks of age ; his eyes were brisk and penetrating, and 
his whole appearance venerably pleasing. 

This being the day appointed for the execution of Lord 
Lovat,he awoke about three in the morning, and was heasd 
to pray with great devotion ; at five he rose, and called for 
a glass of wine and water ; he then sat and read till seven, 
when he called for another glass of wine ; at eight pre- 
pared to dress himself, and provided a purse to put the 
money in, which he designed for the executioner. About 
half-psLst nine he ate heartily of minced veal, ordering 
toffee and chocolate for his friends, whose health he drank 
in wine and water. At eleven o'clock, the Sheriffs sent 
to demand his Lordship, upon which he desired the gen- 
tlemen to retire for a few minutes while he prayed ; which 

u 
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being immediately complied with, he, after a little time, 
recalled them, aayiog, ** I am ready/' 

When his Lordriiip was ascending the stairs to the 
scafibldy assisted by two warders, he looked round, and 
seeing a great concourse of people, " God save us,^' said 
he, " why Aoald there be so much bustle about taldog 
off an old grey head, that cannot go up three steps with- 
out three bodies to support it?'' Turning about and ob- 
serving one of his friends much dejeoted, he clapped him 
on the shoulder, saying, *' Cheer up thy heart, nmn, I am 
not afraid ! then why should you ¥ As soon as he came 
upon the scaffold, he enquired for the executioner, to whom 
he presented ten guineas in a purse ; and then desiring to 
see the axe, felt its edge, and remarked that he believed 
it would do. 

Being placed too near the block, the executioner de* 
sired his Lordship to remove a little further back, which 
request, with the warder's assistance, was immediately 
complied with ; and his neck being properly placed, he 
then told the executioner, he would say a short prayer, 
and give the signal by dropping his handkerchief. In 
that posture Lord Lovat remained about half a minute, 
and then throwing his handkerchief on the floor, the ex- 
ecutioner at one blow severed his head from his body, 
which was received in the cloth, and, together with his 
corpse, put into the coffin and carried in a hearse back to 
the Tower. There it remained till four o'clock, when it 
was conveyed away by an undertaker, in order to be sent 
to Scotland, and deposited in his own tomb in the church 
of Kirk-hill ; permission, however, not being granted, as 
had been expected, it was again carried back to the Tower, 
and interred near the bodies of the other decapitated Lords. 



>^w»i^^^»^»/^» 



Engagement between the President and Little Belt, 
isn.— Battle of Tauhuse, 1814. 

A very desperate action took place near Cape Henry, 
in North America^ between a British sloop, called the 
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Little Belt, commanded by Captain Bing^ham, and the 
American frigate, the President, Ck>mmodore Rogers. 

The continued fall of rain that impeded the advance 
of the allied army had given time to Marshal Soult to 
prepare for the defence of Toulouse ; of which oppor- 
tunity, he immediately took signal advantage. The 
situation of that place is very strong, being surrounded 
on three sides by the Garonne, and the celebrated canal 
of Languedoc ; and as it possesses an. ancient wall, the 
French engineers found it easy to construct tStes de 
pont, commanding the approaches by the canal and the 
river, in order to support them by musketry and artillery 
from the walls. They had besides fortified a command* 
ing he'ght to the eastward, with fine redoubts ; but as 
the roads from the Arriege to Toulouse had become 
impassable for cavalry or artillery, and nearly so for in- 
fantry, no alternative remained but to attack the French 
in that formidable position. 

Until the 8th of April, it was found impossible to moVe 
any part of the British army across the Garonne ; but, 
on that day, the Spanish corps of Don Manuel Freyze 
crossed the right of the river with some British hussars, 
who drove a superior body of the enemy's cavalry from 
a village on the small river Ers, which falls into the 
Garonne at a considerable distance from the town. 

Between that stream and the canal of Languedoc, 
were the fortified heights which constituted the chief 
strength of the enemy^s position. It was therefore re- 
, solved that Marshal Freyze should storm in front, and 
Marshal Beresford march up the Ers to turn the ene- 
my's right, while Sir Thomas Picton threatened the 
tetes de pont on the canal to the left. These operations 
on the right of the Garonne were also to be supported 
by a simultaneous attack of Sir Rowland Hiirs corps, 
on the tStes de p<mt formed by the suburbs on the left 
of that river. The 9th elapsed in preparations for those 
several attacks ; but on the 10th, the whole plan was 
carried into full effect, when Marshal Beresfoid, with 
the fourth and sixth divisions, carried the height of 

H J 
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Monblanc, and forced his way to the point at which he 
turned the enemy's rig-ht. " The Spanish corps then 
moved to attack in front, hut was repulsed and pursued 
to some distance ; however, Marshal Beresford had car- 
ried the redoubts which covered the enemy's right, and 
established himself on the heights. After a short lapse 
of time, the Spaniards were re-formed^ and the artiller} 
left at Monblanc was brought up. The Marshal then 
coptinued his movements along the heights, and storm- 
ed the next redoubts ; when the enemy being driveii 
from them, made a desperate effort to regain that posi- 
tion, during which, the redoubts on the left wereeqnalty 
carried by the British troops, while the Spaniards at- 
tacked in front. Such were the principal operations : 
all of which having succeeded on the cl.o$e of day, the 
French troops were closely hemmed in, and the allien 
established on three sides of Toulouse, the road of Car- 
cassone being the only practicable route they left open. 
By that roaS, therefore, Marshal Soult drew off the 
remainder of his forces in the course of the night of the 
1 1th, land Lord Wellington triumphantly entered Tou- 
louse the following morning. 



Kiruf Henry VL made prisoner, 1471. — Sir ThinnfUf 
Wyati decapitated, 1554. — Lord Bellasis defeated 
bv Fairfax at Setby, 1644.— King William cmn 
Queen Mary eroumea, 1689. 

Although Edward's party was repressed, it was bj n^ 
iiManf destroyed ; for although the prince was an exile u- 
Holland, he had many Yorkists determined to espouse hi^ 
cause in^the field; wherefore after an absence of ti\s\^ 
ni^\iHhi» being seconded by a small body of troops, graot- 
^ him by the Duke of Burgundy, Edward ventured i'> 
Yn^lcv A doicent at Ravenspur, in Yorkshire. At first th«; 
t^A^t^ «Kk« but coldly received by the English ; yet hi5 
«W'sii ^H*^ll0^ eucreased on their march, while hisextrem*^ 
^ .^^H«*i^ Mid well feigned humility, endeared him still 
,^ 1^^ ht» r^ri(«anf ' The Londoners at that time, urn- 



•*>«ii 
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formly ready to admit the most powerful, opened their 
gates to receive him ; when tl\e pusillanimoiui Henry once 
more fouad himself dethroned, and committed tc his for* 
mer imprisonment in the Tower of London. 

The projected marriage of Queen Mary with Philip 11. 
of Spain, gave great unoibrage to many leading perbon- 
ages in England, and among the rest Sir Thomas Wyatt« 
a Roman Catholic, appeared in open rebellion ; and at the 
head of four thousand insurgents, marched from Kent to 
Hyde Park, publishing a declaration against the Queen 'k 
evil counsellors, and the Spanish match. His 6rst aim 
was to make himself master of the Tower, but his rash 
conduct proved his overthrow; for marching throui^h tfie 
narrow streets of London without suspicion, the Earl c>C 
Pembroke took care to block up the way in his rear, by 
means of trenches that were dug, chains thrown across thu 
streets, and guards stationed at all the avenues to prevent 
his retreat. In this manner Sir Thomas advanced ; and 
when he imagined that he was on the point of reaping thi^ 
fruits of his bold design, found to his utter confusion, 
that he could neither advance nor recede ; in additioij 
to which, the citizens, from whom he had expected a 
co-operation, not appearing to join him, he lost all his 
courage and presence of mind, and yielded at discretion 
without striking a blow. The Earl of Suffolk, who had 
also risen in arms, was so vigorously pursued by the 
Earl of Huntingdon, that he found himself compelled to 
disband his followers ; and being discovered, was, with Sir 
Thomas Wyatt, and several of their adherents, executed. 



Lord Fairfax and his son having encountered Colonel 
Bellasis, governor of York, at Selby, there made him pri- 
soner, with many of his officers and sixteen hundred men, 
with four pieces of cannon, two thousand stands of arms, 
and upwards of five hundred horses ; for which signal ad- 
vantage, the Parliament at London ordered a public 
Thanksgiving. 

King William the Third and Queen Mary, were crown- 
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ed at Westminster with all due solemnity by the Bi^op 
of London, and on the same day proclaimed at Edinburgh, 
where the Convention had declared the throne to be va- 
cant, and voted the Prince and Princess of Orange, King; 
and Queen, according to the precedent which had been 
set them by England. 



Lady Jane Grap executed, l664.*-'Rodney obtained a 
brilliant victory over Count de GrcLsee^ 1782. 

The virtuous, the beautiful, and all accomplished Lady 
Jane Gray, a victim of the ambition of her own and her 
husband's father, at the fatal moment of her decapitation, 
betrayed a stoicism and resignation so extraordinary, as 
to excite excess of pity, and enthusiastic veneration. On 
the morning of the execution of that ill-fated princess, her 
husband, the Lord Guilford Dudley, desired permbsion to 
see her; which she, however, refused, well aware that a 
parting scene would be too tender for her fortitude to en- 
counter. Lord Dudley was the first to sufler; and a/; the 
Lady Jane was proceeding to the scaffold, in order to share 
a similar fate, she met the officers bearing the headless 
body of her beloved lord streaming with 'blood, in order 
to be buried in the chapel of the Tower. Without testi- 
fying any emotion at the horrid spectacle, she bade the 
bearers halt ; and after eying the corpse, heaved a deep 
sigh, and then proceeded with a firm step to meet her fate. 
John Gage, constable of the Tower, as he led the victim, 
entreated that she would bestow on him some present, 
tkuBLt he might preserve it as a perpetual memorial of her; 
when the Lady Gray presented him her tablets, whereon 
she had just written three sentences on beholding her 
husband's dead body, one in Greek, another in Latin, and 
the third in English, importing, that she trusted the Al- 
mighty and posterity would do his and her own cause jus- 
tice. On the scafifold she made a speech, wherein she 
alleged, that her offence did not consist in having com- 
pasMd the crown, but not rejecting it with sufficient reso- 
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hition; that she had erred lesH through ambition than 
filial obedience; that she freely accepted death as an 
atoDement to the injured state, and was ready to testify 
by her blood, that innocence is no plea in extenuation of 
deeds thai tend to injure the community. After haying 
thus delivered her mind, she caused herself to be disrobed 
by her female attendants, and -with a steady and 'serene 
countenance delivered her neck to the blow of the exe- 
cutioner. 



Sir George Bridges Rodney, on his pai^ge tb relieve 
Gibraltar, fell in with, and after a few hours chace, cap- 
tured the whole of a Spanish convoy from St. Sebastian, 
bound for Cadiz, under escort of seven ships of war be- 
longing to the royal Caraccas company. The following 
were the Spanish ships of war captured on that occasion : — 
The Guipuscaio, 64 Guns 550 Men. 

— San Carlos, 32 — 200 — 

— SanRafel, 30 — 155 — 

— Santa Teresa, 28 — 150 — 

— San Bruno, 26 — 140 — 

— SanFermia, 16 — 60 — 

— SanVincente, 10 — 40 — 



Total Guns, 206 1295 Men. 



>#S»#^#^»l^^^ » »^ 
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King Edward II. removed to Perkley Castle, 1327. 

The deposed King Edward the' Second, who had re- 
mained for a time incarcerated at Kenelworth Castle, was 
removed from thence to Berkley Castle, in order to endure 
greater severity than his late keeper chose to inflict upon 
bis royal captive. In his removal thither, the wretched 
monarch was first conducted to Corfe Castle, and thence 
to Bristol, under the conduct of Sir Johh Maltravers and 
Sir Thomas Gurney, both men of the most brutal natures. 

During that painful journey, the King was subjected 
to a thousand indignities ; and in order to hold him in de* 
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rmoiiy was even crowned with straw, compelled to ride 
during the night without being permitted to repote, and 
scantily covered with raiment in order to subject his per- 
son to the chill J damps of night. They further caused 
that deserted prince to be shaved in an open field with 
water procured from a stinking ditch, upon which Edward 
shed a torrent of tears, and vowed that be would be shaved 
with hot water in spite of tbehr malice. The strength of 
the King's constitution also prevented the effects of slow 
poison, frequently administered to him by his gaolers, from 
producing the effect desired; when those savage monsters 
finding such attempts ineffectual, sent to the queen and 
her paramour for fresh instructions, upon which, they re* 
ceivcd an equivocal order from Orieton, Bishop of Here- 
ford, one of Queen Eleanor's creatures, wherein be advised 
them at the same time, to murder Edward, and exhorted 
them to refrain from such a crime : the words penned on 
that occasion being capable of both thosemeanings accord' 
ing to the difference of punctuation. 

Edvardum occidere nolite timere, bonum est. 

Edvardum occidere nolite, timere bonum est. 



Coronation of Ethelred IL iyjP.'-^Death of Harold /• 
1039. — Battle of Bamet, 1471. — Mary^ Queen of 
Scats, espoused the Dauphin of France, afterwards 
Francis II. 1658. 

Ethelred, surnamed the Unready, son of Edgar and £i- 
freda, was crowned ; who proved a weak and unfortunate 
prince, and was 9o harassed by the Danes, that he paid 
them forty thousand pounds annually, called the famous 
tax of Danegelt, in order to repress their incursions. 

Harold the First, surnamed Harefoot, in consequence 
of his speed, was a base son of King Canute the Dane. 
He proved very tyrannical, and particularly cruel to 
Queen Emma, whose son Alfred, by her former husband 
Ethehred, he caused to be traitorously assassinated. Harold 
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only reigned five years, when he died and was interred at 
Westminster. 



The sanguinary battle of Barnet began early in the 
morning and continued until noon ; and never did two 
armies fight with more determined obstinacy and bravery, 
as not only honour but life depended on the issue of the 
contest. The example of the Earl of Warwick inspired 
his troops with more than common resolution, and the 
victory for a time seemed to declare in his favour. An 
accident, however, at length inclined the balance against 
him ; as on account of the mistiness of the morning, part 
of his army happening to mistake a body of its own 
forces for that of the enemy, fell furiously upon it, which 
error turned the fortune of the day. The Earl, however, 
effected all that experience, valour, or conduct, could 'ac- 
complish, to retrieve the mistake, but it was too late ; 
no art proved sufficient to repair that fault : when 
finding all hope at an end, he resolved to make the 
yictory a dear earned conquest. Warwick, contrary to 
his wonted practice, had on that day engaged his adver- 
saries on foot, and condutiing a chosen band of tried 
troops into the thickest of the slaughter, he t^ere fell 
amidst his enemies covered by wounds. His brother 
shared a ^ similar fhte, and ten thousand of his adherents 
also fell, as Edward had issued orders that no quarter 
should be given. Thus terminated the fatal conflict of 
Barnet, which proved a conclusive blow to the fortunes of 
Henry the Sixth, by finally insuring the crown to Edward 
Plantagenet, fourtli monarch of that name; 

The marriage of Mary Queen of Scots to the Dauphin 
of France, was solemnized with great pomp; and the 
French, who had previously affected to draw a veil ever 
their designs upon Scotland, ^en began to unfold their 
imentions without disguise. In the treaty of marriage, 
the deputies had agreed that the Dauphin should assume 
the title of King of Scotland, which they considered only 
as an honorary dignity; whereas, the French laboured to 
annex to the same, som^ solid privileges and power, They 

H 3 
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therefore insuted that the Dauphin's claim should be pub- 
licly recognised ; that the Crown Matrimonial should be 
conferred upon him ; and that all the rights apperttining; 
to the husband of a queen should be vested in his person. 
fiy the Scotch laws, one marrying an heiress kept her 
estate during his own life, if he survived her and the chil- 
dren born of that marriage, which Vas called the Courtesy 
of Scotland ; a rule the French sought to apply to the 
succession of the kingdom in this instance ; implied in their 
demand of the Crown Matrimonial ; a phrase peculiar to 
Scottish historians. 



Mutiny at the Nore, 1797. 

This day was distinguished by a mutiny among the 
seamen, of which the following are the particulars. Fur 
some days previous to this date, anonymous letters had 
been sent to the superior officers of the fleet off Spfthead, 
and to the Board of Admiralty, stating the hardships which 
the seamen suffered from the insufficincy of their pay and 
other grievances. As the discontent had universally per- 
vaded the fleet, the concurrence of the seamen in the 
petitions to their superior officers was likewise universal. 

The language was the most respectful possible, their 
conduct in every sense, except their temporary diaobedi- 
ence to their officers, was strict and exemplary ; and it 
was hinted that an answer was expected before they pot 
to sea again, unless the enemy's fleet should be known to 
have sailed, or that a convoy was wanted. 

The greatest loyalty to the King was professed, with 
undeviating attachment to their country. The flrst syn^ 
toms of disobedience, it is said, were manifested wheo 
Lord Bridport made signals to weigh on the Idth, at which 
time a signal was hoisted from the Queen Charlotte for the 
crews of each ship to give three cheers. From that mo- 
ment the authority of the officers was at an end, and the 
seamen became in time masters of the fleet. Two dele- 
gates were next sent from each ship of the squadron, who 
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reguiaily met every day on board the Queen Charlotte. 
Admiral Pole arrived at the Admiralty on the night of the 
16th, and communicated these proceedings. A council 
wsu) therefore held next morning, the result of which war, 
that Earl Spencer and Lord Arden immediately set off for 
Portsmouth, in order to investigate this alarming business. 

Several* petitions relative to the increase of pay, acd 
provisions, were drawn up on the 18th, by the delegates 
of the fleet, and presented to the House of Commons and 
to the Lords of the Admiralty. 

The prayers of these petitions being severally attended 
to, the seamen still refused to weigh anchor until his 
Majesty's pardon was granted ; in consequence of which 
the King issued a proclamation on the 22d of April to that 
effect. And thus for a period terminated that most alarm- 
ing aflair. 

TBS SZXTBBVTB. 



Battle of Cullodeny 1746. 

The battle began about one o'clock, in the afternoon ; 
the cannon of the King's army doing dreadful execution 
among the rebels, while those of the latter were unservice- 
able. 

One of the great errors in all the Pretender^s warlike 
measures, was his subjecting wild and undisciplined troops 
to the forms of studied warfare, and thus repressing their 
native ardour, from which alone he could have- hoped 
for success. 

After the rebels had been retained in their ranks, and with- 
stood the English fire for some time, they at length became 
impatient for closer engagement ; when about Ave hun- 
dred made an irruption upon the left wing of the Royalists^ 
with their accustomed feroeity. The first line being dis- 
ordered by that onset, two battalions advanced to support 
it, and galled the enemy by a well directed and close dis- 
charge, while at the same time the dragoons under Hawley, 
and the Argyleshire militia pulling down a park wall^ that 
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jifuanled the flank of the enemy, ftud tHikh they had bin 
feebly defended, fell in amoBg them, aword in hand, and 
committed terrible ilaughter. 

In leu tbau thirty minutes the Pretender's Torcet were 
totally routed, and the fiekl covered with their slain, to the 
number of above three thousand men. The French troops 
on tiie left did not Bre a shot, but stood in a line during 
the engagement, and afterwards surrendered themselves 
prisoners of war. An entire body of the clan* marched 
off the field, in excellent order, while the rest were routed 
with greatslaughter, and their leaders obliged with relitC' 
tance to retire. 



Scotland invaded by ike Earl of Saaaex, l.'i/U- 
As the Scotch who advocated the cause of the Queen of 
Scotland towarda the close of 1569, made many incursions 
and ravaged the English borders, Elizabeth complained of 
that infraction of the peace, when violent libeli against 
the English Queen were disseminated in Edinburgh. 
At the same period Elizabeth was also excommnnicated by 
the See of Rome; on which occasion one Felton affixed 
the Pope'iBull to thegateofthe[Bishop of London's palace, 
for which he was hanged. Queen Elizabeth therefore 
finding It necessary to intimidate the friends of Mary, dis- 
patched the Earl of Essex who on this day (17 April) 
entered Scotland with an army, and punished the disafiect- 
ed, while the Lord Scrope also destroyed more than three 
bniulred towni, villages, and hamlets. 



Marriage ofHenr^ the 6th, 1445 — Victory of Admiral 
Celpoya, 1795. 
Humphrey, Duke of CloucestcT, uncle of Henry the 
■ixih, had proposeiJ in marriage fur tho King his nephew, 
^ daughter of the Count of Armagnac, but he did not 
possess sulScientinfiuenceto prevail. Cardinal Beaufort 
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and hii friends on the other hand had fixed their regards 
OD Margaret of Anjou, daughter of Regnier^ titular King 
of Sicily, Naples, and Jerusalem ; but without either real 
power or territorial possessions. The Princess in question 
was regarded as the most accomplished of her age, both in 
mind and person ; and, it was conceived, would prove 
capable, by her own talents, to supply the mortal defects 
of her husband, who already appeared weak, timid, and 
superstitious. The treaty of marriage was, in consequence, 
expedited by the Earl of Suffolk, and solemnized in 
presence of the King and Queen of France, the Dukes of 
Orleans and Brittany, twelve knights, twenty bishops, and 
an innumerable company of spectators. 

Rear Admiral Colpoys after a gallant action captured 
La Gloire and La Gentille, two fine French frigates of 
forty- four guns each. 



Martyrdom of St. Alphage, 1012. — Hostilities com- 
menced with America, 177o. 

During the confinement of Alphage, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Danes proposed to him to redeem his 
liberty with the sum of £3000, and persnade the King 
to purchase their departure out of the realm by a further 
sum of £ ] 0,000. Alphage's chrcumstances however would 
not allow him to satisfy that exorbitant demand, when 
they bound and put him to severe bodily sufieringto ex- 
tort a discovery, as to where the treasures of the church 
were concealed, at the same time giving him assurances of 
life and liberty, in case of compliance. The prelate, how- 
ever, piously persisted in refusing to give the pagans any 
account, when they remanded him to prison, confined him 
six days longer^ after which conducting him in chains to 
Greenwich, they there brought him to trial. Alphage 
still remained inflexible with respect to the Church trea- 
sures; but exhorted the Danes to forsake their idolatry, 
<>nd embrace Christianity, which so greatly incen^ them» 
that tbey drugged him out of the camp, and beat him un* 
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mercifally. One of the soldiers, who had been converted 
by the Archbishop, knowing that his pains woul4 be lin- 
gering, as his death was determined upon, actuated from 
a kind of barbarous compassion, cut off his head, and thw 
put the finishing stroke to his martyrdom. This transac- 
tion happened on the very spot where the church of 
Greenwich now stands, which was in consequence dedi- 
cated to that martyr. After the death of Alphage, his 
body was thrown into, the Thames, but being found the 
following day, was buried in the cathedral of St. Paulft 
by the Bishops of London and Lincoln, from whence it 
was, in the year 1023, removed to Canterbury^ by Ethel- 
moth, Archbishop of that province. 

The fatal commencement of hostilities between ihs 
royalists and the Americans took place on this day at Lex- 
ington. 



The Scotch Army joined that of the Parliament, 1644. 

The Scotch having declared in favour of the refractory 
Parliament, marched into England, and on this day joined 
the English rebels under the command of Lord Fairfax 
jand his son, when they proceeded to lay siege to York, 
which held out for Charlies the First, whither the earl of 
Newcastle had retreated with his forces. 

APltXK «Ba TWWrT«raUBT. 

Arundel C<istle captured by Waller, 1644. — Massey 
defeated by Prin€e Rupert, 1646. 

Charles the First dispatched Lord Hopton to the south, 
who made himself master of Arundel Castle, which was, 
however, soon after retaken by Sir William Waller, s^ 
the same time breaking up that nobleman's quarters. 
During the aflair in question, the learned Chillingworth 
was made prisoner, who died a few days after. 

Prince Rupert having encountered Mone! Massey, the 
p^riainentariany at Ledbury^ an action took place in which 
the tirtHf wai defeated with cons iderable loii. 
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Death of Henry the Seventh. 1509. — Richard Crom^ 

well deposed, 1659. 

King Henry the Seventh having witnessed in a great mea- 
sure the civilization of England through his endeavours ; 
finding his people pay their imposts without constraint; 
the nobles confessing a just subordination ; the laws alone 
inflicting punishment, the towns beginning to exist inde- 
pendent of the powerful ; commerce every day increasing ; 
the spirit of faction extinguished, and foreigners either 
fearing England, or courting her alliance, began to feel the 
approaches of dissolution. The monarch therefore thought 
fit to prepare for an hereafter, and reconcile himself to 
the will of the Supreme, which he endeavoured to com- 
pass by distributing alms, founding religious establish- 
ments, and granting a general pardon to all his subjects 
to niake an atonement for the errors of his reign. It was ^ 
in that disposition he died, with the gout in his stomach, 
having lived fifty-two years, of which he had reigned 
twenty-three. Since the days of Alfred, England had 
not witnessed such another king. He rendered his people 
powerful and happy, and wrought a greater change in the 
manners of his subjects, than it was possible to suppose 
could have been effected in so short a time. If Henry 
had any fault deserving reproach^ it was^ that having be- 
gun his reign with economy, his desires, with his years, 
seemed to change their object, from the use of gold to the 
love of hoarding it. For this, however, he deserves in 
some measure to be pardoned, having merely saved for the 
public, the royal coffers being then the only treasury of 
the state ; so that in proportion to the king's finances, his 
people might be said to be either wealthy or indigent. 

•>■ 

It was found necessary, on the advancement of Richard 
Cromwell to the Protectorate, to convene a Parliament, in 
order to furnish supplies for carrying^, on the ordinary ex- 
•penditure of government. The House, of Commons was 
well constituted, but that of the peers consisted only of 
those persons of no real title, who had. been advanced to 
their dignified stations by the late Protector. It was not. 
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ho we very on Parliament that the army founded its reliance; 
many of the malcontents among the military formed a 
meeting at General Fleetwood's, which, as he resided in 
Wallingford house, was called the Cabal of Wallingford. 
The result of the deliberations of that assembly was a re- 
monstrance, that the command of the army should be en- 
trusted to some person, in whom they might all place re- 
liance, and it was moreover plainly stated, that the young 
Protector was not that person. 

Such a daring and dangerous proposal did not fail to 
alarm Richard, who applied to his council, and then re- 
ferred himself to hb Parliament, when both agreed that it 
was an audacious attempt, and a vote was passed that there 
should be no meeting, or general council of officers, with- 
out being sanctioned by the Protector. An immediate 
rupture proved the conseauence, the palace of the Protec- 
tor WAS on the following day surrounded by officers, when 
one Desborow, a man of a brutish nature, penetrating into 
his apartment with some armed adherents, proceeded to 
threaten Richard in case of refusal. The Protector, un- 
like his enterprising and undaunted father, failed in reso- 
lution to defend that which had been conferred upon him, 
he therefore, in a quiescent manner dissolved the Parlia- 
ment, and soon after signed his own abdication in due 
form. 



Battle of Coniarf, 1014. — Order of the Garter Hnati- 
luted i 1949, "^Charles the First refused admission 
into Hull, 1842. — Escape of Charles the Second, 
1648*— Coronation of Queen Anne, 1702. — JVarren 
Hastings acquitted, ]79d. 

About the beginning of the year 1014, Brian Boro 
treated with most of the Irish petty kings to unite all 
their forces with him, and endeavour to expel the Danes, 
as the public enemies of the kingdom ; against whom 
Sitricus, having made all the preparations and alliances 
possible, a most sanguinary battle was fought between 
them, on the 23rd of Aprils at a place called Contarf, near 
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l>ublin. On that occasion autbors vary about the success 
of the victory ; most, however, agreeing, that Brian waa 
there mortally wounded, and hii «on> Murschard, and 
grandson Ardeval, with many persons of quality, besides 
seven thousand, others say eleven thousand men lost their 
lives. The Danes also suffered severely, who, with the 
relics of their forces retired to Dublin, soon after which, 
Metachlin, King of Meath^ who, out of enmity to Brian 
had coalesced with Sitricus, was by the populace pro- 
claimed King of Ireland. 

Edward the Third, and his gallant son the Black 
Prince, having returned to England from their glo- 
rious martial achievements, acquired on the French soil, 
the monarch constituted the famous fraternity of the Knights 
of the Garter. 

This order waa instituted, according to every historian, 
by Edwai-d the Third, and in the estimation of the people 
of all countries of Europe, is universally considered as pre- 
ferable to any other existing in the world. The badge is 
an oval medallion of gold, upon which is represented St. 
George on horseback, in gold armour, holding a lance in 
the rest, which is directed agiunst a dragon. On the out- 
side is a blue enamelled gold circle, in the form of. a 
garter, with a gold buckle, and upon the same appears 
the motto — Honi aoit qui mal y pen9§» " Evil be to him 
that evil thinks." 



Charles the First having marched to Hull, intending to 
secure his magazines at that town, was denied admittance 
by Sir John Hotham, who had been appointed governor 
of the place in the name of the Parliament, upon which 
the King declared him a traitor. The Parliament, on the 
other hand, voted that Sir John Hotham had only acted 
in obedience to its commands, adding, that the declaring 
one of its members a traitor, was a most flagrant breach of 
privilege. Charles, notwithstanding, demanded justice on 
the governor of Hull, which town he endeavoured to 
surprise, but was discovered by an officer, who treated 
with the King. 
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When Charles arriYed at Mr. Norton'B^ the first penofi 
he saw was one of his own chaplains, sitting at the door 
amusing himself with seeing people. play at bowls. The 
King, after having taken proper care of his horse in the 
stable, was shewn to an apartment which Mrs. Lane bad 
proyided for him, as it was said he had an ague; the 
butler, however, being sent to him with some refreshment, 
no sooner beheld his ftu», which was very pale with 
anxiety and fatigue, than he recollected his King and 
master, and falling on his knees, while the tears streamed 
down his cheeks, cried out, *^ I am rejoiced to s^ jour 
Majesty." The King was alarmed, but made the butler 
promise that he would keep the secret from every mortal, 
even from his master, and the honest servant punctually 
obeyed him. 

No ship being found that would for a month set sail 
from Bristol, either for France or Spain, the King was 
obliged to go elsewhere for a passage, and repaired to the 
hiNise of Colonel Wyndham, in Dorsetshire, where be 
was cordially received ; that gentleman^s family having 
ever been loyal. Hii mother, a venerable matron , seemed 
to think the end of her life nobly rewarded in having it in 
her power to give protection to her King. She expressed 
no dissatisfaction at having lost three of her sons and one 
grandchiki in the defence of his cause, since she was ho- 
nored in being instrumental to his own preservation. 

Pursuing from thence hii journey to the sea side, Charles 
once more had a providential escape from a little inn, 
where he put up for the night. The day had been ap- 
pointed by Parliament for a solemn fast, and a fanatical 
weaver, who had been a soldier in the Parliament army^ 
was preaching against the King m a little chapel fronting 
the house. Charles, to avoid suspicion, was himself 
among the audience. It happened that a smith of the 
same principles with the weaver had been examining the 
horses belonging to the passengers, and came to assure the 
preacher, that he knew by the fashion of the shoes that 
one of the stranger's horses came from the north. The 
preacher immediately affirmed, that this horse could belong 
to no other than Charles Stuart, and instantly went with 
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a constable to search the~ inn. But Charles had taken 
timely precautions>and had left the house before the con- 
stable's arrival. 

At Shoreham, in Sussex, a vessel was at last found, in 
which he embarked. He was known to so many, that if 
he had not set out at that critical moment, it had been 
impossible for him to have escaped. After one and forty 
days concealment, he arrived safely at Feschamp in Nor- 
mandy. No less than forty men and women had at diffe- 
rent times been privy to the King^s escape. 



This being St. George's Day, her majesty Anne, queen 
of Great Britain, was crowned with great solemnity at 
Westminster. This potentate was married to Prince 
George of Denmark, and ascended the throne in the thirty- 
eighth year of her age, to the general satisfaction of all 
parties, She was the second daughter of King James, by 
his first wife, the daughter of Lord Chancellor Hyde, after- 
wards Earl of Clarendon. 

As she had been taught, in the preceding part of her 
life, to suffer many mortifications from the reigning King, 
she had thus learned to conceal her resentments ; and the 
natural tranquillity of her temper still more contributed to 
make her overlook and pardon every opposition. 

Anne either was insensible of any disrespect shown her, 
or had wisdom to assume insensibility. 



Warren Hastings, who had been appointed Governor- 
General of India, was recalled from thence, and on the 2 1st 
May, 1787, Mr. Burke, at the bar of the House of Lords, 
in the name of the Commons of Great Britain, impeached 
him of high crimes and misdemeanors. During that cele- 
brated trial, the talents of all the great orators in Parlia- 
ment were signally displayed, and in particular the speech 
of Mr. Richard Brinsley Sheridan, esteemed a masterpiece 
of elocution. After the trial of Mr. Hastings had conti- 
nued for a series of years, it was this day terminated by 
bis complete acquittal. 



tr^(^^^>^#^<r#i« 
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Henry the Sixth crowned at PaHs, 1430.— CAorlel 
defeased by Cromwell at Islipln^dpe, I64b. 

The Duke of Bedford, in ord^r to revite the decliniDg 
state of affairs^ as regarded the doiDinion of England orer 
France, resolved Hi have his nephew Henrjir the Sixth 
crowned at Paris, conceiving that the citizens would be 
allured to obedience by the splendour of the ceremony' 
Henry was accordingly inaugivated, when all the vanab 
that still continued under the influence of England swore 
fealty and homage to the young monarch as their liege 
lord. It was however too late for the glitter and ceremo- 
nies of a coronation to effect a change in the declining 
state of the affairs of the English in that country: the 
ffenerality of the kingdom had declared against them, and 
tile remainder only wanted a convenient opportunity to 
imitate their example. 

Oliver Cromwell having come up with a brigade of the 
king's horse at Islipbridge near Oxford, a very brisk en- 
counter took place, which terminated in favour of the 
former, who on that occasion captured the royal s tandard^ 
and made two hundred prisoners. Cromwell theniWB' 
moned Bletchington house, garrisoned by the cavaliers 
under the command of Colonel Windebank, who basely 
surrendered without defending himself; in ccmsequence of 
which. Prince Rupert ordered the Colonel to be tried by a 
court at Oxfordy Who was condemned to death and shot od 
the third of May following, the king being then absent 
from that city. 



*#^#^^^^A^^^ 



Boulogne surrendered to France , 1550. 

Peace was concluded with France, and Boulogne sur- 
rendered up to the French, on condition that they should 
pay 'to the King of England (Edward VI), in considera- 
tion thereof, and the tribute then in arrears by France^ 
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400 000 crowns ; it beiDg also stipulated that the treaty in 
question should not prejudice the claim of England either 
to France or Scotland. 



Reading surrendered to the Earl of Essex, 1643. 

After a siege of ten days the town of Reading surren^ 
dered to the Earl of Essex ^ who commanded the Parlia-^ 
nient forces, when the garrison was found to consist of 
five thousand men, who were permitted to march out with 
their arms, baggage, &c. ; but all deserters were given 
up. Colonel Fielding, who on that occasion had hnng ont 
a flag of truce, was condemned to lose his head, but re- 
ceived the royal pardon. 



■»^^#^>^»<i^<»#»>#<^/« 



Death of Ethelred the First, 872. — First Stone of the 
New Hall of Christ's Hospital laid, 1826. 

Ethelred the First, third son of Ethelwolf, succeeded 
to the English crown, during whose reign the Danes com- 
mitted dreadful ravages throughout the kingdom. Those 
barbarians in particular, took delight in sacking monas- 
teries for the valuable shrines they contained, and mal- 
treating the defencelesfi nuns. To prevent a similar mode 
of conduct at Coldingham, in the county of March in 
Scotland, the abbess and sisterhood cut off their noses and 
upper lips, that in such an hideous plight they might escape 
the disgusting outrages with which they were threatened, 
ivhen the Danes in fury fired the convent, and thus burnt 
its unfortunate inmates. They also fired the city of York, 
and murdered Edmund, titular King of the East Angles ; 
the place of whose interment is still known by the name 
of Saint Edmund's Bury. IBthelred overthrew the Danes 
at Assendon, which was the most serious loss those ma- 
rauders ever sustained in England ; added to which, he 
fought with them nine pitched battles in one year, but re- 
ceived a wound between Abingdon and Wallingford, 
which caused his death, April 27. He was buried at 
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Winborne in Dorsetshire, and left two sons and one 
daughter. 



The first stone pf the New Hall of Christ's Hospital 
was laid, on which occasion the following card of invita- 
tion was forwarded to such dignitaries, and persons who 
"were invited to assist at the ceremony ; — 

*' His Majesty having graciously condescended to com- 
ply with the wishes of the Governors of Chnst'a Hospital, 
to lay the first^stone of their intended New Hall, and hav- 
ing been pleased to nominate His Royal Highness the 
Duke of York, to officiate for His Majesty on the occa- 
sion, the President, Treasurer, and Committee of Al- 
moners, request the honour of company to attend 

the ceremony, on Wednesday, April 27, at one o'clock 
precisely, the day fixed by His Royal Highness." , 

ChrUVs Hospital, April 11, 1825. 

JAXltOb TBB TWWTT-BZOHTB. 

Sir Francis Drake arrived at Virginia, and Tobacco 

first introduced, 1685. 

Sir Francis Drake with twenty-one sail of men of war, 
and numerous land forces, commanded by the Eariof Car- 
Ible, surprised and plundered St. Domingo, in Hiapaniola, 
took Carthage, and arrived at Virginia in Florida, where 
he received on board Captain Lane, and a colony «n 
distress; having been sent thither by Sir Walter RaleigH, 
and with them the tobacco plant, which was then fir*' 
brought into England. 



^#^v^^^^^^^^^^ 



Conspira^cy and ExectUi&n of Earl Waliheof, 1074.— 
Jeanne d'Arc relieved Orleans, 1428. 

The Teign of William the Conqueror was bvno means 
peaceable, as there was still among the nobimy spiriu 
that felt indignant at being subjected to the Norman yoke. 
Among other insurrections that disturbed this monarch's 
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reign^ was that headed by Ralph de Waher, Earl of Nor- 
folk and Suffolk, Waltheof, Earl of Northumberland, and 
others, which was suppressed on this day. The latter no- 
bleman was beheaded, being the only peer put to death 
during that reign, and the first who suffered by decapita- 
tion ; various tortures and cruelties being also practised 
against minor persons in that commotion, some h<^^ing 
their hands and feet cut off, while others were depriv^ of 
their eye-sight. 



In the 'village of Domremi, near Yancouleurs, on ^e 
borders of Lorraine, there lived a country girlabout twen- 
ty-seven years of age, called Joan of Arc. This femfi^le 
had been a seirvant at a small inn ; and in that humble 
station, submitted to those hardy employments which ac- 
custom the body for the fatigues of war. She was of an 
irreproachable life ; and testified none of those enterprising 
qualities which displayed themselves soon after. Joan 
contentedly fulfilled the duties of her situation, and was 
remarkable only for her modesty and love of religion. 
But the miseries of her country seemed to have been one 
of the greatest objeets of her compassionate regard. 

Her king, Charles the Seventh, expeUed his throne, 
iier country laid in blood, and* strangers executing un- 
numbered rapines before her eyes, were sufiicient motives 
for exciting her resentment, and animating her heart with 
^ desire of avenging them. Her mind inflamed by such 
o^ects, and brooding over them with melancholy sted- 
fastness, began to feel several impulses which she willing- 
ly mistook for the sacred inspirations of heaven. Con- 
vioced of the reality of her own admonitions, she had re- 
morse to one Baudricourt, governor of Yancouleurs, and 
informed him of her being destined by heaven to free her 
i^tive country from its fierce invaders. Baudricourt, at 
^}^i treated Joan with neglect ; but her importunities ul- 
tunately prevailed, when willing to make trial of her pre- 
^nsions, he gave her two attendants who conducted her 
^n the French court, which at that time resided at Chirion. 
. The French King and his advisers, were probably sen- 
^^e of the weakness of Joan'^s pretensions ; but they 
^^fe willing to make use of every artifice to support their 
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declining fortunes. It was therefore giren out, that the 
maid was actually inspired, and able to discoYer the King 
among the number of his courtiers, although he had laid 
aside all the distinctions of his authority; that she had told 
him certain secrets known only to himself; and had de- 
manded, and minutely described, a sword in the church of 
St. Catherine dc Fierbois, which she had never seen. Id 
this manner the minds of the vulgar being prepared for 
Joan^s appearance, she was armed cap-a-pee, mounted on 
a charger, and shewn in that martial array to the people. 
The maid was then conducted before the doctors of the 
university, who tinctured with the credulity of the times, 
or willing to second the imposture, declared that she was a 
virgin and had received her commission from above. 

When the preparations for Joan's mission were com- 
pletely blazoned abroad, the next aim was to despatch her 
against the enemy. The English were at that time be- 
sieging the city of Orleans, the last resource of Charles, 
and every thing promised them a speedy surrender. Joan 
however, undertook to raise the siege; and to render her- 
self still more remarkable, girded oq the miraculous swoid 
of which she had before received such extraordinary no- 
tices. Thus equipped, the maid ordered all the soldiers 
to confess themselves before they set out ; she displayed 
in her hand a consecrated banner, and assured the troops 
of certain suecess ; with such confidence upon her aide, 
she soon raised the spirits of the French army, while Ae 
£ng1ish, who pretended to despise her efforts, felt them- 
selves secretly infiuen'ced with the terrors of her mission. 
A supply of provisions was to i>e conveyed into the town, 
and Joan, at the head of some Frendi troops, covering 
the embarkation, entered Orleans at the he^ of the con? 
voy which she had safely protected. 

While she thus led her troops, a dead silence and asto- 
nishment reigned among the English; who regarded with 
religious awe that temerity they thought nothing but 
supernatural assistance could insinre. But .they were soon 
roused from their state of amazement by a sally from the 
town, in which Joan led on the besieged, bearing the sa- 
cred standard in her hand, encouraging them with her 
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words and actionsy bringing them up to the trenches, and 
overpowering the besiegers in their own redoubts. la 
the attacks at one of the forts she was wounded in the 
neck with an arrow; but instantly drawing forth the wea- 
pon^ and having the wound quickly dressed, she hastened 
back to head the troops, and plant her victorious banner 
on the redoubts of the enemy. These successes continuing, 
the English found it impossible to resist troops animat^ 
by such superior energy; and those who conducted the 
attack, thinking it might prove extremely dangerous to 
remain any longer in the presence of such a courageous 
and victorious enemy, raised the siege, and retreated with 
all imaginable precaution. 



»»i^^^»^»#»^^<>#^ 



Battle o/Fanienoy, 1745. 

The French, prior to the afiair of Fontenoy, carried all 
before them ; they had laid siege to Fribourg, and in the 
beginning of the succeeding campaign invested the 
strong dty of Tournay. 

The allies, commanded by the Duke of Cumberland, 
although inferior in number, were resolved, if possible, to 
«ve thAt city by hazarding a decisive battle. They ac- 
cordingly marched against the enemy and took post in 
sight of the French, who were encamped on an eminence, 
the viDage of St. Antoine being on their right, a wood to 
the left, and the town of Fontenoy in front of them. That 
advantageous situation did not repress the ardour of the 
English, who began the attack at two o'clock in the 
morning i and, pressing forward, completely bore down 
all opposition. They were for nearly an hour victorious, 
and confident of success, while the famous Marshal Saxe, 
who commanded the enemy, iras at the time smffering 
&om the same disorder of which he subsequently died. 
That general was, however, conveyed about to all the 
parts of his army in a litter, when he assured biff attend- 
ants that, notwithstanding unfavourable appearances, the 
^fty was his own. A column of the English, wiUiout 

I 
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being subject to any command, but by mere meehankal 
courage, had advanced upon the enemy's lines; which 
opening, formed an avenue on each side to receive it At 
the Juncture in question, the French artillery on three 
sides began to play upon that forlorn body; wbicb, 
although continuing its attacks for a length of time 
unshaken, was ultimately obliged to retreat about three 
in the afternoon. The affitir of Fontenoy proved one of 
the most sanguinary battles that had been fought in the 
eighteenth century; the Allies leaving on the field of 
battle about twelve thousand men, while the French 
bought their temporary advantage with the loss of nearly 
an equal number of slain. 



t^^^^i^^ii^^^^^^ 



Massacre oj the British Nobles at Stonehenge^ ATi^* 

Hengist,the Saxon general, entertained Vortigem and 
three hundred of his principal noblemen, whom he 
murdered on this day, in memory of which treacheroof 
act, Ambrosius is supposed by some historians to have 
erected Stonehenge, in Wiltshire ; when the latter 
prince assumed the purple in Britain, after the maooer 
of the Romans. 

The treachery of the Saxon chief, in havings moidered 
the British nobles, rendered him hated, «nd his coantrj 
in consequence became depopulated, by the inhabitants 
retiring to other territories, which induced him to tevd 
to Germany for Ella, who landed at Whitterng, in 
iSussex, though not without much opposition. With 
that prince, came his sons, the youngest of whom was 
Oissa, who continually waged warfare with the Britoitf, 
the particulars of which, however, are unknown, except 
that they settled on the sea coast, being called the South 
Saxons, and their country Sussex ; while those who 
settled on the Eastern coast, were called East Saxons, 
and their country named Essex. The country between 
Sussex and Essex was termed Middlesex ; while lUat 
Mill continued to retain its ancient denomination. 



i»A^w»rf^^<^>»M»*M» 
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The Jews thrmighwit England seized. 1287.— 7%e 
Duke of Suffolk executed^ 1450. — Mary^ Queen of 
Scots escaped from Lochleven CcMtle, 1568. — Prin^ 
cess Charlotte espoused Prince Leopold^ 1816. 

One of the arbitrary acts of King Edward the First 
was, an ordinance for the seizure of all Jews within the 
realm of England, from whom that monarch extorted 
sums of money, which, when weighed, produced twelve 
thousa^d pounds weight in silver; an enormous sum 
at the period in question. 

William de la Pole, Duke of Suffolk, the favourite of 
Margaret, Queen of Henry the Sixth, having excited 
popular animosity, the Commons presented to the Hotise 
of Peers an indictment against that nobleman, who was, 
in consequence, sent to the Tower. The duke being 
speedily after released, a sedition broke out in Kent, 
headed by one Thaney, nick-named Bluebeard ; but 
himself and the chiefs being seized and executed, the 
commotion was stifled in its birth. On the 20th April, 
Suffolk, at the meeting of Parliament at Leicester, 
being present in the suite of the King, the Commons, 
feeling indignant, petitioned for his removal, and then 
proceeded to his impeachment, when he was ordered 
into banishment for five years. That sentence being 
construed into a mere evasion of justice, a captain was 
purposely employed by the duke^s enemies to intercept 
him in his passage for France, who, on this day (May 
the 2d), seized his person near Dover, and haviAg caused 
his head to be struck off on the side of the long boat, 
committed his body to the waves. 

At length, Mary employed all her arts to gain over 
to her interests George Douglas, her keeper's brother, a 
youth of eighteen. 

As the Queen's manners were naturally affable 
and insinuatnig, she treated hini with marked distinc- 
tion, and allowed him to entertain the most ambitious 
hopes, by letting fall some ambiguous expressions^ 

1 2 
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being subject to any command^ but by mere meehankai 
courage, had advanced upon the enemy's lines; which 
opening, formed an avenue on each side to receive it At 
the Juncture in question, the Fraich artillery on three 
sides began to play upon that forlorn body; which, 
although continuing its attacks for a lengUi of time 
unshaken, was ultimately obliged to retreat about three 
in the afternoon. The affitir of Fontenoy proved one of 
the most sanguinary battles that had been fought in the 
eighteenth century; the Allies leaving on the field of 
battle about twelve thousand men, while the French 
bought their temporary advantage with the loss of nearly 
an equal number of slain. 



^^i^^^i^»^»^»i^ 



Massacre oj the British Nobles at Stonehengef 4/6. 

Hengi8t,the Saxon general, entertained Vortigem and 
three hundred of his principal noblemen, whom he 
murdered on this day, in memory of which treacherous 
act, Ambrosius is supposed by some historians to have 
erected Stonehenge, in Wiltshire ; when the latter 
prince assumed the purple in Britain, after the manner 
of the Romans. 

The treachery of the Saxon chief, in havings mardered 
the British nobles, rendered him hated, «nd his country 
in consequence became depopulated, by the inhabitants 
retiring to other territories, which induced him to send 
to Germany for Ella, who landed at Whitterng, in 
Bussex, though not without much opposition. With 
that prince, came his sons, the youngest of whom was 
Oissa, who continually waged warfare with the Britons, 
the particulars of which, however, are unknown, except 
that they settled on the sea coast, being called the South 
Saxons, and their country Sussex ; while those who 
settled on the Eastern coasts were called East Saxons, 
and their country named Essex. The country between 
Sussex and Essex was termed Middlesex ; while Kent 
siill continued to retain its ancient denomination. 



i»A^w»rf^^<^>»M»*M» 
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The Jews ihrough(mt England seized. 1287.— 7%e 
Duke of Suffolk executed^ 1450. — Mary, Queen of 
Scots escaped from Lochleven Ca^tle^ 1568. — Prin" 
cess Charlotte espoused Prince Leopold j 1816. 

One of the arbitrary acts of King Edward the First 
was, an ordinance for the seizure of all Jews within the 
realm of Eng-land, from whom that monarch extorted 
sums of money, which, when weighed, produced twelve 
thousand pounds weight in silver ; an enormous sum 
at the period in question. 

William de la Pole, Duke of Suffolk, the favourite of 
Margaret, Queen of Henry the Sixth^ having excited 
popular animosity, the Commons presented to the House 
of Peers an indictment against that nobleman, who was^ 
in consequence, sent to the Tower. The duke being 
speedily after released, a sedition broke out in Kent, 
headed by one Thaney, nick-named Bluebeard ; but 
himself and the chiefs being seized and executed, the 
commotion was stifled in its birth. On the 20th April, 
Suffolk, at the meeting of Parliament at Leicester, 
being present in the suite of the King, the Commons^ 
feeling indignant, petitioned for his removal, and then 
proceeded to his impeachment, when he was ordered 
into banishment for five years. That sentence being 
construed into a mere evasion of justice, a captain was 
purposely employed by the duke's enemies to intercept 
him in his passage for France, who, on this day (May 
the 2d), seized his person near Dover, and haviAg caused 
his head to be struck off on the side of the long boat, 
committed his body to the waves. 

At length, Mary employed all her arts to gain over 
to her interests George Douglas, her keeper's brother, a 
youth of eighteen. 

As the Queen's manners were naturally affable 
and insinuntnig, she treated hiiii with marked distinc- 
tion, and allowed him to entertain the most ambitious 
hopes, by letting fall some ambiguous expressions, 

1 2 
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being subject to any conimandy but by mere mecbankai 
courage, had advanced upon the enemy's lines; wbich 
opening, formed an avenue on each side to receive it. At 
the Juncture in question, the French artillery on three 
sides began to play upon that forlorn body; which, 
although continuing its attacks for a length of time 
unshaken, was ultimately obliged to retreat about three 
in the afternoon. The affair of Fontenoy proved one of 
the most sanguinary battles that had been fought in the 
eighteenth century; the Allies leaving on the field of 
battle about twelve thousand men, while the French 
bought their temporary advantage with the loss of nearly 
an equal number of slain. 



t^^^^i^^ii^^^^^^ 



Massacre oj the British Nobles at Stonehenge^ 476. 

Hengi8t,the Saxon general, entertained Vortigem and 
three hundred of his principal noblemen, whom he 
murdered on this day, in memory of which treacherous 
act, Ambrosius is supposed by some historians to have 
erected Stonehenge, in Wiltshire ; when the latter 
prince assumed the purple in Britain, after the manoer 
of the Romans. 

The treachery of the Saxon chief, in havings mardered 
the British nobles, rendered him hated, «nd his country 
in consequence became depopulated, by the inhabitants 
retiring to other territories, which induced him to send 
^ Germany for Ella, who landed at Whitterng, in 
Bussex, though not without much opposition. With 
that prince, came his sons, the youngest of whom was 
Cissa, who continually waged warfare with the Britoitf, 
the particulars of which, however, are unknown, except 
that they settled on the sea coast, being called the South 
Saxons, and their country Sussex ; while those who 
settled on the Eastern coasts were called East fikixoD>) 
and their country named Essex. The conntiy between 
Sussex and Essex was termed Middlesex ; while K^^ 
rtill continued to retain its ancient denominatioii. 



i»A^w»rf^^<^>»M»*M» 
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The Jews thrtrnghwit England seized* 1287.— 7%e 
Dvke of Suffolk executed, 1450. — Mary, Queen of 
Scots escaped from Lochleven CcMtle, 1568.— Prtn- 
cess Charlotte espoused Prince Leopold, 1816. 

One of the arbitrary acts of King Edward the First 
was, an ordinance for the seizure of all Jews within the 
realm of England, from whom that monarch extorted 
sums of money, which, when weighed, produced twelve 
thousand pounds weight in silver ; an enormous sum 
at the period in question. 

William de la Pole, Duke of Suffolk, the favourite of 
Margaret, Queen of Henry the Sixths having excited 
popular animosity, the Commons presented to the House 
of Peers an indictment against that nobleman, who was> 
in consequence, sent to the Tower. The duke being 
speedily after released, a sedition broke out in Kent, 
headed by one Thaney, nick-named Bluebeard ; but 
himself and the chiefs being seized and executed, the 
commotion was stifled in its birth. On the 20th April, 
Suffolk, at the meeting of Parliament at Leicester, 
being present in the suite of the King, the Commons, 
feeling indignant, petitioned for his removal, and then 
proceeded to his impeachment, when he was ordered 
into banishment for five years. That sentence being 
construed into a mere evasion of justice, a captain was 
purposely employed by the duke's enemies to intercept 
him in his passage for France, who, on this day (May 
the 2d), seized his person near Dover, and haviAg caused 
his head to be struck oif on the side of the long boat^ 
committed his body to the waves. 

At length, Mary employed all her arts to gain over 
to her interests George Douglas, her keeper's brother, a 
youth of eighteen. 

As the Queen's manners were naturally affable 
and insinuntnig, she treated hiiii with mark^ distinc- 
tion, and allowed him to entertain the most ambitious 
hopes, by letting fall some ambiguous expressions^ 

1 2 
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infemn^ thai she woald choose him for her hosbaiid. 
At his age, and under aoch circanistances, it was iinpo«- 
shle to renal the teaiptation. Dooglaa therefore yielded, 
and drew otheia into the plot ; when, on Sunday, being- 
the Ind of Bfay, while hia brother sat at sapper, and the 
reat of the family had retired to their devotions, one of 
lus aeoomplioei fo^nd means to steal the keys from his 
hrotiber's chamber, and opening* the gates to the Qaeen 
and one of her maids locked them behind her, and then 
tbrew the keys into the lake. 

Mary ran with precipitation to the boat which was 
prepared for h^ , and on reaching the shore, was received 
with the otmoat joy by Douglas, Lord Seaton, and Sir 
James Hamilton, who with a few attendants waited her 
coming. Bfary instantly mounted on horseback, and 
rode full speed towards Niddric, Lord Seaton's seat in 
West Lothian, where she arrived the same night without 
beii^ pursued or interrupted. After halting thrcNe hours, 
the Queen set out for Hamilton, and travelling at the 
same expeditious rate, reached that place the ensuing 
morning. 

The lamented Princess Charlotte of Wales, daughter 
of his august^MiJesty, Geoige the Fourth, waa married 
to Prince Leopold of Saxe 0>burg. 



Si. Bariholomew'9 Hotpital founded^ 1546. 

The Priory, Hospital, and Fair of Saint Bartholomew 
the Great, owed their magnificent foundations on this day 
to Habere, minstrel and jester to Henry the First, a gentle- 
man of Norman extraction, who is, on that account, ren- 
dered conspicuous in English history. 

This hospital stands on the south-side of West Smith- 
U\A^ in the Ward of Farringdon Without, which King 
H^nry the First, in his charter, endowed with very great 
MivilQfes and immunities ; l»yjttmrds, there happen* 
lUg »MM dlflteence b^Mil^^^biter and brethren^ 
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and tbe prior and convent of the priory, about a compos 
sition formerly made between them, by Eugtace, Bishop 
of London ; there was another composition on the 1 1th 
of April, 1373, by Simon Sudbury, then Bishop of London^ 
whereby all matters in dispute were composed* It was 
therefore ordered, thaton choosing amaster, the brethren 
of ihe hospital should first petition the prior to have his 
license to elect, and having* thereupon elected their 
master, that they should present him to the said prior^ 
who in case he found him a fit person, should then present 
him to the Bishop of London for his confirmation^ and 
subsequently his election, and that then the person so 
elected and confirmed, should swear obedience and fide- 
lity to the prior and convent. 

This hospital was valued at the suppression, anno 1540, 
at £305. 6s. 7c£.,and wasrefounded by King Henry YIIL 
in 1546; and the Bishop of Rochester, on Jan. 18 of the 
same year, preaching at St. Paul's Cross, declared the gift 
of the said King (who died about a fortnight after), to the 
citizens for relieving the poor, which contained the church 
of Grey-Friars, the church of St. Bartholomew, with the 
Hospital, and divers messuages, with their appurtaiances 
in .various places ; and thereupon, a voluntary contribution 
was made by the citizens, towards the preparation and 
furnishing this hospital, upon th^ motion of the Mayor, 
&c. to that purpose ; and on July 26, 1542, the repairing 
of the Grey-friars' house for the poor fatherless children, 
was taken in hand. The latter end of the same month 
began the repairing the hospital for poor diseased persons, 
which was new endowed and furnished at the charges 
of the citizens. • 

MAT TBB TQW/LTMrn 

Battle of Tewkesbury, 1471.— Ca6«* discovered the 
main land of America, 1497. — Disinterment and 
preservation of Cromwell's sauA, 1661. — Charles 
Town captured, nSO.-^Battle of Seringapatam, 
1799- 
Margaret had not long been in her melancholy abode 
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at the Abbey of Beanlieo in Hampshire, ere she found 
tone few friends still willing to assist her fallen/oT' 
tones. Todor, Earl of Pembroke, CourtDey, Earl of 
Devonshire, ibe Lords of Wenlock and "St. John, with 
other men of rank, exhorted her still to coart success, 
and offered to assist her to the last. A dawn of hope 
was sufficient to revive the courage of that magnaniinous 
woman ; and the recollection of her misfortunes gave 
way to the flattering prospect of another trial. The 
Qne^ had then fought battles in almost every province 
of England ; and Tewkesbury Park was the scene des- 
tined to terminate her belligerent attempts. The Duke 
of Somerset headed her army, a man who had shared 
her dangers, and uniformly been steady in jh^i^ ^^^^' 
He was valiant, generous, and polite, but rash, and 
headstrong. When Edward the Fourth first attacked 
him in his intrenchments, he repulsed the King with so 
much vigour, that the latter retired with precipitation ; 
upon which, the Duke, supposing him routed, pursued, 
and ordered Lord Wenlock to support his charge. 

Unfortunately, however, that Lord disobeyed his 
orders, and Somerset's forces were soon overpowered 
by numbers. In that exigence, the Duke finding all was 
lost, became ungovernable in his fury ; when, behold- 
ing Wenlock inactive, and in the very place where he 
had first drawn up his men, he, with his weighty bat- 
tle-axe raised in both hands, precipitated himself npoo 
the coward, and with one blow, dashed his brains out. 

Queen Margaret and the. prince, her son, were taken 
prisoners, and after the battle, conducted into the pre- 
sence of Edward. The young prince appeared before 
the conqueror with undaunted majesty ; when, being 
asked in an insulting manner how he had dared to io' 
vade England without leave, the youth, more mindful 
of his high birth than ruined fortunes, replied, '^ I ha^'^ 
entered the dominions of my father to revenge his ipj"' 
ries, and redress my own." 

The barbarous Edward, enraged at such intrepi(iitv» 
struck the son of Henry the Sixth on his mouth with hi& 
gauntlet, which seemed intended as a signal for farther 
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bratality, when the Dukes of Gloucester, Clarence, and 
others, like savage beasts rushing- onthe unarmed prince, 
stabbed him to the heart with their daggers. 

Henry the Seventh invited Columbus to England, but 
his brother on his return being captured by pirates, was 
detained in his voyage ; when Columbus, in the interim 
succeeding with Isabella of Spain, happily effectedliis 
grand enterprise. The English monarch, however, was 
not discouraged by the disappointment, but fitted out 
Sebastian Cabot, a Venetian, dwelling at Bristol, whom 
he despatched westward^ in 1498, for the discovery of 
new countries. 

This adventurer happily found the main land of Ame- 
rica to the north, on the 4th of May, then sailed south- 
ward along the coast, and discovered Newfoundland 
and other countries ; but returned without making any 
settlement. The ICing soon after expended fourteen 
thousand pounds in building one vessel, called the 
ijreat Harry ^ which was, properly speaking, the first 
regular ship in the English navy ; as prior to that period^ 
when the state required a fleet, there was no other ex- 
pedient but the hiring ships from merchants. 

• 

When the bodies of Cromwell, Ireton, and Bradshaw 
were at Tyburn, they were pulled out of their coflSns, 
and hanged at the several angles of that triple tree, where 
they remained till sun set; after which, they were taken 
down^ their heads cut off^ and their trunks thrown into 
a deep hole under the gallows. The heads of those 
three regicides, were then set upon poles on the top of 
Westminister Hall, by the common hangman; Brad- 
shaw's being placed in the middle over that part where 
the high court of justice sat, andCromwelFs and his son- 
in-law Ireton's on both sides of Bradshaw's. 

It is most likely that the decapitation was performed 
in haste, amidst|tumult and confusion^ which may account 
for the nose having been broken in, and as the head was 
separated from the body by two distinct, irregular blows 
(the first somewhat high in the neck), the marks indi- 
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cate the natural and certain appearances of their haTin^ 
been applied to a subject sometimebefore dead^ and pie- 
served from dissolution by artificial means. 

The head being well preserved, to the time of its fall- 
ing from the top of Westminster Hall, is accounted for as 
the whole body was carefully and elaborately embalmed ; 
but especially by Mr. Sainthiirs MS. quoted in Noble's 
Memoirs, Vol. I. p. 290 ; in which the author mentions 
his being an eye-witness of the state of the bodies; and 
that Cromwell's " was in green cere-cloth, very fresh 
embalmed.'^ 

The corpses were taken out of their graves by John 
Lewis, a mason, as appears by his receipt as foUows:-- 

'^ May the 4th day, 1661, rec. then in full of the worship- 
full Sargeant Norfolke, fiveteen shillings for taking up 
the corpes of Cromell, and Ireton, and Brasaw, rec by 
mee. 

"John Lewis." 

The tradition respecting the head of Oliver Cromwell 
is, that being on a stormy night, in the latter end of the 
reign of Charles, or James the Second, blown off from 
the top of Westminster Hall, it was taken up by one of 
those persons who still cherished the memory of the 
Protector, and by that person presented to the house o^ 
Russell, and in the possession of one branch <nr another 
of that family it remained many years, until its last pos- 
sessor of that name (Mr. Samuel Russell), sold it to Jsnes 
Cox, Esquire, formerly proprietor of the celebrated 
Museum which bore his name. 



Charles Town, in South Carolina, surrendered ia the 
army commanded by Sir Henry Clinton. 

Seringapatam, capital of the Mysore country, in the 
East Indies, was taken by storm by the British forces ; 
on which occasion, the Sultan, Tippoo Saib, was fomni 
among the slain, since which period the power of bis 
femily has dwindled into nothing. 



l»^^^w^^^y^^»# 
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Princess Elizabeth committed to the Tower ^ 1554d— - 
Englan(Vs Sovereignty over the seas proelaimedy 
1634. — King Charles surrendered himself to the 
Scotchy 1646. 

The former Constable of the Tower having been 
discharged from his office, was replaced by Sir Henry 
Benfield, accompanied by a hundred ruffian-like soldiers^ 
which measure created infinite alarm in the mind of the 
Princess Elizabeth, then committed a prisoner to that 
fortress, who conceived such measures preparatory to 
her undergoing the same fate as had recently attended 
the unfortunate victim. Lady Jane Gray. However, 
when convinced that such a project was not intended, 
the Princess imagined that this new Constable had been 
deputed to his office, in order to make away with her 
privily ; his equivocal character being in every respect 
conformable with the ferocious inclinations of those 
bigots by whom he had been appointed. An order of 
council was made for ElizabetH's removal to Woodstock 
on the 13th, by Benfield and Lord Tame, in order to 
make room for other prisoners in the Tower. At Rich- 
mond, where they halted, soldiers were placed as 
guards at the princess's chamber door ; which indecent 
stretch of power was, however, overruled by Lord 
Tame. In her passage through Windsor, Elizabeth 
beheld some of her dejected servants waiting to see 
her ; upon which occasion, she bade one df her attend- 
ants go to them, and utter from her these words :' 
Tanquam avis, " like a sheep to the slaughter.'' When 
at Woodstock, soldiers kept guard within and without 
the walls night and day, during the whole period of the 
princess's captivity. 

Mr. Selden having in his famous work maintained 
the sovereignty of the English crown over the British 
seas against Hugo Grotius, writs were this day issued 
to the ports and maritime counties for fitting out their 
ships, for the maintenance of that prerogative ; when 
the city of London petitioned against them^ as beinr 

i3 
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exempted, by their ancient privileges. The citizens 
were, however, obliged to submit^ and all the otbet 
ports followed their example. 

Charles the First having left Oxford in privacy, after 
traversing nnmerous cross roads and by-wayR in com- 
pany with Dr. Hudson and Mr. Ashbumham, arrived at 
the Scottish camp before Newark, where he made him- 
self known to Lord Leven, the general. The Scotch, 
who had previously given some intimations of fidelity 
and protection, then appeared greatly astonished at the 
King's arrival among them, and instead of bestowing a 
thought on his interests, immediately entered into con- 
sultation respecting their own. The commissioners 
then dispatched to the Parliament an account of Charles's 
arrival ; declaring the same to have been without their 
cognizance, and wholly unexpected; while, at the 
same time, they traitorously prevailed upon the monarch 
to issue directions for the surrender of all his garrisons 
to the Parliament, with which he complied. 



^^^^i»^»^»^^^ 



Enquiry respecting the South Sea Bubble, 172'* 

In consequence of the infamous frauds practised upon 
public credulity by the directors of the South Sea 
Scheme, a select comn^ttee of thirteen commoners was 
appointed to examine into the transactions of that com- 
pany. The king also despatched orders, that such of 
the directors as held any situation under the crown, 
should be discharged from his service. Robert Knight, 
the cashier, having been examined before the Lords, it 
was resolved that he had been guilty of gross prevarica- 
tion, and that the directors had committed a flagrant 
breach of trust, and ought to make good the losses sus- 
tained. The ledgers of the several offices belonging to the 
South Sea Company were then seized by the committee, 
when the cashier abscondvHl, and sailed for Calais, for 
whose apprehension a reward of £2,000 was offered. 
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The Cottimons having also duly coDsidered the condact 
of John Aislabie, Esq., a member of that house, he was 
heard in his defence ; but it being clearly proved that he 
had caused a certain ledger to be secretly burnt, contain- 
ing accounts to the amount of £842,000, it was unani- 
mously agreed that the said John Aislabie had encour- 
aged and promoted the destructive South Sea Shceme, 
with a view to his own private interest, and combined 
with the directors in their pernicious pract^'ces, to the 
detriment of the public at large, and the trade of Eng- 
land. They therefore resolved that he should be ex- 
pelled the hous^ and committed to the Tower, &c. On 
this day, George the First gave his royal assent to an 
act, enabling the South Sea Company to ingraft part of 
their capital into the fund of the B^nk of England, and 
another part into that of the East India Company, al- 
loMring time for payment to be made by the South Sea^ 
Company, to the use of the public. 



The Channel Fleet refused to put to sea, 1797* 

The channel fleet having refused to sail, the delegates 
reassembled, and despatched a deputation to the London, 
commanded by Admiral Colpoys, at Portsmouth, which 
tbe latter refused to admit on board that ship, and en- 
forced his authority, by commanding the marines to fire 
into the boat which contained such deputation. That con- 
duct was forthwith resented by the crew of the London, 
which instantly deposed the admiral, struck his flag, 
and hoisted the ensign of defiance. In that affair, many 
seamen were wounded, of which hurts some died after- 
wards. 



«r#>##^r^»<»»/«#«#^ 



Public Worship ordered to be read in English, 1559. 
•^Bill of Attainder against Lord Sir afford 9 1641, 
— Cromwell refused the Kingly Title, 1657.— 
Charles the Second restored, 1660. 

Qneen Elizabeth passed an act for the public worships 
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of the Proteftant Church to be thenceforwaid read in 
the English language. 

Fym, a'tediooBy but sensible speaker in Parliament, 
opened the accosation against the Earl of Strafford, in 
the lower hoose, who was then sent up to defend the 
same at the bar of the Peers, when most of his col- 
leagues attended him on an errand which was so agree- 
able to their revolutionaiy sentiments. 

The motion for conferring the royal dignity on the 
Protector Cromwell, was mnie by Alderman Pack, one 
of the city members, when the majority of the house 
being his creatures, the bill was voted, and nothing then 
remained but Cromwell's consent to have bis name eD« 
rolled among the monarchs of England. Whether it 
had been the Protector's int;^ntion in having the same 
carried to show magnanimity in refusing, or, that findii^ 
some of those in whom he most confided, averse to hi* 
accepting the crown, cannot now be ascertained. It ii, 
however certain, that he continued undecided for some 
days, and the conference held by those members sent io 
make him the offer, seems to argue that he wished to 
be compelled to accept what he openly feared to assume. 
The obscurity of his answers on that occasion shew a 
mind at variance with itself, and combating only With 
a desire to be vanquished. ** I confess," said he, '^ for 
it behoves me to deal with you — I must confess — 1 would 
say, I hope I mav be understood in this ; for, indeed, I 
must be tend» what I would say to such an audience 
as this ; I say, I would be understood, that in this ar- 
gument, I do not make a parallel between men of a 
different mind, and a parliament which shall have 
their.desires. I know there is no comparison, nor can 
it be urged upon me, that my words have the least 
colour that way, because the parliament seems to me 
to give liberty to me to say any thing to you. As that 
is a tender of my humble reasons, and judgment, and 
opinion to them, and if I think they are such, and will 
be such to them, and are faithful servants, and will be to 
to the supreme authority, and the legislative wheie- 
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soever it is. If I say I should not tell you, knowing their 
minds to be so^ I should not be faithful if I should not 
tell you so, to the end that you may report it to parlia- 
ment/' In such manner did that most unaccountable of 
all characters answer their petition for assuming the 
kingly name and dignity ; the conference, however, 
concluding in Cromwell's rejection of their offer, 

A solemn proclamation was read, proclaiming the 
Restoration of King Charles the Second, at which both 
Houses of Parliament assisted in London and West- 
minster. 



«^#«#^#^^>^«»<#^#^ 



Lambeth Palace attacked by the London ApprenticeSy 
1640. — Thomas Pickering executed^ 1679. 

A paper was posted up at the Old Exchange, inciting 
the apprentices of London to ri^^e and demolish the 
Archbishop's palace at Lambeth, which was attempted 
on the 1 1th following ; when the Reverend Prelate be- 
ing prepared for the assailants, they were compelled to 
retire. One of those miscreants being taken, was tried^ 
condemned, and executed as a traitor, when his quarters 
were exposed upon London Bridge. 

Thomas Pickering lost his life upon the deposition of 
the infamous Titus Oates and William Bedlow, whp 
swore this individual, and another named Grove, 
were the persons that undertook to assassinate Charles 
the Second. 

Pickering was reprieved till the 9th of May, either in 
hopes of his making discoveries, or because the king 
was unwilling to consent to his death ; but on the day 
aforesaid he was drawn to T^bum, and there executed. 
He expressed very great joy that he was so happy as to 
yield up his life to God, in a case where his conscience 
assured him his religion was his only guilt : and be took 
it upon his salvation, that he was innocent in thoughtj^ 
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wordy and deed, of all that had been laid to his charge' 
Being taxed for officiating as a priest, he replied with a 
smile. " No, I am bat a lay-brother." He prayed for his 
accusers and enemies ; and when on the point of being 
turned ofT, some persons having asked him to confess his 
guilt, pulling up his cap, and looking toward them with 
a snfiling countenance. " Is this,'' said he, *^ the cono- 
tenance of a man that dies under so gross a guilt?" and 
so ended his life, aged 58, regretted by many, who es- 
teemed him a very harmless individual, and .of all men 
living the most unlikely and unfit for the desperate un- 
dertaking of which he had been accused. Pickering 
was of a loyal stock, his father having lost his life in the 
king's quarrel, during the civil wars. 

MAT TSU TBITTB. 

Edward the Black Prince arrived in London vnth his 
prisoner John, King of France, 13dT. 

The Black Prince escorted his royal prisoners through 
London, attended by an infinite concourse of people of 
all ranks and stations, upon which occasion as in former 
instances, his modesty excited universal applause. The 
French King was clad in his royal robes, and mounted 
upon a white charger distinguished for its size and 
beauty, while Prince Edward rode at his side on a mean 
little palfrey in very plain attire. I'wo monarchs pri- 
soners in the same court and at the same time were 
considered as rare achievements, but all that England 
attained from thence was glory. Whatsoever was ac- 
quired in France by war and expensive preparation, was 
successively lost without the mortification of a def(^t* 
It may be supposed that the treaties entered into with 
the captive kings were highly advantageous to the vic- 
tors, but they were no longer observed than while the 
English were empowered to enforce obedience. It i' 
certainly trap that the French King abided by his en- 
gagements as far as he was enabled, but by being a cap- 
tive he lost his authority, and his misfortunes had ren- 
dered him contemptible at home. The Dauphin and 
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the rulers of France rejected those treaties he had been 
induced to sign, niid then prepared in earnest to repel 
the meditated invasions of the conqueror. 



«»#»»V»l»^^^^^^^ 



Assassination of Mr, Percival, 1811. 

Mr. Percival, Prime-Minister of England, was shot by 
Bellingham in the lobby of the House of Commons. 
Oq the fifteenth he was tried and found guilty, and on 
the eighteenth suffered death at the Old Bailey. 



^^r«r#•^#»*^»^^^^<' 



Richard the First espoused Ber eng era y\\^\, — Lord 
Strafford beheaded^ 1641 . — Marlborough defeated 
the enemy at RamillieSy 1706. 

Richard the First had early in life been contracted to 
the daughter of Raymond, Count of Barcelona, but 
when arrived at maturer years, was affianced to Adela, 
daug^hter to Louis the Seventh, neither of whom he ever 
espouaed, for the latter princess, having been, consigned 
to the care of Richard's father till of fit age to marry, 
Heory the Second would not consent, loving her him- 
self, on which account it is supposed Ricliard rebelled 
against his father. In his voyage to the Holy Land, 
after he had assumed the reins of government, Coeur 
de Lion married Berengera, daughter of Sancho the 
Sixth, King of Navarre, which match was arranged for 
Urn by his mother queen Eleanor. 

The Earl of Strafford, after having been condemned 
hy his peers, through the influence of the vindictive 
members of the House of Commons, was this day exe- 
cuted upon Tower Hill, when he met his fate with the 
unshaken demeanor of conscious innocence and true 
Christian fortitude. 
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On Whitsnndayy which fell upon the twelfth of 
May, the Duke of Marlborough obtained a splenfid 
victory over the Elector of Bavaria and Marshal Ville- 
roy at Ramillies ; on which occasion, several thoosaods 
of the enemy fell, six thousand being made prisoners, 
with the major part of their artillery, bagghge, &c. The 
loss sustained by the confederates was about two thou- 
sand men; while, amongc the persons of note, were 
Prince Lewis of Hesse, and Mr. Bentinck. The remit 
of that victory was the surrender of Louvain the follow- 
ing morning, and, in ten days after, Brussels, Me(hlifl, 
Ghent, Oudenarde, Bruges, Antwerp, and other consi* 
dcrable places in Flanders and Brabant, which made 
their submission to theconfederat3S, and acknewledged 
Charles the Third for their lawful sovereign. 



Death of King Henry VI. 

With respect to the fate of this unfortunate monarch, 
historians uniformly agree in stating, that he fell by the 
hand of the Duke of Gloucester, afterwards Richard the 
Third ; who entering his chamber in the Tower of Lon- 
don, where he was confined, in cold blood, barbarously 
assassinated him. We do not wish to arrogate to our- 
selves a knowledge superior to those who lived so much 
nearer the time, when this event occurred; bat we 
must beg leave to state, that after a perusal of the his- 
toric doubts published by the late Lord Orford, there ap- 
pears great reason to believe, that many of the sangoi* 
nary deeds attributed to Richard, were not perpetrated 
by that prince. It would be ridiculous to assert, that 
Gloucester was not an ambitious character ; but, on that 
account, to sully his memory with the num)[^rous diabo- 
lical acts recorded in history, appears somewhat unjostj 
and after duly considering the publication above alluded 
lo, rather problematical. Having said thus much, ^ 
we can do is to refer the reader to Lord Orford's pro* 
duction, which should be perused with due attention hy 
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every person anxious to ascertain facts respecting the 
conduct and character of King* Richard the Third. 



^^#^#>^><»^»»^»^#i^ 



Battle of Lewesy 1264. 

• 

The first attempts of Henry the Third against his 
Barons were successful ; as Northampton, Leicester and 
Nottinghiskm submitted to his power^when he proceeded 
to the county of Derby in order to ravage with fire and 
sword the estates of those who had espoused the- cause 
of his opponents. The Earl of Leicester, on the other 
hand, was besieging Rochester, when he learned the 
King's successes ; upon which, he abandoned that en- 
terprize, and retreated to London, where he was joined 
by fifteen thousand of the citizens. Both armies being 
thus nearly equal, they resolved to come to an engage- 
ment, and Leicester haltedj within about two miles of 
Lewes, in Sussex ; at the same time offering terms of ac- 
commodation,which he well knew theKing would refuse. 
Henry having rejected those proposals with contempt, 
^th sides prepared for battle with the utmost rancour 
^d animosity, the Earl advancing near Lewes, where 
^he King had ranged his forces to give him a proper re- 
^ption. The royal army was formed in three divisions ; 
^nce Edward commanded on the right, Richard, the 
Kingf's brother, who some time previous had been elected 
*^ing of the Romans, was posted to the left ; and Henry 
Remained in the centre. Leicester's army was formed 
jnto four bodies ; Henry de Montfort headed the 
"J^t, the Earl of Gloucester the second, the Earl com- 
jnanded the third in person, and the fourth formed of 
Londoners was headed by Nicholas ^eagrave. To en- 
courage the insurgents, the Bishop of Chichester gave 
general absolution, with assurances that those who fell 
^D the fray would be rewarded in heaven for dying in 
such a glorious cause. Prince Edward began the con- 
f^ct by rushing on the Londoners with such fury, that 
*^^Q§: unable to sustain the charge, they fled ; when 
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the prince, desirous of revenofing the insults they bad 
offered his mother, pursued them ^ve miles off the field 
of battle with dreadful slaughter. But while the impe- 
tuous Edward made that imprudent use of his advantage, 
the Earl of Leicester, a skilful commander, pushed with 
all his forces against the enemy's left wing, which was 
soon routed, when the King and his brother were both 
made prisoners. On the return of the prince, he was 
soon surrounded and compelled to remain prisoner with 
another general named Henry d^Almain, as pledges, in 
the place of his royal father and uncle, who were re- 
leased. It was then stipulated that the provisions of Ox- 
ford should continue in full force, subject to tl)e revisal 
of six Frenchmen, appointed by Louis'of France; toge- 
ther with three of their own election, who were invest- 
ed with ample powers to settle all disturbances then ex- 
isting ; such being termed the Mise of Lewes. 



i^^#^^^i»^»^»^»» 



King John surrendered his crown to the Pope, 1212.— 
Battle of Hexham, 1463. — Mary Queen of Scots es- 
poused Bothwelly 1566. 

As the Pope proceeded to depose King* John, and 
give his kingdom to the French monarch, the pusillani- 
mous English prince was induced to promise the Em- 
peror of Morocco to hold his kingdom from jhim, and 
abandon his religion, in case that [Mahometan potentate 
would undertake to lend him assistance. The King of 
Fcancein consequence of the proposals of theSee of Kome, 
prepared to invade England, upon which John was com* 
pelled to submit to the shameful exactions stipulated by 
nis holiness, in order to avert the threatened storm. The 
result was the resignation of his dominions by the EQq' 
lish Prince to the papal power, submitting to hold them 
as tributary to him at the annual rental of a thoasand 
marks, which donation having been confirmed in asolemn 
assembly of the clergy and laity this day, John was ab- 
solved from the anathema which had been thundered 
against him. ■ 
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Margaret hearings the disastroos fate of her army, aod 
sensible that no place in England could afford her foKlier 
protection fled, with Henry and her son, to Scotland. 
But no calamity was able to repress the perseverance 
of that Princess, who, though so often overcome, was re- 
solved once more to enter England, with five thousand 
men, gntnted her by the French King ; and the unfor- 
tunate Henry was therefore led onward by his presence 
to enforce her claims. In this instance however, Mar- 
garet's former ill fortune attended her; for the fleet was 
dispersed by a tempest, while she herself escaped with 
difficulty by entering the mouth of the Tweed. Soon 
after a defeat, which her slender forces experienced 
at Hexham,.seemed to render her cause desperate ; and 
the cruelty which was practised upon all her adherents, 
made it stiil more dangerous. 

The loss of this last battle had, as it were, deprived 
the Queen of every resource, as herself and the King her. 
husband were obliged to seek safety in a separate flight, 
without attendants, or even the necessaries of Ufe. The 
weak unfortunate Henry, always imprudent and un- 
successful, imagined that he might remain concealed in 
Bogland ; but his error was soon attended with the ob- 
vious consequences, for being taken prisoner, he was 
conducted to London with ignominy, and confined in the 
Tower. Margaret experienced better fortune, for when 
flying with her infant son through a forest, in order to 
conceal herself, she was beset by robbers, who either 
iterant or regardless of her quality, despoiled her of her 
ringrs and jewels, and treated her with the utmost indig- 
nity. She, notwithstanding, found respectful treatment 
from one of those lawless men; who learning her rank, 
resolved to ensure the Queen's safety at the hazard of 
his own, and honourably conducted her to the sea coast ; 
from whence she made her escape to her father in Flan- 
ders, who, though very poor, strove as well as he was 
able to supply her with the necessaries of life, during 
the residue of her days. 



The title of Duke of Orkney having been conferred 
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on Bothwelly his marriage with the Queen, which W 
so long been the object of his ardent wishes, and tbe 
motive for his crimes, was solemnized on this day. The 
ceremony was performed in pablic, according to the 
rites of the Protestant cborch, by Adam BothweU, Bi- 
shop of Orkney, one of the few prelates who had em- 
braced the tenets of the Reformation 4 and on the same 
day it was also celebrated in private, according to the 
rituals prescribed by the popish religion. The boldnen 
with which Craig, the minister, commanded to publish 
the' banns, testified his sentiments against the design; 
the small number of nobles who were present at the 
marriage ; and the sullen and disrespectful silence of the 
people, when the Queen appeared in public, were so 
many manifest symptoms of the violent and general dis- 
satisfaction felt by her own subjects on that occasion. 
The refusal of Du Croc, the French ambassador, to be 
present at the nuptials, equally discovered the senti- 
ments of her allies, in regard to that part of Mary's eon- 
duct ; and althou^ every other action of her life coald 
be justified by the rules of prudence, or reconciled to the 
principles of virtue, this fatal marriage must remain an 
incontestible prooC of her raiAiness, if not of her guilt 



^f> Ralph Hopion defeated the Earl of Stamford* 
1643,— SauU defeated at the Battle of Albuera, 
1811. 

At Stratton, in Cornwall, the forces of tbe Earl of 
Stamford were attacked by Sir Ralph Hopton, when tbe 
former experienced a defeat. Major Chudleigh sod 
seventeen hundred of the Parliamentarians being made 
prisoners, for which service, Sir Ralph was created Baron 
Hopton of Siratton, on the 4th of September following. 

On the morning of the 16th, Marshal Soult began 
to move his cavalry, crossing the rivulet of Al* 
buera considerably above the right of the allied army. 
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The front of the British forces was the first object of his 
attack; against which he direeted a strong force of 
cavalry, and two heavy columns of infantry, while at the 
same time he filed the great body of his infantry over the 
river beyond the right of the allied army, under the cover 
and protection of his superior bodies of cavalry. By that 
manoeuvre the Frei\ch threatened^ to turn the fiank of the 
allies, and cut them ofif from Valverde. This, however, 
was prevented by the change of movement on the part of 
General Cole's division, and the Spanish troops under 
General Blake. The next object of the enemy w^ the 
possession of the rising ground on which part of the 
Spanish forces was posted. By gaining possession of that 
height he would have been enabled to command the posi- 
tion of the greater part of the allied army, and thus ren- 
dered their situation extremely critical, and probably de- 
cided the fate of the day. The Spanish troops on the 
rising ground fought well for some time, but at length 
gave way and the French gained the eminence, who, con- 
ceiving they had won the battle, raised a shout of joy and 
congratulation. 

As the allied army immediately began to feel the 
dreadful consequences of the height being in possession of 
the French, General Beresford determin^, if possible, to 
drive them from it. For that purpose the right brigade 
of General Stewart's division, under Lieut. Colonel Col- 
hume, advanced, keeping up a well directed and heavy 
fire; but as the enemy stood firm, it was found nieces- 
Bary to attack him with the bayonet. While the British 
were in the act of charging, a body of Polish cavalry, 
armed with long lances, (whom the thickness of the at- 
iQosphere and the nature of the ground had concealed), 
turned and threw them into confusion. The slaughter 
there was in consequence dreadful, as nearly the whole 
<^IamD was cut ofi*, and the enemy still kept possession oi 
the heights. The third brigade, under Mi\jor Houghton, 
^li came up, who fell in the act of cheering his men as 
they advanced to the charge which proved successful, the 
enemy being forced from the rising ground and driven 
down to the banks of the river with most dreadful 
•laughter. 
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That was the principal point of the enemy ^s attack; 
but while it was carrying on, the front of the allied anny, 
posted at the village and bridge, was also attacked ; but 
the contest Was not so arduous nor so long doubtful^as the 
French were repulsed and driven back with considenble 
loss. While their infantry was making that attack on the 
right of the allies, the cavalry endeavoured to turn it; but 
though much more numerous their endeavours were com- 
pletely frustrated. At the point in question, the attack of 
the enemy terminated, who, routed on all sides, retired 
across the Albuera, where his cavalry being superior. 
General Beresford did not pursue him. In this battle the 
loss of the French was nearly eight thousand men in killed, 
wounded, and prisoners, while that of the allies amounted 
to about seven thousand, the greater part of whom were 
British. 



<^^i0*j*^^^^^t^0^*^ 



Mary Queen of Scots defeated by Murray cULangtidef 
156S. — Battle of Killycrankie, 1689. 

Mary, whose hopes were naturally sanguine, and her 
passions impetuous, was so elevated by her sudden traitfi- 
tion from the depths of distress to such an unusual appear- 
ance of prosperity, that she never doubted of success. 
Her army, which was double the number of the enemy ^i 
consisted chiefly of the Hamiltons and their dependants. 
Of those, the Archbishop of St. Andrews had the chief 
direction, and hoped by a victory, not only to crush the 
regent Murray, an ancient enemy of his house, but get the 
person of the Queen into his hands, and then oblige her 
to marry one of the Duke's sons, or, at least, commit.the 
chief direction of her afiairs to himself. His ambition^ 
however, proved fatal to the Queen, to himself, and to his 
family. 

Mary's imprudence in resolving to deliver battle wss 
not greater than the ill-conduct of her generab during the 
conflict. Between the two armies, on the road towards 
Dumbarton^ there was an eminence called Langnde HiU* 
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That spot the regent had had the precaution to seize, 
posting his troops in a small village, and among some 
gardens and enclosures adjacent. In this advantageous 
situation, Murray waited the approach of the enemy ; 
whose superiority in cavalry could be of no benefit to 
them on such broken ground. The Hamiltons, who com- 
posed the vanguard. Hew so eagerly to the attack, that 
they put themselves out of breath, and left the main 
battle behind. The encounter of the spearmen was fierce 
and desperate ; but as the forces of the Hamiltonians were 
exposed on the one fiank to a continual fire from a body 
of musqueteers, attacked on the other by the Regent's 
choicest troops, and not supported by the rest of the 
Queen's army, they were soon obliged to give ground, 
and the rout immediately became universal. Few victo- 
ries in a civil war, and among a fierce people, have been 
pursued with less violence, or attended with less blood- 
shed. 

Three hundred fell on the field ; but during the flight few 
were killed, as the regent and his principal officers rode 
about beseeching the soldiers to spare the effusion of 
blood. The number of prisoners, however, was great, 
among whom were many persons of distinction. The 
regent then marched back to Glasgow, and returned pub«* 
lie thank^s to God for that signal and on his side, almost 
bloodless victory. . 



Viscount Dundee having determined to espouse the 
interests of James the Second in Scotland, raised an army 
in conjunction with the partizans of the Stuarts, when the 
Rattle of Killy crank ie was fought this day, in which the' 
Viscount being slain, the Highlanders despairing of suc- 
cess, and wearied out by repeated discomfitures and mis- 
fortunes, iiispersed, and repaired to their homes. 



I»S»»»^»» ^ #>^»I»I^»^»^ 



Croin%pell voted Captain-General in Ireland, 1652. — 
Depuiatuma presented themselves to Charles, the 
Second at the Hague, 1660. 

The House of Commons voted that the Act for ooQsli- 
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tuting Oliver Cromwell Captain-General of tlie repnb- 
iican forces of England should extend to the army in Ire- 
land, at which Greneral Lambert was disgusted, who had 
been promised the Lieutenancy of that kingdom. 

A Committee, consisting of six Lords and twelve Com- 
moners, attended King Charles the Second at the Hague, 
with an invitation to his Majesty to return and assume the 
government of England ; at the same time tendering to 
his Majesty fifty thousand pounds which had been voted 
by Parliament for his use ; the Duke of York at the aame 
time receiving ten thousand, and the Dnke of Gloucester 
five thousand pounds. A deputation of the City of London 
also presented itself with sums for the King and his royal 
brothers, which was further accompanied by deputies from 
the Presbyterians, who besought Charles to revive the 
Common Prayer into use, in his diapel ; to whom the Kiog 
answered with some warmth of temper, '< That while be 
accorded them liberty, he would not sufiTer his own to be 
infringed upon.'' 



^'^^M^^^^^t^^tft 



Anne Bolen deeapUatedy l6Se.'^Baetle of La Hoeui, 

1692. 

The numerous enemies of Anne Bplen were not 
remiss in forming accusations against her. - The Poke 
of Norfolk from his attachment to the old reli^on took 
care to produce several witnesses accusing her of incon- 
tinency with some of the meaner servants of the court. 
Four persons were particularly pointed out as her para- 
mours ; Henry Norris, groom of the stole ; one Weston, 
and Brereton, a gentleman of the King's bed-chamber, 
together with Mark Smeton, a masician. As those 
persons had served Anne with much assiduity, their 
respect might have been construed by suspicion into 
more tender attachment. The Queen was therefore 
sent to the Tower, earnestly protesting her innocence, 
and offering up prayers to heaven for assistance in that 
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extremity. She in v%fn begged to be admitted to the 
royal presence; the Lady Bolen, her nncle's wife, who 
hatedher, was ordered to continue in the same chamber, 
who made a report of all the incoherent ravings of the 
afflicted prisoner. She owned having once rallied Nor- 
ris OB delaying his marriage, and had told him that he 
probably expected to have her, when she should be a 
widow. That she had reproved Weston for his affectiou 
to a kinswoman of hers, and his indifference towards his 
wife ; when he had informed her that she mistool( the 
object of bis affections, which was herself. She affirmed 
that Smeton had never been in her chamber but twice, 
when he had played on the harpsichord, but acknow- 
ledged he once had the boldness to tell her that a look 
sufficed him. 

Eveiy person at court then abandoned the unhappy 
Queen, except Cranmer,who, though forbidden to ap- 
pear in the King's presence, wrote a letter to him in 
behalf of Anne Bolen, but his intercession produced no 
effect On the twelfth of May, Norris, Weston, Brere- 
too, and, Smeton, were tried in Westminster-hall, 
when the latter was prevailed upon, by a promise of 
pardon, to confess a eriminal correspondence with the 
Queen; but he was never confronted with the accusedj^ 
uid his execution with the rest shortly after served to 
acquit her of the charge. Norris having been much in 
the King's favour, had an offer of his life m case, he con- 
fessed his crime and accused his mistress; but he re- 
jected the proposal with contempt, and died professing 
her innocence and his own. 

In the mean time Anne Bolen endeavoured to 
soften the King to spare the lives of those unfortunate^ 
men, whose death had been decreed^ But Henry's was 
a stem jealousy fostered by pride ; and nothing but heir 
removal could appease him. Her letter to the King on 
that occasion was full of the tenderest expostulations, 
and so remarkable that we cannot omit the ensuing ex- 
tracts^ as they serve at once to point out the situation of 
Wmind, and demonstrate to what a pitch of refine 
jnent she bad carried the English language at the period 
in question. x 



i 
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** Sir, — ^Your Grace's displeasure and my imprisoii* 
ment, are things so strange to me, as what to write or 
what to excose i am alt<^ther ignorant. Whereas 
you send unto me (^willing me to confess), and so ob- 
tain your favour by such an one whom you know to be 
mine andient enemy. 1 no sooner received this message 
by him than I rightly conceived your meaning ; and if, 
as you say, confessing a truth indeed may procure ny 
safety, I shall with all willingness and duty perform 
your command. 

'^ But let not your Grace ever imagine that your poor 
wife will ever be brought to acknowledge a fault when 
not so much as a thought thereof preceded. And to 
speak a truth never Prince had wife more loyal in all 
duty and all true affection than you have ever found in 
Anne Bolen, with which name and place I could wil- 
lingly have contented myself, if God and your Grace's 
pleasure had been so pleased. Neither did I at any time 
so far forget myself in my exaltation or ^received queen- 
ship, but that I always looked for such an alteration as 
I now find ; for the ground of my preferment being on 
no surer foundation than your Grace's fancy, the least 
alteration I know was M and sufficient to draw that 
fancy to some other object. You have chosen me from 
a low estate to be your Queen and companion (ar beyond 
my desert or desire. 

^^ If then you have found me worthy such honor, 
good your Grace let not any light fancy or bad council 
of mine enemies withdraw your princely favour from 
me; neither let that stain, that unworthy stain of a dis- 
loyal heart towards your good Grace ever cast so fcNil a 
blot on your most dutiful wife, and the infant prinoess 
your daughter. 

'^ My last and only request shall be, that myself may 
only bear the burthen of your Grace's displeasure ;. and 
that it may not touch the innocent souls of these poor 
gentlemen, who are, as I understand, in strait imprison- 
ment for my sake. 

** If ever i have found dsvour in your sight; if ever 
the name of Anne Bolen hath been pleasing to your 
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ears, then let me obtain this request ; and I will so leave 
to trouble your Grace any farther, with mine earnest 
prayers to the Trinity to have your Grace in his good 
keeping*, and to direct you in all your actions. From 
my doleful prison in the Tower, this sixth May. 
*^ Your most loyal and ever faithful wife, 

'* Ann b Bolbn.'' 
She, who had been once the envied object of royal 
power, was now going* to display a melancholy instance 
of the capriciousness of fortune. On her return to pri- 
son, she once more sent a protestation of her innocence 
to the King. *' You have raised me,^' said she, '* from 
privacy, to make me a lady ; from a lady you made me 
a countess; from a countess n Queen; and from a 
Queen, 1 shall shortly become a saint in heaven.'' On' 
the morning of her execution, Anne sent for Kingston, 
the keeper of the Tower, to whom, upon entering the 
prison, she said, *^ Mr. Kingston, I hear I am not to di e 
till noon, and I am sorry for it, for I thought to be dead 
before tliis time, and free from a life of pains." The 
keeper, attempting to comfort her, by assuring her the 
pain would be very little, she replied, ** I have heard 
the executioner is very expert ;" and clasping her neck 
with her hands, laughingly said, ^' I have but a little 
neck/' When brought to the scaffold, from a consider- 
ation of her child Elizabeth's welfare, she would not 
inflame the ftiiuds of the spectators against her persecu- 
tors, but merely stated, " That she was come to 
die as she was sentenced by the law ; she would accuse 
none,Qor say any thing of the ground upon which she was 
judged. She prayed heartily for the King, calling him 
a most merciful and gentle prince ; that he had always 
been to her a good and gracious sovereign ; and that, if 
any should think proper to canvass her cause, she de- 
sired him to judge the best." Anne was beheaded by 
the executioner of Calais, who was brought over as 
being more expert than any in England. Her body 
was negligently Uirown into a common chest, made to 
hold arrows, and btiried in the Tower. Anne Bolien 
seemed to be guilty of no other crime than that of having 

K % 
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fttfvived tbe Kiog^s affections, and wai the first crowned 
bMd whoy having' gone through all the forms of law, 
was beheaded on a scaffold. 

In TincUd's editition of Rapin^ Vol. 6, p. 577, he 
states, that on the morning of Ame Bolen's execatioo, 
the firing off of a cannon was the preooneerCed signal 
to mark the moment when her head was struck off. 
The King was then hunting in Epping Forest, who, 
upon hearing the report, having bcNm refreshing him- 
self, i^rang upon his legs, and exclaimed, ** Ha'! ha* 
the biMiness isdone; uncooplethe hounds; letns follow 
the sport/' Aecoiding to some authorities, he was 
married the same evening to Lady Jane Seymour, while 
others defer the account of those mptials until the 
ensuing day. 

The English and Dutch fieeU, under the command of 
Admiral Rnssel, engaged the fieet of France, under 
Tonrville, when the latter was con^etely defeated, and 
driven on his own coast, where, at La Hogue and other 
places, no less than twenty«ione of the enemy's largest 
men of war were destroyed; among which waathe 
Flench admirals ship, the R^ing Sun, that waa fired 
within sight of the French army, assembled in order to 
make a descent upon the English coast. As soon as 
the victorious fleet arrived at Spithead, Queen Mary 
sent thirty thousand pounds to be distriborted among the 
seamen, with gold medals tbr the officers. She also or^ 
dered the bodies of Admiral Carter and Captain Hastings, 
who had been killed, to be honiMUbly buried at the 
charge of the crown. 



»^^^»^^F^^>i» 



Julius Cmsar defeated the BriUme dd yeare hefmre 

Chriet.'-^Mc^riagt ef Henry the Eighth to Jame 

Seymwr, \9(^^.'^CkarUs the Second landed at 

Dover, l^W.^-^-Muiim^ ai the More, 1787. 

Juhus Cfesar having made his aecond descent in.Gmat 

Britain, with a fleet aonsistiag of sixhundnd tcMeb and. 
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twentj-eight gallies, witii Aye legioiui and two thoofland 
hone, advanced to the Stour, near the spot where Can- 
terbury stands, and there overthrew the Britons. He 
then marched to the Thames, which he traversed at 
Ooway Stakes, near Oatlands, and penetrated as far, as 
Verulam, the capital of King Cassibelan. 

The English people witnessed Anne Bolen's fate with 
pity, which wasencreased when theydiscorered the cause 
of the tyrant's impatience to destroy her, as >aB the en* 
suing day after her oKecution he espoused the Lady Jane 
SeyuKHir, his callous heart being in no measure softeaed 
by the untimely fate of one who had so lecently shared 
his warmest aflbctions. 



King Charles the Second landed at Dover, on which 
occasion he was received by General Monk and the lead**^ 
ang personages of the realm, who welcomed his return to 
England wiUi unfeigned deOionstrations of joy. 

The mutiny among the seamen at the Nore, which it 
was hoped had been finally quelled, broke out with more 
alarming circumstances on this day. The spirit of insqb- 
oidination appeared chiefly at Sheem^ss, and the Nore, 
delegates hiing appointed from all the sh^, who sat on 
hoard the Sandwich of 98 guns. Those inen not only 
superseded all the Captains in their command, but their 
President (Richard Parker) acted as Admiral of the Fleet, 
and was implicitly obeyed in that character. 

After several remonstrances on the part of the dele- 
gates, and an attempt to negotiate through the medium 
of Lord Northesk, the mutineers were given to understand 
that nothing but unconditional submission would be ac- 
cepted by government. 

At length the dread of vigorous measures about to be 
resorted to produced the desired effect, and in consequence 
the moderate and well^afiected part of the crews were 
encouraged to make exeKions to emancipate themselves 
from the tyranny of their mutinous brethren. The vto* 
lent and rebellious were by that means confeundcfd and 
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difiiiayedy when ultimately aeTenl of the mutineen, with 
their president (Parker), were airaii^Ded^ tried, and exe- 
cuted. 



Death of King Arthur ^ 542. — Marquis of Montrose 
beheaded, 1649. — Napoleon defeated at Acre, 1799. 

Modred, nq)bew of King Arthur, having pririlj mis- 
used the Queen, and then publicly married her during the 
monarch's absence, surrendered part of his uncle's domi- 
nions to Cerdic, ami was crowned King of th« remainder 
at London. At the return of Arthur from Armorica and 
fats discovery of Modred's villany, he raised forces, and 
haying defeated the latter in many encounters, a decisive 
battle was fought near Camelfoid, in which the King and 
Ms treacherous nephew both fell, and with their monarch 
all the hopes of the Britons. Arthur was buried at Glas- 
tonbury, aged ninety, of which seventy-six years had 
been spent in the continued exercise of arms : his birth- 
place IS said to have been Tindagel, in Cornwall. 



It is remarkable that while the Scots were isviting 
Charles the' Second over, they were nevertheless cruelly 
punishing those who had adhered to his cause. Among 
others the Earl of Montrose, one of the bravest, most po- 
lite, and finished characters of that age, was taken pri- 
soner, while endeavouring to raise the Highlanders in the 
royal cause ; and being brought to Edinburgh was hanged 
on a gibbet thirty feet high, then quartered, and hjs limbs 
exposed in the principal towns of the kingdom. 

Yet, notwithstanding all that severity to his followers. 
Charts ventured into Scotland, and had the mortification 
to enter the gate of Edinburgh, while the limbs of hb 
faithful adherent, Montrose, were still exposed to public 
view. ^_ 

General Bonaparte having been uniformly repulsed by 
Sir Sidney Smith in all his attacks upon Saint John 
d'Acre, the French raised the siege of that place, aftr 
kept the trenches open for the space of 60 days. 
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The Baronetage esiablisheds 1611. 

The Order 'of Baronets was first instituted bv King 
James the First, which dignity was bestowed by that 
monarch on seventy-five families. . 



<»^^^»^»<»#rf»»<»#^ 



Battle of SL Albans fought j 1455. — Henry the Eighth 
divorced from Catherine of Arragon, 1533. — The 
Irish Rebellion broke out, 1798. 

York being thus invested with a plenitude of power^ 
continued to enjoy it for some time, but at length the un- 
happy King Henry, recovering from his lethargic com- 
plaint, and as if awakened from a dream, perceived with 
surprise that he was stripped of all authority. Margaret, 
his Queen, did all in her power to rouse the monarch to a 
sense of his unworthy situation,and prevailed upon him to 
depose the Duke of York from his power, in consequence 
of which, that nobleman had instant recourse to arms* 
The impotent king, thus obliged to take the field, was 
dragged after his armjr to St. Albans, where both sides 
came to an engagement, in which the Yorkists gained a 
complete victory, the Duke of Somerset being there slain, 
with the Earls of Northumberland and Stafford, and the 
Lord Clifford, together. with five thousand men; the loss 
on the part of the Yorkists being six hundred. The King 
himself was also wounded, and taking shelter in a cottage 
near the field of battle, was made prisoner, and treated by 
the victor with great respect and tenderness. From thence 
Henry was shortly after led in triumph to London, when 
the Duke of York permitting him to enjoy the name of 
King, reserved to himself the title of Protector, in which 
consisted all the real power of the crown. 

The Convocation declared the marriage of Henry the 
Eighth with Catherine of Arragon void, when the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury pronounc^ the sentence of divorce^ 
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and the King'f marriage with Anae Bdhn duly confinned ; 
but the Pope subsequeDtlj annulled that sentence. 

An opeti rebellien bitoke out in sereral partsof Irilaodi 
bordering on the metropolis, where skirmidies took plsoe 
between the military and the insurgents, in which the 
latter were uniformly defeated. The northern mail coAch 
was also attacked and bmnt by a party of the rebels, near 
Dublin, and the Galway coach was equally beset, ami 
nearly destroyed. 

mWOWKLVUm 



Death of David the First of Scotland, 1151. -^Batth 

o/Naae in Ireland, 1798. 

Darid the First succeed^ his brother Alexander the 
First, and after a reign of ten years, during which be 
proved himself one of the most valiant and pious prinoei 
of his time, died, and was succeeded by his gnadff^ 
Malcolm the Fourth. 



A party of one thousand rebels, armed with muskets 
and pikes, led on by Captain Michael ReynoUf, 
attacked the town of Naas, in the county of Kildare, but 
were defeated by a military detachment, under the com* 
maud of Lord Gosford, leaving two hundred dead upon 
the fieki. The loss of his Majesty's troops on that occa* 
aion was very trifling, whereas military parties io ^ 
villages of Prosperous and Kilcullen were surprised by 
the rebels, and nearly cut to pieces. In the afternooa, 
General Dundas came up with a considerable body of the 
enemy near the hills of Kilcullen, whom he entirely 
fouted with the loss of a hundred men ; no quarter being 
given to the rebels. In the evening of this day, nuine- 
rous detachments of the rebels continued undispensed in 
tbe vkinity of the capital. 



. »#>»^» < ^»^»»» 
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Sl Dunstan died, 989.— JSTtng John surrendered up JUa 
crown to Pandulph, 13^13. — Joan of Arc made pri- 
soner, 1430. — Sl Lucia captured by General Aber- 
crombie, 1796, — The Irish Rebels defeated qt 
Hachetstown and Baltinglass, 1798. 

Dunstan, who stands enrolled upon the saintly cal^idar, 
(lied on this day, .after having made a considerable figure 
in bis time. He is said te ._ have lived secluded from the 
world, in a cell of such narrow dimensions, that he could 
neither stand erect, nor lay down stretched at full length 
in it. His supposed illuminations were frequent, and his 
temptatioas strong, which he uniformly resisted with 
bravery ; ^or is the story told by monkish writers the 
least of the wonders related of Dunstan, when they gravely 
assert his having seized the devil by the nose with a pair 
of red hot pincers, for having paid him a visit in the form 
of a beautiful female, for the purpose of tempting him to 
sin. From the hands of this churchman, then Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Ethelred received his crown, upon which 
occasion the first coronation oath was administered, while 
ab out the same period juries were instituted, 

Pandulph having been appointed the Pope's legate, ar- 
rived in England, when King John was too much intimi* 
^ted by the danger of his situation, not to embrace any 
terms that might lead to ensure the safety of his crowm 
The pusillanimous monarch therefore took an oath, to abide 
by any stipulations the papal see should think fit to en» 
force ; and having thus bound himself to the performance 
of aq unknown command, the wily Italian so well manag^ed 
the discontented barons, and intimidated the King, as to 
persuade him to subscribe to the most extraordinary oath 
recorded in history." On that occasion, John, in presence 
of the people, prostrate upon his knees, with his hands up- 
raised, and held between those of theLegate, surrendered 
wp to the Romish church the kingdom of England, and all 
other prerogatives of his crown ; stiling himself thence- 
forward the vassal of Pope tnnocent, and his successors 
lorew. . ■ ■ -.1 ■■ 

k3 



Th4 Duke of Burgundy, at the head of a powerful unj, 
laid Biege to Compeigne, in which town, the ™^ '»' V^ 
lean. hS thrown her«lf, contrary to ^/>"^^^Z 
eoyemor: that commander not deairing the company «» 
one, whoae authority would be greater than his own. The 
garJiion, however, wa. rejoided at her ■PPe^r'' Sj 
believed the widier. invincible under her P'^V^^' J"' 
their joy wa. of short duration ; for Joan »>»7*°5'.!r„^ 
after ^ter arrival, headed a wily, and tw.ce dnv« tte 
enemy from hb entrenchment., wa. "It'inftely obl^eow 
retire, bmvely placing herwlf in the rear in «rf«' ^P^ 
tect the retreat of her force.. In the end, no^f"^ " 
temptmg to follow her troop, into the city, Ae found toe 
gat«M clowd, and the bridge drawn up by order of tbego- 
Temor, who i. Mippowd to have long KWght the opporw 
nity of delivering her up to the enemy. 

The whole French force, constituting the ga«^" "' 
Saint Lucia, wa. captured by the Britiah force, under tne 
gallant General Abercrombie. 

The Irish rebeU were defeated at HackeUtown, in Ae 
county of Cariow, and at Baltinglass, in the coanij » 
\9icklow, with great low; a. well a. at Clare, Bal«mo^ 
Barretrtown,Lucan, and Luak. The rebel, alw burnt w 
principal part of the town of Kikullin, and «>«ne.h<w» 
in tbeVity of Carlow, where a dreadful conflict took pUwe, 
in which the enemy lost to many men, that the traveiw" 
from Dublin to the wuth were obliged to paw over w 
mangled carcase, of the .Uin. On this day the rebel, aw 
ponened themMlves of MVeral important poate, in w» 
Neighbourhood of the Irish mctropolU; and dertroyedw 
bridge of Milcullin, in order to cot off all communicatioDi 
with ihe wutb. 



t^t^t^****^*"** 



Death of Wat Tyler, IZH\.— Second landing of the 
Emperor Charles the Fifth in England, 1632. 
A body of insurgeoto bad broken into the Tower, tD* 
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murdered the Chancellor^ the Primate, and the Treasurer 
of England, wilh some other officers of distinction. They 
then divided into bodies, and took up their different quar- 
ters in the city ; at the head of one of which was Wat 
Tjler^ who led his men into Smithfield, where he was 
met by King Richard the Second, who invited him to a 
conference under pretence of hearing and redres^ng his 
grievances. Tyler then ordered his men to retire lihtii he 
shonld give them a signal, and boldly ventured to meet 
tlie King in the midst of his retinue; upon which, the 
conference be^an. The demands of that demagogue 
are censured by all the historians of the time, as having 
been insolent and extravagant ; notwithstanding which, 
nothing can be more just than those they have deliver^ 
as emanating from him. He required that all slaves 
should be set free ; that every commonage should be open 
to the poor, as well as the rich ; and that a general par- 
don should be passed for the late outrages. Whilst 
T)rler made those demands, he now and theti raised his 
sword in a menacing manner ; which insolence so exaspe- 
rated William Walworth, then Mayor of London, attend- 
ing on the monarch, that, without considering the danger 
to which his Majesty was thereby exposed, he stunned the 
rebel leader with a blow of his mace, while one of^the 
King's knights riding up dispatched him with his sword . 
It was in consequence of this act, that a dagger was added, 
to the arms of the city of London, in addition to which 
Sir William Walworth was knighted, with several of the 
aldermen, and lands granted to the city for ever. 

The Emperor Charles the Fifth arrived a jecond time 

in England, and landed at Dover this day, where he was 

^ received with great pomp and magnificence by Henry the 

^' Eighth, who, on the 6th of June following, conducted him 

into London. That great potentate continued in England 

until th^ 5th of July, and during his stay was installed a 

Knight of the Garter. He appointed the Earl of Surrey 

^ admiral of his fleet, who made a descent upon the Frendi 

coast, and acquired a rich booty ; nor was he less parti- 

. «u]ar m his attention to the reigning favourite. Cardinal 
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Woiie jT, on wbom he lavtshed itgnal proofs oi his impe- 
rial favour. 



ir^<^»r^#H^»i^r>» 



of King John, 1 \%9.— Richard, Duke of 
Gloucester, named Protector, 148S. — Habeas Corpus 
Act passed, lfFf9.—BaUle of Taragh Hill, 1798. 

The inaoguration of King John took place in West- 
mioster Ah^y, when Hubert^ Archbidiop of Canterbury 
officiated ; who, as a recompense for his fidelity, was ap- 
pointed bj that prince Lord Chancellor of England; bat- 
ing been the first Archbishop on whom that high dignity 
had been conferred. 



Upon the demise of Edward the Fourth, England was 
divided into two new factions ; the Queen's family, wbkb 
bad acquired great ascendancy during the late reign, and 
the ancient nobility, who could not bear to act in subordi' 
nation to persons they considered in every respect their 
inferiom. Daring hia lifetime, Edward had been able to 
check, and keep those animosities within bounds; and 
upon his death-bed, endeavoured as much as P^'^*^'^ 
guard against their increase in future. He also expressed 
a desire that his brother, the Duke of Gloucester, sbouM 
be entrusted with the regency during the minority of £d. 
ward the Fifth ; strenuously recommending peace aod 
unanimity. No sooner, however, had the monarch 
breathed his last, than the contending factions broke 
out with all their former resentments; and Gloucester, a 
crafty and ambitious prince, determined to render their 
contentiona subservient to his private views of aggrandize- 
ment. 



The House of Commons voted the standing array o^ 
Charles the Second, as well as his guards, to be illegtl; 
and they proceeded to esUblish limiu to the King's power* 
respecting the imprisonmg delinquents at will, it wss 
.then the oeMhimtecl and ever memorable statute, caUed 
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be Habeas Corpus Act, was paased, which confirmed the 
'abject in absolute security from oppressive power. Bj 
that edict, it was prohibited that any one should be com- 
mitted to prison beyond sea; and no judge, under severe 
penalties, was to refuse any prisoner his writ of Habeas 
Corpus ; whereby, the gaoler must produce in court the 
body of the prisoner, from whence such writ derived its 
name ; and it was also to certify the cause of his deten- 
tion and imprisonment. If the gaol be within twenty miles 
of the judge, the writ must be obeyed in three days, and 
so proportionately for greater distances. Every prisoner 
must be indicted the first term after his commitment, and 
brought to trial the subsequent term ; and no man after 
being enlarged by court, can be re-committed for the 
lame offence. 



A numerous body of the rebels was defeated on the hill 
of Taragh, about twenty-five miles south of Dublin, by a 
detachment of his Majesty's forces. Three hundred and 
fifty of the enemy were left dead on the field ; the loss on 
the part of the King's troops being only nine rank and 
file killed, and sixteen wounded. 

The insurrection also broke out in great force in the 
county of Wexford, and the rebels cut off a detachment 
of the north Cork militia, eonsisting of one hundred men ; 
those insurgents being under the orders of Mr. Bagenal 
Harvey, Mr. Roche^ and Captain Keogh. 

MAT TBB TWSarTT«BIIOBTK. 

Vidory obtained over the Dutch in SoutAwold Bay, 
ien.^^Lord Howe's Victory y 17d4. — Surrender of 
a large body of the Irish Rebels, 1798. 

James, Duke of York, afterwards King James the S»- 
^iKi, engaged the Dutch in Southwold Bay, ai the com* 
Biencement of which action the enemy acquired some smI- 
^ntage, having the weather gage; but in the evening thio 
"Utch fled, who were pursued by the English Admiral to 
their own coast. That conflict was most vigorously dit- 
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puted on either side, and continued from snorning till 
night, during which some thousands fell, and among the 
rest the gallant Earl of Sandwich, Admiral of the Blue, 
whose ship was set on fire and blew up. The French also 
lost their Rear Admiral, Monsieur de la Kabiniere, and 
the Dutch, de Ghent, commander of their Blue squadron. 

This day was fought the glorious engagement between 
Lord Howe and the French fleet, the news of which ar- 
rived at the Admiralty on the first of June following. 
The French fleet was discovered far to. wind ward , and 
partial actions previously took place; however, on the 
^8th of May, the weather gage having been obtained, and 
the British fleet being in a situation to bring the enemy 
to close action, the ships bore up together for that pur- 
pose. The French force consisted of twenty-six ships of 
the line, while that of the English amounted to twenty- 
five. The Audacious having parted company with the 
sternmdst of the enemy^s line with which she had beon en- 
gaged ; in less than an hour after a close action began at 
the centre, and terminated in the French Admiral, who 
had been engaged by the Queen Charlotte, crowding off, 
when he was followed by most of the ships of his van in 
condition to carry sail, leaving with the English fleet 
twelve of his crippled or dismasted ships, exclusive of one 
sunk during the conflict. Some of those disabled vessels 
however escaped, owing to the shattered state of the 
British fleet itself, so that ultimately only seven were 
secured, of which one sunk before the requisite assistance 
could be given to her crew. 



Four thousand rebels kid down their arms on the Cur- 
ragh of Kildare to General Dundas, and delivered up some 
of their leaden on being promised his Majesty ^s pardon. 
The town of Kildare, which had for some days been in 
•possession of the enemy, was retaken by General DuflT, 
who had marched from Limerick for the purpose of open- 
ing a commonication between the capital and the south. 



^^»^»»><»M»»^^»JI 
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Charles the First 'retnewed his Army in Scotland, 
1639 — Charles the Second restored, 1660. 

The royal forces, commauded by King* Charles in Scot- 
land amounted to 19,614 men, besides 5000 on board the 
€eet, together with his own body guards, and the garrisons 
of Berwick and Carlisle, which army was reviewed by the 
monarch in person, previous to his commencement of hos- 
tile operations against the Scotch. However, while the 
monarch made those vigorous preparations, his enemies 
were by no means idle, who having united their forces, 
marched upon Edinburgh and Dumbarton, the castles of 
which places fell into their possession. 

• 

This being the birth-day of King Charles the Second, 
he made a triumphal entry into the city of London^ and 
received his nobles at Whitehall. 



<#^#^<i#s^^^>t#y/«#v/>^^ 



Death of Joan of Arc, 1431. — Wexford captured hy 

the Irish Rebels, 171^^. 

Joan of Arc, who had been regarded as a saint on 
account of her successes, was, at the time of her captivity, 
considered in the light^of a sorceress, forsaken by the 
demon who had only granted her fallacious and temporary 
assistance. 

It was therefore resolved, in council, that she should 
be sent to Rouen for trial as a witch; the Bishop of. 
Beaavais, a man totally devoted to the English interest, 
presentee! a petition agftinst her for that purpose, and the 
University of Paris on the same occasion proved so mean as 
to join in a similar request. Several prelates, and among 
the rest the Cardinal of Winchester, who was the only 
Englishman present , were appointed as her judges, who 
held their court in Rouen, where Henry then resided, on 
which Occasion the maid clothed in her former military ap* 
parel, but loaded with irons, was produced before their 
tribunal. 

Her behaviour in no way disgraced her former gal- 
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lantry; she betrayed neither weakness nor feminine sub- 
mission, but' appealed toXvod and the Pope for the truth 
of her former revelations. The result, howerer, was her 
being found guilty of heresy and witchcraft, when she 
was sentenced to be burned alive, the common punishment 
then awarded for such offences. 

Previous, however, to the infliction of that dreadful 
sentence, the Council resolved to make the culprit abjure 
her former errors ; and at length so far prevailed upon 
this wretched victim, by terror and rigorous treatment, 
that her spirits were entirely broken by the hardships she 
endured. The result was that her former visionary dreams 
began to vanish, and a gloomy distrust assumed the place 
of her late inspirations. Joan therefore publicly declared 
herself willing to recant, and promised never more to give 
way to the vain delusions which had previously misled her, 
such having been the result desired by her sanguinary 
oppressors, who willing to demonstrate a feigned appear- 
ance of mercy, changed their sentence into perpetual im- 
prisonment, on bread and water ; but the rage of her 
enemies was not to be thus satisfied. Impelled by im- 
placable animosity, those sanguinary persecutors, after 
subjecting her modesty to the most abominable insults, 
literally bereaved her of the female costume she had con- 
sented to adopt, substituting in its stead male apparel, 
which having been compelled to assume, from motives of 
decency, as guards were stationed in her dungeon, that 
circumstance so artfully planned, subjected Joan to the 
imputation of being a relapse. The consequence was, 
that no recantation could suffice, and no pardon was to be 
granted, and this heroic creature suffered her seiitenoe, 
which was being burnt alive in one of the market places 
of Rouen* the same being executed upon her this dmy. 

The city of Wexford was eaptured by a naraerons bodjr 
of rebels from Vinegar-hill ; and a military detachment, 
under the command of General Fawcett, defeated by the 
enemy, and that commander forced to retreat to Dun- 
cannon fcut. 
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IM^emerp of Waller's Plot, 1643. 

The Plot, called Waller's Plot, for delivering up the 
tity of London to King Charles the First, came under the 
examination of the parliament at this time. 

The nobility and people of distinction in London, as 
well as the most substantial . citizens, being weary of the 
war, associated and adopted the resolution of endeavour- 
ing to depose the chiefs of the opposition, and offering his 
Majesty equitable terms of peace, when in case the same 
should be refused, they resolved to form a party in the 
city, sufficiently powerful, to oppose the levying of taxes 
for the continuance of the war. Pym having gained some 
intelligence on this head, pretended that a plot was hatch- 
ing to destroy the Parliament and deliver up the city of 
London to the King ; and Waller being one of the most 
considerable or most active men in promoting that pro- 
ject, it obtained the name of Waller's Plot. Tomkins 
and Chaloner, two of the leaden, were tried and eon- 
damned by a council of war, but Waller being a member 
of Parliament appealed from that Council to the House* 
where he made such a moving defence, as to escape with 
his life. It was, however, supposed that as much rhetoric 
was made through the application of his treasure among 
the leading men of that party, as by bis speech ; parti- 
cularly among tlie preachers, for he possessed an estate of 
£4000 per annum, a fortune which few commoners were 
masters of at the period in question. 



<^^^^#^#^>#^<i#^ 



Engagement between the Chesapeake cmd the Shannon, 

1813. 

The celebrated American frigate, called the Chesa- 
peake, was captured by the Shannon, after a most spi- 
rited action of fifteen minutes. 
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Nuptials tf Henry the Fifths 1420. — Admired Blake 
defeated Van Trompf 1653. — Riots broke out in conr- 
sequence of an Act in favour of the Catholics^ 1780. 

On the 20th of May, 1420, Henry the Fifth was affi- 
aneed to Catherine, daughter uf Charles the Sixth of 
Firance, at Troyes, in Champaine, when he was declared 
Regent of France and heir to that crown ; and on the 2Dd 
of June following was married to that Princess at the 
above city; who on the ninth of February, 1421, was 
solemnly inaugui'ated Queen of England at Westminster. 



The Dutch fleet, under Van Tromp, and the English, 
commanded by General Monk, amounting to one hundred 
men of war on either side, came to an engagement o£[ the 
North Foreland. On the discharge of the first broadside 
Admiral Dean fell, being struck by a cannon ball. The 
engagement was protracted during two days, and ter- 
minated in favour of the British, who obtained a brilliant 
victory, in which the Dutch, after losing twenty ships, 
were pursued by the conquerors to the entrance of their 
own harbours. 



The Protestant Association, to the number of fifty 
thousand souls, headed by Lord George Gordon, pro- 
ceeded to the House of Commons in order to present 
their petition for the repeal of an Act which had passed 
the legislature in favour of the Roman Catholics. That 
event, which occurred on the present day, was immediately 
followed by the most daring riots, in the city of London 
and Southwark, for several succeeding days, in the pro- 
gress of which numerous Romish places of worship were 
demolished, together with the prisons of Newgate, the 
Fleet, King's-bench, and numerous mansions of private in- 
dividuals professing the Catholic faith. Those shameful 
outrages were at length suppressed through the interposi- 
tion of the military, though not without the effusion of much 
blood, while many of the riotersbeing subsequently tried> 
were condemned for felony, and executed accordingly. 



^'^y^»i^<»<^»i^» ^ '»» 
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Charles the Firet hetxed at Holwbyn 1647. — Death if 
Dr. Harvey^ 1647 ^^--^Defeai of the Dutch Admiral 
De Ruyier^ 1066. 

The unhappy Charles continued a prisoner at Holtnb/ 
Castle, and as his countenance might add some authority 
to the side which should acquire it, Cromwell , who se- 
cretly conducted all the measures of the army, while ap- 
parently exclaiming against its violence, resulved to make 
himself master of the royal person. A party of ^Se hun- 
dred horse was accordingly dispatched to Holmby, under 
the command of one Joyce, who had originally been a 
taylor, but in the confusion of all ranks and orders, was 
advanced to the post ef cornet. Having entered the King's 
apartment without opposition, armed with a brace of 
pistols, he bluntly informed the King that he must pre- 
pare to accompany him. " Whither?" demanded his 
Majesty. «« To the army,'* was the reply, ** By whait 
Warrant?" resumed the monarch — upon which Joyce 
pointed to his followers. " Your warrant," the King then 
remarked, " is written in fair characters." When, with- 
out further delay, the unfortunate captive mounted into 
the carriage that awaited, and was conducted in safety to 
the army, then rapidly marching for its rendezvous at , 
Triploheath, near Cambridge. The following day Crom- 
well arrived among the forces, when he was greeted with 
acclamations of joy, and instantly invested with supreme 
command. 



Doctor Harvey was the eldest son of a respectable 
family established at Folkstone in Kent, who on attaining 
his tenth year, was sent to the grammar school at Can- 
terbury, from whence, having acquired a classical educa- 
tion, he was removed to Gonvil and Caius college, Cam- 
bridge. In that University Harvey sedulously applied to 
those studies fundamentally connected with medicine, and 
then commenced his travels on the continent to acquire a 
thorough insight as regarded his profession. At Padua 
"^ attended the lectures of the famous Fabricius of Aqua- 
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pendente on anatomy ; ofMinadltus, on pharmacy; and 
of Caperius, on surgery. With a mind natarally inqtu- 
sitiye and devoted to medical research, his progress under 
such distinquished masters must hav6 be^n vary rapid, but 
whether he bad then conceived any idea on the subject, 
which conduced to his future celebrity, has never been 
ascertained. 

In 1615 Harvey was chosen by the College to read an 
anatomical lecture, and it is probable that gave him the 
first opportunity of disclosing his sentiments respecting 
the structure of the heart and the circulation of the blood. 
His original suppositions were thrown out with caution, 
and gradually developed the important principles to which 
they led; but as soon as he had thoroughly canvassed his 
own hypothesis and confirmed it by experiments, he pub- 
lished a Latin treatise at Frankfort concerning the naotion 
of the heart and blood. That production is, in the opi- 
nion of the most able judges, a masterpiece of perspicuity 
in arrangement, and the most powerful re&soning, nor is 
it, as a literary production, inferior to the sublime prin- 
c:p!8S it inculcates.' 

James the First, in 162S, appointed Dr. Harvey a 
supernumerary physician in ordinary, subsequent to which 
he was made physician to Charles the First, whom he 
attended at the battle of Edge Hill, and from thence to 
Oxford, where he was incorporated doctor in physic. 
During the latter period of his life, this great physician 
became a victim to the gout, and resigned his breath with 
universal admiration and regret on the 3rd of Jane, 1657, 
when he was interred at Hempstead^ in Essex, where a 
monument was raised to his memory. 



The Dutch fieet, consisting of ninety sail, under de 
Ruyter and Van Tromp, fell upon that pait of the British 
fieet which was commanded by [the Duke of Albemarle, 
consisting of fifty sail only, who notwithstanding, main- 
tained the battle for three days, though the enemy was 
joined on the morning of the second by sixteen more ves- 
sels. On the 3rd of June Prince Rupert having formed 
a junction with the Duke, the engagement was renewed 
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and fought with such determined courage and obiltiiiacy» 
that neither side h^d much reasoD for triumph, being com- 
pelled to sail back to their owo harbours in order to refit. 
On that occasion the English had nine ships taken and 
burot, having to lament the loss of Sir William Berkley 
and Sir Christopher Mings; Sir George Ascough was also 
made prisoner, his ship, the Prince, a first rate, being burnt, 
while many thousands of seamen perished. 

The Dutch lost fifteen sail of the line, together with 
Admiral Eeverts, twentyK>oe captains, and fiye thousand 
souls. The famous De Wit was on board the Dutch fleet, 
and is said to hare tried his invention of chain shot on this 
occasion, wbjch did infinite damage to the rigging of the 
English fleet. 



Edward the First ctssumed dominion over Seoiland, 
li90.^— TAe Field of Cloth of Gold, 1520. 

Baliol finding that all attempts to resist the victorious 
career of Edward the First was vain, hastened to ratify a 
peace with the conqueror, es:pressing the deepest repent- 
ance for his former disloyalty ; and to satisfy still further 
the English monarch, he made a solemn resignation of the 
crown mto his hands, when the whole kingdom shortly 
after followed his example. jSdward, thus master of Scot- 
land, adopted every precaution in order to render his title 
permanent, and abolish such distinctions as might preserve 
the nation in its former independence. For that purpose, 
all records and monuments of antiquity, which tended to 
inspire the Scotch with a^pirit of national pride, were de-> 
ttroyed; and the holy stone, which vulgar tradition had 
consecrated as the same that had served Jacob for a pillow, 
and on which their ancient monarchs had uniformly been 
crowned, was conveyed to England. To that object, tra- 
dition had attached the symbol of. their goyernmeiut, aa 
^h^jresoever it was placed, they cppceived their conunand 
must follow. The great seal of ^aiiol was. broken, and 
the mon^ch himself cQ^dulcted ^oaiitiYq tp London, aud 
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ooofined in the Tower; two years subsequent, he regained 
his freedom and was banished to France, where he died in 
a private station, without making anj further attempts 
upon the Scott i^ throne ; perhaps more happy in such 
privacy than if he had been gratified by the pursuits of 
ambition. 



The following curious account of the Field of Gold 
cloth, is extracted from a rare work, entitled *" Honour, 
Military and Civil, &c." 1602. ; the stile of which we have 
modernized to render it more intelligible to the reader: — 

Henry the Eighth and Francis the First of France. 
These most Excellent princes having occasion to appoint a 
conference, named a meeting in Picardy, and as the time 
approached, the King of England arrived at Calais, from 
whence he proceeded to Guines ; the French monarch also 
journeyed to Ardres, between which towns the place of 
meeting was appointed. 

The two Kings most splendidly caparisoned, there met 
each other, accompanied by such magnificence as had not 
been witnessed in Christendom for an hundred years. 

At the place of meeting two pavilions were erected, 
one for the French King, the other for the King of Eng- 
land ; and after those potentates had embraced each 
other, they went into one of the pavilions. The French 
King was accompanied by his Lord Admiral Bonivett, his 
Chancellor, and some few counsellors; and the King of 
England had with him, the Cardinal of York, and the 
Dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk. After having sat in coun- 
cil they retnmed to their pavilions, and prepared for the 
entertainments which were to be given. A tilt or tourna- 
ment was then ordered, which, with other triumphal ex- 
ercises continued about fifteen days. 

The King of England then invited the French King and 
feasted him in his pavilion, being a wooden building con- 
taining four very spacious apartments, magnificently fur- 
nished ; the frame work of which had been constructed in 
Bngland, and after the feast was taken down and returned. 

The French King in return feasted the King of Eng- 
land, when a cloth of itate waa hung up of immense size^ 
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and extraordinary magnificence. The ropes belonging to 
that pavilion being wove of yellow silk and gold inter- 
mingled. { 

At the period when the monarchi were to sit down to 
the banquet, so great a storm of wind arose, that they 
feared the pavilion would not stand, and removed to the 
spot whereon the fortress stands, which bears the name of 
that banquet. 

The apparel, jewels, and pompous ornaments, used by 
the princes, lords, and gentlemen in waiting on those Kings, 
can scarcely be estimated ; for as my author says, " some 
carried on their backs the value of whole forests, others the 
▼eight of ten thousand sheep, and some the worth of a 
great Lordship." 



ir^<»»#>n#^»ir>» 



New Ross attacked by the Irish Rebels, 1798. 

The insurgents of Wexford attacked the forces, com- 
manded by General Johnson, at New Ross, with the 
greatest fury, when the action continued for several hours 
▼ith various success, the rebels having at one time so far 
prevailed as to gain considerable head, while they had 
^^plured three pieces of cannon and pressed the town of 
New Ross so vigorously as to fire it in several places. A-t 
length, however, the valour and discipline of the regular 
forces prevailed over the impetuous desperation of the 
enemy, and by the close of day the insurgents were com- 
pWlely repulsed, with the loss of three thousand left dead 
upon the field. The cannon were also retaken, together 
^ith several unmounted ship guns which had been con- 
veyed to the spot by the enemy. The King's forces were 
very roughly handled in that conflict, and among the 
^cers killed was Lord Mountjoy, Colonel of the County 
^fPublin Militia. 
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Baiile of Sioke, and Capture (f Lamberi SimnH, 

1487. 

The Earl of Kildare having been Deputy Lord Lieu* 
tenant of Ireland, Henry the Seventh confirmed him in 
his office, during which Lambert Simnel arrived in that 
country, and laying claim to the crown, was first anointed 
at Dublin. On receiving this news, the Irish rebels threw 
down their arms, when Kildrae and the chief persons im 
the kingdom came over messengers to the King to me- 
diate in their behalf, and obtained their pardon. Simnel 
having landed in England, marched against the royal 
army, when the opposing forces encountered each other 
at Stoke, in the county of Nottingham, where a battle 
was fought more sanguinary and obstinate than could 
have been expected from the great inequality of the 
numbers engaged. Victory, however, at length declared 
in favour of Henry the Seventh, which proved decisive. 
Lord Lincoln falling on the field of battle, and the Lord 
Lovel being never after heard of is supposed to have 
shared a similar fate. Lambert Simnel, with Simon, his 
tutor, was made prisoner, four thousand of the common 
soldiers having perished in the conflict. As Simon was 
an ecclesiastic, he could not be tried by the civil power, 
and was therefore only doomed to close confinement. 
Simnel being too contemptible to excite Henry^s fears or 
resentment, received the royal pardon, and was installed 
a scullion boy of the King's kitchen, from which he was 
raised to the rank of falconer, and in that mean employ- 
ment terminated his existence. 



The Royal Exchange founded by Sir Thomas Greeham, 
1566. — Petition of Right granted by Charles the 
First, 1628. 

. The foundation stone of that noble structure the Royal 
Exchange of London was laid by Sir Thomas Gresham. 
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The two Houses of ParliaiiMiit sddreMed King CharhB 
the Fint id regard to a more explicit answer respectiog 
their Petition of Right, upon which his Majesty sent th« 
satisfactory answer referred to at page 13,-*-** Soiifaii 
camme il est desirS*^^ 



X>ecUh of Hardieanute, 1041. — King JiAn visited Dulh 
liny 1310.— i^eo^A of Edward the Black Prince y 
1376. 

Hardicanatey son of Canute and Queen Emma, sue- 
ceeded to Harold, his supplanter, whose corpse he 
caused to be dug up and thrown into the Thames. He 
was, however, kind to the dowager Queen and her wm 
Ed^rard, but a great epicure, and died from the effects 
of over feasting at a wedding. He reigned but two 
years and was buried at Winchester, a^ with this 
prince ended the tyranny of the Danes in England, who 
for above two hundred years had. grievously oppressed 
the realm, when the Saxon line being again enthroned, 
the Ilanes who remained, mingled with the English, and 
thus constituted one and the same population. 

The Irish being subdued, and having adopted the 
English laws, King[Jobn, for the first time, visited Dub- 
lin this day, where he received the homage and fealty 
of twenty Irisbprinces. 

The event whiofa of all others tended to cast a gloom 
over the latter part of the splendid reign of Edward the 
Third, was the death of Edward the Black Prince, 
whose constitution shewed but too manifeitly the symp* 
toms of a speedy dissolution. That valiant and accom- 
plished Knight died .in the forty-sixth year of his age, 
leaving behind him a character unsullied by a single 
blemish, and a degree of sorrow prevailed among the 
Englishpeople which time could scarcely I alleviate. 
"^' affability, demency, and lib^al dUposition, have 
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been celebrated by difTerent historians, and thongli bom 
in an age when militaiy virtaes alone ^were held in 
esteem, he cultivated the arts of peace, and seemed 
ever most happy in deserving, rather than aUainisig 
priuse. 



^^^#[»#>»^»»#>»^ 



BaitU of Nas^, 1645. — The Irish InsurgenU of 

Jricklow defeated, 1798. 

This well disputed battle, which decided the fate of 
Charles the First, was fought at Naseby, a villagre in Nor- 
thamptonshire. Thefnain body of the royalist army was 
commanded by Lord Astley, Prince Rupert led the right 
wing, Sir Marmaduke Langdale the left^ and the Itipg 
himself headed the body of reserve. On the opposite 
side, Fairfax and Skippon commanded the main body ; 
Cromwell led on the right wing, and Ireton, his son-in- 
law, the left. Prince Rupert attacked the latter corps, 
with his usual impetuosity and success, breaking sjn/ 
pursuing the same as far as the village ; but he lost tiiae 
in attempting to make himself master Of their artillefy- 
Cromwell, in the mean time, was equally snccessful on 
his side, and broke through the enemy's horse, after a 
very obstinate resistance. 

- While those commanders were thus engaged, the in- 
fantry on both sides maintained the conflict with eqnal 
ardour, but in spite of the efforts of Fairfax and Skippon, 
their battalions began to give way. It was at this cri- 
tical juncture, Cromwell returned with his victorioiv 
forces, and charged the King's infantry in flank, with 
such vigour, that a total rout began to ensue. By tbis 
time, F^nce Rupert had joined the King and the tmtii 
body of reserve, bat his troops, though victorious, eoold 
not be brought to a second charge. 

Those forces, at all times licentious and ungovernable, 
were then intimidated, as the Parliamentarians had re- 
covered from their first shock, and stood ready, in order 
of bsUk, to receive them. The King was dttirooi of 
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charging, at the head of his resenre, hut the Earl of 
Cam worth, who rode at his Majesty's side, seized the 
bridle of his horse, and turning the animal round, said, 
with a loud oath, *^ will you go upon your death in an 
instant?'' The troops, on witnessing that motion, 
wheeled to the right, and rode off in such confusion, 
that they could not be rallied again during the rest of 
the day. Charles, perceiving the battle was wholly 
lost, was abliged to abandon the field to his enemies, 
who took all his cannon, baggnge, and above five thou- 
sand priisoners. 

That fatal blow the royalists never recovered ; their 
army was dispersed, and the conquerors made as many 
captures as they thought proper. Among other spoils 
taken on this occasion, was the King^s cabinet of letters 
containing all his private correspondence with the 
Queen, those documents being shortly after published 
by command of the parliament, which took a vulgar and 
brutal pleasure in ridiculing tejader effusions, which 
had never been drawn up to meet the public eye, 

^■^^^■^^■^ 
The Irish rebels, in the county of Wicklow, made a 
formidable attack upon the position of General Need- 
ham, at ArJdow, but after a long and severe action they 
were repulsed with considerable loss. On the same day, 
the insurgents of Armagh were dispersed in vanous di- 
. reetions, and many laid down their arms. Owing to the 
influence of a Mr. M'Claverty, whom they had captured, 
fifteen hundred of the rebels also broke their pikes, and 
returned to their allegiance. 



«#^^^#^#t^^^#^ 



Death of King George the First, 1727* 

Oeofge the First, King of Great Britain, Elector of 
Brunswick Lunenberg, &c. died at Osnaburgh, in Ger- 
many, on the night fcNetween the tenth and eleventh of 
June,, aged sixty-seven years, and thirteen days. His 
Migesty landed at Vaert, in Holland, on the seventh 

I. 2 
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ingrly set sail for Otaheite. After performing' a voyage 
roond the world, in the course of which many important 
and Yalnable discoveries were effected^ they returned 
in safety, having acqaired the well merited applause of 
the EngUsh government, and the nation at large. 



Engagemeni entered into by the Peers at Varks 1642* 

As the major part of the English nobility felt difigost- 
ed on witnessing the proceedings of Parliament, in vio- 
lation of the rights of their monarch, and in defiance 
of the constitution of England, forty-six peers and high 
officers of the state, entered into a solemn engagement 
at York on this day, swearing not to submit to the 
orders of the two Houses of Parliament, but defend with 
thdr lives and fortunes his Majesty's person, crown, and 
dignity. Charles the First then issued a commission of 
array, appointing the Earl of Lindsay his general, and 
then wrote a letter to the Lord Mayor of London, com- 
manding him to publish his order, and forbiddii^ the 
citizens to lend money to Parliament ; which communi- 
cation occasioned the Commons to publish a declaration 
shewing the necessity they were under of arming for their 
defence. Such having been the measures that imme- 
diately preceded the breaking out of the civil war. 



i^^^^v^^^^r^^^M^^ro 



Death of Jack Ckuie, 1450.-— Condemnations ^ Prynne, 
Burton^ and Bastvnck, 1637* — The Kye House 
Plot, 1683. 

The citizens of London soon after opened their gates 
to the victor ; and Jack Cade for some time maintained 
great order and discipline among bis followers. He 
always led them forth to the field during the night- 
time, and published severe edicts against plunder and 
violence of every description. 

On the following day being informed that the trea- 
surer. Lord Say, was in the city, he caused that noble- 
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man to be apprehended and beheaded without any form 
of trial ; and in the eTeningc returned to the Borough of 
Southwark. In this manner Cade for some days con- 
tinued the practice of entering the city in- the morning* 
and quitting it at night ; but at length, being unable to 
keep his followers within bounds^ the citizens resolved 
to shut their gates against him. Cade in consequence 
endeavoured to force his way, when a battle 
ensued between the rebels and citizens,. which lasted 
all day, and was not discontinued until night put an end 
to the engagement. The Archbishop of Canterbury and 
the Chancellor, who had taken refuge in the Tower, 
being informed of the situation of affairs, found means 
to draw up, that same night, an act of amnesty, which 
was privately dispersed among the rebels, and produced 
the desired effect. Cade therefore saw himself in the 
morning abandoned by most of his followers, and re- 
treating to Rochester, was obliged to fly alone into the 
wolds of Kent, where a price being set upon his head, 
by proclamation, he was discovered and s}ajn by one 
Alexander Eden, who, in recompence fur thut service, 
was made governor of Dover Castle. 

William Prynne, a disaffected barrister, Henry Bur- 
ton, bachelor of divinity, and Dr. Bastwick, a physician, 
neither of them particularly eminent in their professions, 
but violent incendiaries, were convicted in the Star- 
Chamber of having written and published various sedi- 
tious libels, and sentenced for the same to stand in the 
pillory, lose their ears, pay a fine of five thousand pounds 
each, and suffer imprisonment during their natural lives. 
When the Parliamentarians subsequently triumphed over 
the King, those individuals were as much extolled by 
the Lcvellcra, as they had been contemned by the Roy- 
alists, and were in consequence honoured by the desig- 
nation of Ckmfessor^ of the Good Old Cause, 

The Earl of 3haftsbury having fled for safety to Am- 
sterdam, which in some measure retarded the views of 
the other conspirators but by no means suppressed them, a 
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councii of six was th^pefore convened, consisting of Mon-* 
month, Russel, Essex, Howard, Algernon Si£iey, and 
John Hampden, grandson of the great man of that name. 
Those personages corresponded with Argyle and the 
dissatisfied in Scotland, resolving to prosecute the scheme 
of an insurrection, though widely differing in principles 
from each other. Monmouth aspired to the crown ; 
Rnssel and Hampden proposed that the duke of York 
should be excluded from the succession, and the national 
grievances redressed ; Sidney was for restoring the Re- 
public, Essex joining in the same wish ; while Lord 
Howard, a very abandoned character and possessing no 
principles, sought to embroil the nation in order to gra- 
tify his private interest during the confusion. 

Such were the leaders and motives of this conspiracy, 
which had subordinate actors, who frequently met and 
carried on projects wholly unknown to Monmouth and 
his council. Among the latter class was Colonel Ram- 
sey, an old republican officer, with Lieutenant-Colonel 
Walcot; Goodenough, under sheriff of London, a zeal- 
ous part}' man ; Ferguson, an independent minister, with 
several attornies, tradesmen, and merchants of London. 
Ramsey and Ferguson, however, were the only persons 
who had access to the leaders of the plot ; and they were 
the individuals who adopted the most desperate resolu- 
tions. It was by them proposed that Charles the Second 
should be assassinated in his way to Newmarket ; Rum- 
bal, one of the party, possessed a farm upon that road, 
called the Rye-house, and from that circumstance the 
conspiracy was denominated the Rye House Plot. They 
deliberated upon a scheme of stopping the royal car- 
riage by overturning a cart on the high way at the spot 
in question, and in the bustle shooting his Majesty 
through the adjoining hedges. It so happened, how- 
ever, that the mansion at Newmarket in which Charles 
resided accidentally took fire, so that he was compelled 
to leave the town eight days sooner than had been 
expected, to which circumstance his escape may be 
ascribed. 
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Magna Charta signed by King John, 1215.-* 7%e hoa 
Houses of Parliament took the Letigue and Cove" 
nant, 1643. 

The spot appointed for King^ John's Commissioners to 
meet the Barons was at a place called Runimede, be- 
tween Staines and Windsor, still venerated by posterity 
as the spot where the standard of English freedom was 
first erected. There the Barons appeared^ accompanied by 
a vast concourse of knights and warriors on this 15th day 
of June, while those on the King's part soon after follow^- 
ed, both sides being encamped and armed like open ene- 
mies. The debates between power and precedent are 
generally but of short duration ; the Barons were re- 
solved to carry their point, and therefore admitted of no 
abatement, and the King's agents being for the most 
part in their interests few debates ensued. After some 
days John, with a facility rather suspicious, signed and 
sealed the grand charter required at his hands, the 
clauses of which continue in force to the present day, 
constituting the ever memorable bulwark of England's 
rational liberty, now denominated Magna Charta. 
This famous document either granted or secured very 
important privilege* to those orders of the kingdom that 
were already possessed of freedom; namely, to the 
Clergy, to the Barons, and Gentlemen ; as for the lower 
classes, constituting the majority of the population, they 
were then held as slaves, and it was therefore long be- 
fore they were made participators of that loyal pro- 
tection. 



. The two Houses of Parliament took the solemn 
League and Covenant on this day, and the city of Lon- 
don shortly after. 

This famous Covenant originated in Scotland, the 
purport of which was to support and defend witi-royalist 
opinions and establish new doctrines by overthrowing 
the state. To oppose those measures^ the Court deter- 
mined to establish the Lituigy of the Church of Eng- 
iand, when both sidefi being obstinate in their opinion0» 

t 8 ' 
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the resnlt was the commencement of those sanguinary 
measures in Scotland, which had till then only been 
talked of in England. 



l»^M^M^^^>^»»^ 



Battle of Ligny, 1815. 

Bonaparte having^ for three saccessiye days attacked 
the allies at Charleroi and Li^y with the intent of 
separating the Prussian and English armies, after a most 
obstinate and sanguinary conflict on this 16th Jone, the 
former were compelled to retire, on which memorable 
occasion the Duke of Brunswick fell. 



^#^<^^^^^»i r ^ 



Owing defeated ai Taunton, 1646.— Battle of Bun- 

ker'e Hm, 1T75. 

Lord Fairfax marched to relieve Taunton, which place 
had been for some time vigorously besieged by the royal 
fortes commanded b^ Goring. The latter being attacked 
by the Parliamentarians, was, after an obstinate conflict, 
compelled to raise the siege of Taunton, having lost 
nineteen hundred men in killed and prisoners, with two 
thousand horse. 



A most sanguinary battle was fought between the 
English and Americans, on which occasion the British 
drove their adversaries from Bunker's-hill with great 
slaughter, firom which place this famous conflict derived 
its name. 



<»#<»^»^r^»i^#^ 



Charlee the Firet crowned at Hoiyrood Hatiee, 1693. 
—Battle of Chalgrave Field, ie48.—Battle of Wa- 
terloo, 1815. 

King Charles the first set out for Scotland on the 13th 
of May, having: in bis suite Dr. Laud, Bishop of I^ondon, 
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&c. where he arrived in safety at Edinbargh on the I5th 
of June, and three days after was inau^arated with all 
due solemnity at Holyrood palace, when he received the 
erown at the hands of Dr. Spotswood, Archbishop of 
Saint Andrews. 



Prince Rupert having made an incursion to within 
about two miles from the encampment of the Repuh- 
licansy obtained a valuable booty, which the Parlia- 
mentarians, with Hampden at their head, strove to re- 
gain, who overtook the Royalists in Chalgrave field. 
As that staunch adherent for the cause of liberty was 
uniformly foremost in entering the thickest of the con- 
flict, he there received a brace of bullets in his shoulder, 
at the same moment, which fractured the bone. Hamp- 
den was in consequence conveyed from the field of bat- 
tlcf followed by the regrets of his soldiers, as little hopes 
were entertained of his recovery. 

This day was fought the sanguinary and decisive 
battle of Waterloo, which terminated the imperial reign 
&nd dynasty of Napoleon Bonaparte. The Emperor, 
with all his forces, attacked the Duke of Wellington at 
eleven o'clock, but was constantly repulsed with hor- 
rible carnage. Towards the close of this eventful day 
the Prussians, under Prince Blucher, came up and oc- 
cupied a position on the flank of the enemy, where the 
British resolutely advanced and drove the French from 
thefield of battle in the greatest disorder, who aban- 
<loaed 160 cannons, with the whole materiel of their 
army. The enemy's loss at Waterloo was computed as 
amounting to fifty thousand men ; that of the English 
fifteen thousand, while the Prussians, in the several 
affairs of the l5th, 16th, and this day, left twenty- 
thousand dead upon the field. 



»#^»^»^»^»<»»^»^ 



Tyrone defeated Sir Henry Bagnalh 1599. 
*^he Irish vebel Tyrone marched to encounter Sir Henry 
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Bagnall, who commanded tbe troopf of Elizabeth; on 
which occasion, the latter were defeated, and Sir Henry 
slain. The resalt of that victory was the whole province 
of Munster declaring' for Tyrone, who then invited the 
Spaniards to make a descent into that kingdom. Queen 
Elizabeth then appointed the Earl of Essex Lord Liea- 
tenant of Ireland, who repaired thither with an army of 
twenty thousand men to reduce Tyrone, but he display- 
ed litUe skill in managing' the war, and made a trace 
with the rebels, for which the Queen reproved the Earl, 
who returned to England in order to justify his proceed- 
ings ; for Which rash step he was confined to his house, 
and forced to submit. 



The Fir9t House of Commons instituted, 1265. 

Louis, King of France, through the intercession of 
Eleanor, Queen of Henry the Third of England, who 
had sought refuge at the French court, actually prepared 
to reinstate the English monarch on his throne^who had 
been dispossessed of his authority by the discontented 
barons, at the head of whom was the Earl of Leicester. 
The Pope, on that occasion, was not sparing in his eccle- 
siastical censures, and there were many foreign poten- 
tates who pitied the privations of Henry, and secretly 
wished the downfal of Leicester. The wretched state 
to which England was in consequence reduced, was, 
however, productive of the ultimate happiness of pos- 
terity; for Leicester, in order to strengthen his ill- 
acquired preponderance in the state, was compelled lo 
have recourse to an aid, which, until that period, had 
been entirely unknown in England; viz. that of the 
body of the people. He therefore summoned a parlia* 
ment on the 20th of June^ in which, independent of the 
Barons of his own party, and many church dignitaries 
who were not immediate tenants of the crown, he 
commanded returns to be made of two knights from 
every shire, as well as dc|Hities from the boroughs, who 
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had hitherto been esteemed as too insignificant to have 
a voice in the legislation of the English realm. 



#i^y»<»»^^^»iO 



Death of Edward the Thirds 1377' — Corsica accepted 
a Constitution from England^ 1794. — Battle of Vi- 
negar Hilly 1798.— Battle of Vittoria, 1813. 

King Edward the Third was most sensibly affected by 
the loss of his son the Black Prince, and tried every art 
to amuse his grief. He had banished his concubine, 
Alice Pierce, some time before from his presence, but 
again took her in hope of finding some consolation in 
her company. He removed himself entirely from the 
duties of the state, and left the kingdom to be plunder^ 
ed by a set of rapacious ministetB. This monarch did 
not survive the consequences of his bad conduct, but 
died about a year after the prince at Sheen, in Surrey, 
now Richmond, deserted by all his courtiers, even those 
who had grown rich by his bounty. He expired in the 
sixty-fifth year of his age, and the fifty-first of his reign ; 
a prince more admired than loved by his subjects, and 
more an object of their applause than their sorrow. 

The Corsicans accepted a new constitution, and ac- 
knowledged th^ King of Great Britain as monarch of 
that Island. 



The rebel camp at Vinegar Hill, in the county of 
Wexford, was attacked in all directions by a formidable 
army, under the command of Geueral Lake, and car- 
ried after an obstinate resistance of an hour and a half. 
The loss of the insurgents on that occasion was very 
great, and they left behind them on the field of battle 
Uiirteen pieces of cannon, including three which they 
had taken some time before from his Majesty's forces. 



ITie French army, commanded by King Joseph Bona- 
parte, having Marshal Jourdan to officiate as Major 
General of the forces, took up a position on the night of 
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the loth of June, in front of Vittoria; its left reited 
on the heights which end at Puebla d'Arlanzon, 
extendi!^ from thence along the Valley of Zodora, in 
front of the village of Arunez. They occupied with the 
right of the centre a height which commanded the 
Valley of Zadora, and the right of their army was sta- 
tioned near Vittoria, to defend the passages of the river 
Zodora, in the neighbourhood of that city. They had 
also a reserve in the rear of their left, at the village of 
Gomecha. The nature of the country through which 
the army had passed since reaching the Ebro, had neces- 
sarily extended the columns of the allies ; and the Mar- 
quis of Wellington halted on the 20th of June, in order 
to close them, moving the left to Margina, where it was 
most likely it would be necessary. The Marquis in bis 
despatch, dated Salvatierra, on the 22nd of June, 18 IS, 
says, ^* I reconnoitered the enemy's position on the 20th 
with a view to the attack being made on the following 
morning if they should still remain.'' 

** We accordingly attacked the French on the 2 1st, 
and I am happy to inform your Lordship, that the allied 
army, under my command, gained a complete victory, 
having driven them from all their positions, taken one 
hundred and fifty-one pieces of cannon, four hundred 
and fifteen waggons of ammunition, all their baggage, 
provisions, cattle, treasure, and a considerable number 
of prisoners I" 

Amidst the crowd of fugitives, King Joseph had a 
very narrow escape. He was soon recognised, and 
closely pursued by a detachment of cavalry led by the 
Marquis of Worcester. Captain Wyndham, who was 
engaged in the pursuit, fired two pistol shots at the 
carriage in which Joseph was seated ; but the latter 
having succeeded in passing a milldam, where the 
French had contrived to obstruct the pursuit, he mount* 
ed his horse, and escaped at full gallop, leaving all his 
personal effects behind him. So much, indeed, were 
the French coi^cerned for their personal safety, that 
even general Jourdan escaped with the loss of his Mar* 
shal's baton^ which Captain Preemantle, who brought 
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the Marquis of Wellington's dispatches, was directed to 
present to the Prince Regent in London. 

The loss of the French at Vlttoria has heen variously 
stated, but it appears from the most authentic accounts, 
that it amounted to about twelve thousand men. Indeed, 
so complete was the rout of the enemy, that all the wo- 
men belonging to their army were taken prisoners, but 
immediately restored to freedom by the Marquis of Wel« 
lington. 



^k^^^f^^^ 
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Martyrdom of St. Alban, 287. — Bishop Fisher be- 
headed, 1535. — Death of the Duke of Marlborough, 
1722. 

Alban, from whom St. Alban's, in Hertfordshire, re- 
ceived its name, was the first British martyr. The 
venerable Bede assures us, that when be suffered, 
the executioner suddenly became a convert to Christian- 
ity, and intreated permission to die for Alban, or with 
him. Obtaining the latter request, they were both be- 
headed by a soldier, who voluntarily undertook the task 
of executioner. This happened on the 24th of June, 
A. D. 287, at Verulam, now St. Alban's, in Hertford- 
shire; where subsequently a magnificent church was 
erected to his memory about the time of Constantine the 
Great. This edifice being destroyed in the Saxon wars 
was rebuilt by Offa, king of Mercia, and a monastery 
erected adjoining the same ; some remains of which are 
still visible, the church being a most noble remnant of 
Gothic architecture. 



Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, was a prelate eminent 
for his learning and morals, but so firmly attached to 
ancient opinions, that he was thrown into prison and 
deprived of his ecclesiastical revenues ; so that he had 
scarce even rags to cover him in his severe confinement. 
He was soon after indicted for denying the King^ su- 
premacy, and condemned and beheaded on Tower^hill. 
The venerable age of this virtuous ecclesiastic, however 
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biffoted his principles might be, would have remed hi. 
SS haiw from the block had any other prince than the 
StlL and sanguinary Hemry the Eighth swayed the 
English sceptre. 

About four o'clock on the morning of this day died at 
Win^or John Churchill, Duke and Earl of Marlborough. 
M^uU of Blandford, Lord Churchill of Sandndg^ m 
Kounty of Hertford, Baron of Aymouth, in Scotlan^. 
and PriSof the Holy Roman Empire. He was one of a« 
mort successful gene^ that ever appeared in the world, 
"nd hXmassi the greatest estate of a-J P-^l^;^' « 
the three kin-doms. What advantages his coonlry 
rSlpS by hte splendid victories, and what return, of 
^tSde he made to the several princes who advanced 
E SansiJ^ttedto posterity in the most advanUjgeou^ 
light by those biographers who afterwards attempted 
bis history. 



^•^^'^^^t^^f^X ^ '^^^ 



The Jesuit GarMt executed^ 1606. 

On the arrest of Guido Fawkes, Catesby, Percy, zxA 
the other conspirators, who were in London, fled w»^° 
all speed to Warwickshire, where Sir Everard Di^by 
relvinff on the success of the plot, was already marins 
in order to seize the person of the Princess Elizabeth. 
But the country soon began to take the alarm ; and 
wherever the conspirators turned, they found a superior 
force ready to oppose them. In that exigency b^t on 
all sides they resolved, to about the number of eighty 
persons, to fly no farther, but make a stand at a house 
in Warwickshire, in order to defend the same to the 
last, and sell thwr lives as dearly as possible. Even 
that miserable consolation was however denied them ; 
for a spark of flre happening to (all am<Mig some gun- 
powder, that was laid to d^, the whole exploded, and 
io maimed the principal conHwrators, that the survivort 
lesolved to open the gate, and »ally oiil against the mul- 
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iitade that surrounded the mansion. Some were in* 
stantly cut to pieces ; Catesby, Percy, and Winter, stand-* 
ingc back to back, foug'ht long* and desperately, till in 
the end, the two first fell covered with wounds, when 
Winter was taken alive. Those that survived the 
slaughter were tried and convicted, several of whom 
fell by the hands of the executioner, and others expe- 
rienced the King's mercy. The Jesuits, Garnet and 
Oldcorn, who were privy to the plot, suffered after- 
wards, the former on this day, and notwithstanding the 
atrociousness of their treason. Garnet was considered by 
his party as a martyr, and miracles were said to have 
been wrought by his blood. 

Such was the end of a conspiracy that brought ruin 
on its contrivers, and utterly supplanted that religion it 
was intended to establish. It is, notwithstanding, re^ 
markable, that previous to that audacious attempt, the 
conspirators had always borne a fair reputation ; Catesby 
was loved by all his acquaintance, and Digby as highly 
respected, both for his honour and integrity, as any man 
in the nation. However, such are the deeds which 
superstition and early prejudice will urge men to per- 
petrate whose minds were naturally well formed, until a 
fatal impression rendered them criminal. 



»»^i»^>#^>#i^»>^»i» 



Henry the Eighth crowned , 1509. — Supremacy of 
Queen Elizabeth confirmed^ l559.^^J)eath of John 
Hampden, 1643. 

Henry the Eighth having solemnised his marriage 
with Princess Catherine of Arragon, his deceased bro- 
ther Arthur's widow, on the third of June, was on the 
present day crowned with her at Westminster. 

All the acts for establishing the Catholic religion 
which had been passed during the reign of Queen Mary, 
were abrogated by her successor Elizabeth, and the SU* 
preroacy of the latter re-enacted. 
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the dignity of Protector, in order to preserve the peace 
of the nation ; which, it mnst be owned, he effected 
with eqnal conduct, moderation, and snccess. The go- 
vernment of the kingdom he on that occasion adjoined 
in the following manner:— A council was appointed, 
the members of which were not to exceed twenty-one, 
nor be composed of more than thirteen individoals. 
They were to enjoy their offices for life, or during good 
behaviour ; and in case of a vacancy occurring, the re- 
miuning members were empowered to nominate three, 
of whom the Protector had the right to choose one. 
Cromwell was appointed supreme magistrate of the 
Commonwealth, with the same powers as had been en* 
joyed by the king. The power of the sword was vested 
in the Protector, jointly with Parliament when sitting, 
or the council of state at intervals. He wa^ obliged to 
summon a parliament every three years, and allow it to 
sit for Ave months without adjournment. A standing 
army was established, consisting of twenty thousand 
foot, and ten thousand horse, and funds were assigned 
for its support. The Protector was to enjoy the office 
during life ; and on his death that post was immediately 
to be supplied by the council. Of all those clauses, the 
standing army was sufficient for Cromwell's purpose ; 
for while possessed of that instrument, he was enabled 
to mould the rest of the constitution to his pleasure, at 
any time. 

The rebels, in the county of Kilkenny, were vigorously 
attacked by the army, under the command of Sir Charles 
A8gill,in their position on Kilconnel Hill, and defeated 
with the loss of one thousand men killed, including their 
chief. Father Murphy, ten pieces of cannon, two swivels, 
their colours, and quantities of ammunition, arms and 
cattle. The remainder of the insurgents were pursued 
into the county of Wexford, where they dispersed in 
difTerent directions, and from this time the rebels in that 
quarter attempted no farther resistance to the King's 
troops. 
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Order for the Trials of Lords Kilmamoek, Cromartie, 

and Balmerino. 

The House of Lords received the report from the com- 
mittee appointed to search precedents for trial of crimi- 
nal peers, with the severaf resolutions, when it was or- 
dered that an address be presented to his Majesty^ de- 
siring* that he wonld be pleased to appoint a lord high 
steward,, to continue during* the trials of the Earls of 
Kilmarnock, Cromartie, and Lord Balmerino, and that & 
place might be prepared in Westminster-hall for the 
said trials ; that the said lords have notice to prepare 
for the same upon the 2Sth of July ; that the Lord Chan- 
cellor do send circular letters (giving twenty days no- 
tice) to all peers in town and country to attend in their 
robes, and that none be excused their attendance, unless 
prevented by sickness or other bodily infirmities. The 
trials were ordered to be in Westminster-hall because 
the House of Peers would have been too close. As the 
proceedings were by indictment and not impeachment, 
no scaffolding was ordered for the Commons. 



King John landed in Ireland, 1210. — Coronation of 

Edward IV. 1461. 

The crowns of England and Ireland having been 
united' on the demise of Richard the First, without issue, 
in the person of King John, that monarch in the twelfth 
year of his reign over England, again went to Ireland, 
where he landed June 28, 1210; when, according to 
Matthew Paris, he repaired to Dublin. 

Edward the Fourth after being elected by the chief 
men of the kingdom at London, in the beginning of 
March repaired to York, when he caused the head of 
his father to be taken down from the walls, where it 
had been placed by order of Queen ]\fargaitet,.and had 
that of the Duke of Devonshire substituted in its stead. 
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Edward then returned to London, and was crowned at 
Westminster with all the solemnity used on snch oc- 
casions. 



Death of King Offa, 794. 

OflTa, eleventh king of the Mercians, and sixteenth mo- 
narch in England, was born lame, deaf, and blind, which 
continued till he arrived at manhood, when the Merdao 
nobles received him for their king, and he began his reign 
with a greater prospect of glorj than any of his predeces- 
sors. He took up arms against theKentishmen, slew their 
monarch at Ottisford, and conquered that kingdom. He 
then made great havoc beyond the Humber, from whence 
returning triumphant, he marched against the West Sax- 
ons. Ofia caused a deep trench to be dug from Bristol to 
Great Basingwark, in Flintshire, in order to designate the 
boundary of the Britons, who had fixed their abode in 
Wales, A. D- 794: that labour the Webh endeavoured to 
destroy, but were repulsed with great loss. The Ledger- 
book of St. Alban states, that Ofia first ordained the 
sounding of trumpets before the kings of England, to de- 
note his appearance, and ensure respect. He reptdsed the 
Danes to their great loss ; admitted his son Egfryd a partner 
in his sovereignty, and out of devotion paid a visit to Rome, 
where he made his kingdom subject to a tribute, then called 
Peter's Pence, and procured the canonization of St. Alban. 
On his return Ofia built the famous monastery of St- Al- 
ban's, opposite Verulanium, in Hertfordshire, A. D. 7^3- 
This great prince died at Offley, June 29th, 794, in the 
d9th year of his reign, and was buried at Bedford, in s 
chapel since swallowed up by the river Ouse. He had is- 
sue by his queen, one son and three daughters. 



i»^»»^»^»i^»^»^»^ 



CrtifniwM again inaugurated in his office of Lord Pro* 
teetor, 1657. — Capture of Tobago, 1808. 

The second inauguration of Oliver Cromwell, as Lord 
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Protector of England, took phce in Westminster Hall, 
when the ceremony was performed with great pomp. In 
the middle was placed a chair of state, raised on steps, and 
covered with a rich cloth, in frcmt of which was a table 
and chair for the Speaker, and on either side places for the 
members. Flis highness was attended by the Earl of War ; 
wick, bearing the sword, and the Speaker delivered him a 
robe of purple velvet, lined with ermine, a Bible being also 
present^, richly gilt and embossed : his sword was after- 
wards handed, then a sceptre of massy gold, and lastly the 
oath administered. The Protector seated, holding the 
sceptre, had on his right the French ambassador, lo the 
left the envoy of the United Provinces, near him his son 
Richard and the officers of the council and state; after 
which, the herald proclaimed aloud his highness's title. On 
the conclusion of the ceremony, the Protector went instate 
to Westminster Hall Gate, where he entered his carriage, 
and on his return signed several bills. 



The island of Tobago, in the^West Indies, surrendered 
to the British arms. 



^'^»#^<»S»^^»>»^»»#l»^ 



Death of Edgar, 975.^Battle of the Boyne, 1690. — 
Engagement between the Jason and La Pique Fri' 
ffotesy 1798. 

Edgar, surnamed the Peaceable, proved the greatest but 
most licentious of the Saxon monarchs who ruled in Eng- 
land. He recalled Dunstan from banishment, advanced 
him to the see of Canterbury, and at the instigation of 
that rigid but domineering prelate, dispossessed all married 
churchmen of their benefices. He changed into a tribute 
of wolves' heads the sum that had been paid by the Welsh 
in gold, silver, and cattle, since the days of Ethelstan, 
which rendered that people so active and expert in wolf 
hunting, that in a few years the kingdom was cleared of 
those destructive beasts. It is reported by some historians, 
that Edgar had the honour of being rowed over the river 
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Dee to Cliester by eight tributary princes. Afta a wfn 
of sixteen years, he died July Ist and was buried at Gltt- 
lonbury. 

This day the fiunoos battle was fought between Jsmes 
the Second and King WiUiam on the banks of the Boyiie^ 
from whidi stream it receiyed its name. The Irish foot 
<m that occasion would not stand the charge^ and by that 
means the latter primre gained the victory. The Freneh 
and Swiss, however, made an orderly retreat, and James 
retired to Dublin, when, feeling a conviction that no reli- 
ance could be placed upon the Irish forces in their own 
country, he todc shipping at Waterford for France. At 
the conflict of the Boyne, the Duke of Schomberg was 
killed by an accidental shot, as it was supposed from hii 
own ranks, the bullet entering his neck; and Dr. Walker 
^fiho had so gallantly defended Londonderry, also fell in 
this engagement. The loss sustained by James was 1500 
men, and among the persons of note on his side who died, 
were Lords Dougan and Carlingford, Sir Neal O'Neal, 
and the Marquis D^Hocquincourt, and among the nume- 
rous captured was lieutenant-general Hamilton. Toung 
Schomberg behaved with great gallantry, and avenged 
the death of the Duke his father, who when killed was 
eighty-two years of age. 

The English loss amounted to 500 men, King William 
having narrowly escaped the fate of Schomberg, as a can- 
fton-ball tore away part of his boot, and broke a honeys 
leg near him. Every writer concurs in giving that prince 
the highest praise for conduct, courage, tesdution, and 
presenc3 of mind, manifested throughout this gallant con- 
flict, during the whole of which, James continued on an 
eminence, an inactive spectator of the battle. 

The La Seine French frigate of 4t guns was captured 
by the Jason frigate, after a severe action with that ship, 
and La Pique, the latter being i^n ashore on the French 
coast, and wrecked. La Seine suffered considerably^in tbs 
action, her loss in men having amounted to 170 killed and 
100 wounded; that of his majesty's diip was nine mm 
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killed, including the s^ood lieutenant of the Jaioiiy and 
twenty grounded. 



Battle of Marsttm Moor^ 1644.-— C/mon toiih IreianA^ 

1800. 

The battle of Marston Moor was the commencement of 
King Charles's misfortunes and disgrace. The Scotch and 
ParUamentarian armies had formed a junction, and were 
besieging York, when Prince Rupert, joined by the Mar- 
quis of Newcastle, determined to raise the siege. Both 
sides drew up on Marston Moor, to the number of fifty, 
thousand men, and the victory seemed long undecided be- 
tween them. Rupert, who commanded the right wing of 
the royalists, was opposed by Oliver Cromwell, who then 
first came into notice, at the head of a body of troops, 
whom he had taken care to levy and discipline. Cromwell 
was victorious, driving his opponents oflTthe field, who fol« 
lowed the vanquished, and then returned to brave a second 
engagement, and acquire another victory. On that occa- 
sion, the prince's whole train of artillery was taken; and it 
ma3^ with truth be said, the royalists never after recovered 
that fatal blow. 



The bill having passed the English legislature, for uni-* 
ting the Parliaments of Great Britain and Ireland, that mO" 
mentous document, which had given rise to so many de- 
bates in both countries, received the royal assent this day. 



<»^^« #^ ^^>»»^»» 



General Howe landed ai Staien Islandj 1770. — Saint 
iMoia was captured by Aberercmhie^ 17d6.—- Copt- 
tulation of Paris, 1815. 

The Becessary arrangements being made for the attaek. 
General Howe landed his forces at Staten Island, which 
soon after tell under the dominion of the British arnu. 
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DesfMitcbef were received from lieatenant-geiieral Sir 
Ralph Abercombie, announciDg the import&nt intelligoKc 
that Morue Fortuoa, in St. Lacia, had mirrendered bj ca- 
pitulation on the 25th of May, whidi we have previouslj 
mentioned on that day, and the whole of the island waa 
then in poaseMion of the forces of his British Majesty. The 
number of English killed and wounded during the nege 
was estimated at 500 men. 



-1 

-•1 



After the sanguinary struggle at Waterloo, which ter- 
minated in favour of the English arms, the Duke of Wel- 
lington and Marshal filucher having proceeded by forced 
marches upon Paris, that city capitulated on the pre* 
sent day. 



'I 






Battle of Maida, 1806. 






4 



The battle of Maida, in Calabria, was fought between . J 
the British and the French forces, on which occasion Sir 
John Stewart, with Ave thousand men, defeated Genenl 
Regnier, who commanded upwards of eight thousand ;. ' " 
troops. ^^"' 

^^^ ' "' lop^- 
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The Star Chamber aholishedy 1641. — T%e Parliameni< 
force% took Yorky 1644w — BfUtle of SedgemooTy 1685. 

The bill passed the Commons of England for the total 
abolition oi the Star Chamber and High Commission Court, , ^ 
which had carried the royal prerogative to a pitch of power "**" i 
incompatible with the principles of the English conatitu- >» ^„ 
tion. Two days after, a poll-bill was also passed, the ma-' 7.5,^ 
jor part of the money arising from which was expended '^..^, 
in open rebellion against Charles t^e First. ^;- > 

Prince Rupert having raised the siege of York, the batr V^.^ 
tie of Marston Moor was fought, in which the Parliamen*^^ 
tarians having been victorious, York opened its gates to'^<%. li^ 
the rebellious forces. -^ ^^ 
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James the Second was- not only alarmed nt the invasion 
of the Duke of Monmouth, but still more on witnessing the 
success of an undertaking which had appeared so desperate 
in its (Nrigin. Six regiments of British troops were called 
over from Holland, and a body of regulars, amounting to 
three thousand men, was sent under the command of the 
Earls of Feversham and Churchill to check the progress of 
the.tebels. Those forces posted themselves at Sedgemoor, 
a vilhge contiguous to Bridgewater, who were joined by 
the militia of the county in considerable numbers. At the 
spot in question, Monmouth resolved, by one desperate 
effort, either to lose his life, or possess himself of the king- 
dom, and the negligent dispositions taken by Feversham in 
a great measure prompted bim to risk the attack, while his 
faithful adherents eminently displayed what can be effected 
by courage and principle, when opposed to well-disciplined 
and superior numbers. The royal infantry was driven 
from the field, and the Duke was on the point of gaining a 
complete victory, when Monmouth ^s misconduct ^nd the 
cowardice of Lord Gray, who commanded the horse, ruined 
every thing. The latter nobleman fled at the first onset, 
when the rebels being charged in flank gave way, after 
three hours intrepid contest, leaving some hundreds killed, 
while a thousand more perished during the pursuit, in which 
manner terminated an enterprise, rashly began, and more 
feebly executed. 



Death of Henry the ^Second ^ 1189. — Coronation of 
Richard the Third, 1483. — Sir Thomas More de- 
capitated, 1535. — Death of Edward the Sixth, 
1653. — Tric&nderago taken, 1777. — Capture of 
Porte Ferrajo, 1798. 

Henry the Second had long borne an infirm state of 
body with calm resignation; he had witnessed his children 
rebel without much emotion; he had seen his own son his 
conqueror, himself bereft of his power, reduced to the 
condition of a fugitive, and almost suppliant in his old 
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sge; all which he endured with tranqtulltty of temper; 
but, wlien he beheld that child, whose inierett always lay 
nearest his heart, among those who wc^ in open rebellion 
against him, he oould no longer contain his indignation ; 
when breaking out in expressions of the utmost despair, 
he cursed the day in which he had received bis miserable 
existence, and bestowed on his ungrateful children a ma- 
lediction which he nerer after could be prevailed upon 
to retract. The more Henry's heart had been disposed 
to friendship and affection, the more he resented this bar- 
barous return ; and now not haying one place in his breast 
where he could look for comfort or pity, for refuge from 
bis conflicting passions, he lost all his former vivacity. A 
lingering fever arising from a broken heart soon after 
terminated his life and miseries, and he died at the castle 
of Chinon, near Saumur. 

His corpse was conveyed by his natural son Geoffrey, 
(who, of all his children, behaved with duty) to the nun- 
nery of Fontevrault ; and n^xt day, while it lay in the 
Abbey church, Richard chancing to enter, was struck 
with horror at the sight. On his approach, the blood 
was seen to gush out at the mouth and nostrils of 
the corpse, which, without doubt, was accidental, but 
the circumstance, owing to the superstitions of the times, 
was interpreted as the most dreadful malediction. 
Richard not able to endure the sight, exclaimed that he 
was his father's murderer; and expressed a strong, though 
late, sense of that undiitiful conduct which had brought 
his parent to an untimely grave. Thus died Henry in the 
fifty-eighth year of his age, and the thirty-fifth of his 
reign; in the course of which he displayed ail the abilities 
of a politician, the sagacity of a legislator, and the mag- 
nanimitj of a hero. He was of a middle stature, and 
strong and well proportioned ; his countenance lively and 
engaging ; his conversation affable and entertaining ; his 
elocution easy, persuasive, and ever at command. When 
be could enjoy leisure, he recreated himself either in. 
learning, conversartion, or reading, and cultivated lua 
tural talents by study above any .prince of hia time^ 
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The coronation of Richard the third and Anne his 
Queen was solemnized at Westminster, on which occasion 
the King created seventeen Knights of the Bath. In the 
month of August following, this prince was again inau- 
gurated at York, and his only son £dward created Prince 
of Wales. 



Sir Thomas More is entitled to the greatest commenda- 
tion, having been one of the revivers of ancient litera- 
ture, and incontestably the finest writer of his age. He 
had for some time refused to act in subserviency to the 
capricious passions of the King, who nevertheless created 
him Lord Chancellor; but he resigned that high office 
rather than concur in the monarch's breach with the 
church of Rome. 

The austerity of this great man's virtue and the sanctity 
of his manners, had in no wise encroached on the gentle- 
ness of his temper, as even amidst poverty and disgrace 
he preserved that natural gaiety which was inspired by 
conscious innocence. But on the present occasion, when 
doomed to confinement, no intreaties or arguments could 
prevail with him to utter an entire acknowledgement of 
the justice of the 'King's claims. One Rich, then solicitor- 
general, was sent to confer with him, in whose presence 
he was inveigled to say, that any question with regard to 
law which established that prerogative, w&s like a two- 
edged sword; if a person answered on one side, it would 
confound his soul, if on the other, it would destroy his 
body. Thos3 words were sufficient for the base informer 
to hang an accusation upon, and as trials at that time 
were but mere formalities, the jury pronounced sentence 
against More, whtj had long expected his fate. His na- 
tural cheerfulness attended him to the last. When he 
was mounting the scaffold, he said to one near him, 
** Friend, help me up, and when I go down again, let me 
shift for myself." The executioner asking So* Thomas 
forgiveness, he granted the request, adding; *' You will 
never get credit by beheading me as my neck is so short." 
Then laying his head on the block, he bade the exe- 
cutioner stay till he had put aside his beard ; ^' for," '^ said 
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he, ** that has never committed treason against bis Ma* 
jesty." 



King Edward the Sixth surrendered up his pious scul 
at Greenwich, in his sixteenth year^and the seventh of his 
reign. He was buried at Westminster near the body of 
his grandfather Henry the Seventh, with great funeral 
pomp, attended by the unfeigned mournings of an afiec- 
tionate people. Having mentioned the ipunificent foun- 
dations of this philanthropic prince on the day of his ac* 
cession (p. 67), we shall pri^ceed to delineate his person 
and mental acquirements. The physiognomy of Edward 
was regularly handsome, and his person remarkable for 
symmetry and beauty. He was in the habit of writing 
dpwn the characters of all the leading Englishmen of his 
time; the judges, persons in office, Uieirjmode of living, 
and zeal for the reformed religion. He studied the bus^ 
ness of the Mint, with the exchange and relative value of 
monies. He was an adept in the science of fortification; 
knew all the harbours of his dominions, as also those of 
Scotland and France, and the various soundings at their 
entrances. Edward was no less versed in foreign po- 
licy, taking notes of every thing he heard, which he 
committed to paper in Greek, that they might not 
be understood by those near him, and then copied 
them out fair in a journal or diary, which he constantly 
kept, that invaluable memento being still preserved in the 
Cottonian Library. 



Triconderago surrendered to the British troops, under 
the command of General Burgoyne. 



The town of Porto Ferrajo, in the island of .Elba, was 
occupied by the forces of his Britannic Majesty. This 
town is rendered famous in having been the residence 
of the Emperor Napoleon during his continuance on the 
Isle of Elba 



>»^»i^^A»<i» ^ »^»^ 
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Death of King Edward the Firstf 1307. — Discovery 
of the Remains of Edward the Fifth and his Bro^ 
thery 1674. 

King Edward the First incensod at the brilliant suc- 
cesses of Robert Bruce, summoned his vassals to meet hiiti 
at Carlisle, wheu he set forwards with the intention of de- 
stroying the Scotch kingdom from sea to sea, having 
drawn together the finest army fingland had ever fur- 
nished. The monarch was, however, taken ill at Car- 
lisle^ and died of a' dysentery at Burgh upon the Sands, 
while on his march for Scotland, in the sixty-eighth year 
of his age, and the thirty-fifth of his reign, and was in- 
terred in Westminster Abbey the" 8th of October follow- 
ing. Edward in consequence of the new model he gave 
the English ■ constitution deservedly acquired the title of 
the English Justinian, and proved to his countrymen of 
more sterling advantage in his civil than military capacity, 
however brilliant the latter proved. This was the first 
English prince who quartered the arms of France with 
those of England, and was denominated Lord of Ireland 
upon the coin of the realm. 

The remains of King Edward the Fifth, and Richard, 
Duke of York, his brother, were discovered buried deep 
in the rubbish of the stairs leading to the chapel of the 
White Tower, after lying there 201 years, and were 
afterwards, by order of King Charles the Second, de* 
posited with those of their ancestors in Henry the Seventh's 
chapel at Westminster, and an elegant monument raised 
to their memory. 



»>#>»^»^»^i»^#^ 



Battle of Ascalon, 1 19 1. — Death of King Robert Bruce ^ 

1329. 

Richard, being now left sole conductor of the war, went 
on from victory to victory, when the Christian adyenturefs 
under his command determined to besiege the renowned 
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dty of Aicaloti) in order to prepare the way for attackm^ 
Jerusalem with greater advantage. 

Saladin, the most renowned of all the Saracen mo- 
narchs, was resolved to dispute their march, and placed 
himself upon the road with an army of three hundred 
thousand men. lliis proved a day equal to RichanJ*s 
noflt sanguine wishes ; and such was an enemy worthy of 
bis highest ambition. The English proved victorious, for 
JUchard, when the wings of his army had been defeated, 
led on the main body of his forces in person, and restored 
the battle. The Saracens fled in the utmost confusion, 
and no less than forty thousand soub are stated to have 
perished on the field of battle. Ascalon soon surrendered 
ailer that victory ; other cities of less note followed its 
•zampie, and Richard was at last 'enabled to advance 
within sight of Jerusalem, the object of his long and ardent 
expectation. But just at this glorious juncture, his am- 
bition was to suffer a total overthrow; for reviewing his 
lbFoe.4, and con.«(idering hts abilities as to prosecuting the 
Mge, he found his army so wasted by famine, fatigue, 
and even victory, that the troops were neither able or 
willing to second the views oi' their gallant commander. 
It appeared, there (oie, absolutely necessary to come to 
an accommodation with Saladin, and a truce for three 
years was accordingly concluded, in which the princes 
agreed that the sea port town^ of Palestine should remain 
in the hands of the Christinns; while all of that religion 
should be permitted to make their pilgrimages to Jeini- 
salem in perfect safety. 

Robert Bruce having been privately sent for by hu ad- 
herents out of England, was crowned by the nobility of 
Scotland in 1306, to the exclusion of Baliol (who had 
been supported by Edward the First), and his successors 
for ever ; the latter having betrayed the sovereignty of 
the Scottish crown settled on Bruce and his posterity. 
Preference, however, was to have been given to his bro- 
ther end hb male issue before his own daughters, and, in 
the event of any future controversy arising as to the suc- 
cession, it was to be determined by Parliament, to prevent 
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any competition in future. Robeit Brace was incontetti^ 
bly one of the greatest captains of his age, whose arms 
expulsed the £nglish from the Scotti^ih soil, and extended 
its boundaries as far as 8tanmore. He expired in the 
twenty-fourth year of his brilliant and yictorious reign. 



Battle of Northampton, 1460. 

Warwick was one of the most celebrated generals of his 
age ; formed for times of trouble, extremely artful, and 
incontestibly brave; equally skilful in council and the 
field, and influenced by a spit it of hatred against Queen 
Margaret that nothing could repress. On the other hand, 
that princess seemed the only acting general; she ranged 
her army, and gave the necessary orders, while her hus- 
band. King Henry thcS'ixth, was brought forward an in- 
voluntary spectator of those martial preparations. 

Both armies met on a plain near Northampton, the 
queen^s forces amounting to about ^ve and twenty thou- 
sand men, the Earl of Warwick having nearly double the 
number. While Margaret proceeded from rank to rank, 
the king remained in his tent, awaiting the issue of the 
combat, with female doubts and apprehensions. The bat- 
tle continued for dye hours, with the utmost obstinacy, 
but at length the good fortune and superior numbers of 
Warwick prevailed. The queen's army was overthrown, 
and she had the misfortune to behold the king once moie 
made a prisoner, and conducted back to his capital by a 
triumphant and victorious enemy. 



i^>#i^<^##«#^v^^tf^v» 



Dreadful fire in London, 1212. — Lady Jane Gray 
proclaimed, 1d53. — Colonel Gerard beheaded, 1654. 

Great part of London was burnt down by a conflagra- 
tion which began in Southwark, and after consuming the 
ehurch of St. Mary Overy, raged to the bridge, and while 
ttanjr were occupied in quenching the flames, the dwell* 
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ingt at tbe other extremity of the bridge abo caught fire, 
hj which means Dumbers beiog encloted betweeo the two 
fifet, were forced to leap into the Thames, while others 
crowdiiig to nre themielves in boata, which rowed to their 
idief, were the caose of their own destruction, the barks 
and pec^ple sinking together, when nearly three thousand 
souls periihed by fire and water. 

The Tirtnoos and ill-fated Lady Jane Gray, eldest 
daughter of Charles Duke of SufiToIk, and Frances Bran- 
don, who had espoused Lord Guilford Dudley, fourth son 
of John Duke of Northumberland, was, by the will of Ed- 
ward the Sixth, nominated h» successor, to the exclusion 
of his sister Mary. This accomplished and erudite prin- 
cess, through the ambition of her own, as well as the father 
of her husband, wa«, in consequence, proclaimed queen, 
but immediately after deposed by Mary, and her adhe- 
rents, which attempt cost the two dukes, the Lady Jane 
and her youthful lord, their heads on Tower HilL 



CoL Gerard, nearly related to Lord Gerard, was im- 
plicated in one of the many plots, formed to assassinate 
Ohrer Cromwell, and efiTect' the restoration of Charles the 
Second ; but, howeyer cautiously those schemes were con- 
ducted, the Tigilance of the Protectory's goveroment, and 
prirate emissaries, frustrated eyery plan bid to obtain^this 
object so much desired by the royalists. 

Mr. Gerard, who had been an ensign in the king's 
aray, was accused and brought to trial before a high court 
of justice in 1654, for having harboured a design against 
the life of the Protector, to seize upon the Tower of Lon- 
don, and proclaim Charles Stuart king. 

He was charged upon his trial with " having been at 
Piuris, and there speaking with the king;^' which he con- 
fened; and declared ** that he went upon business con- 
cerning himself only (which affair he named), and when 
he had despatched the same, and was on bis return to Eng- 
land, he desired of Lord Gerard, his kinsman, to present 
him to the king*, that he might kiss his hand, which he did 
in a large room, many persons being present ; and that on 
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nsking his majesty whether he would command him to 
perform any service in England, his majesty bade him to 
commend him to his friends there, and charge them that 
they should be quiet, and not engage in any plots which 
roust prove ruinous to themselves, and could do him Hhe 
king) Ao good/' However, it came out in proof that Mr. 
Gerard was present in a tavern, wliere discourse having 
heen held, << how easy a thing it would be to kill the Pro- 
tector, and seize upon the Tower* and if at the same time 
the king were proclaimed, the City of London would pre- 
sently declare for his majesty, and. nobody oppose him." 

On such evidence, he was condemned to be hanged, the 
sentence being afterwards changed to that of beheading, 
which was executed July 10, 1654, on Tower-hill, at which 
period Gerard was in the 22d year of his age. He told 
the officers who attended him on the scaffold : ^' That if 
he had a hundred lives, he would lose them all to do the 
king service," and was then willing to die upon that sus- 
picion; but that he was innocent of what was charged 
against him : that he had not entered into, or consented to 
any plot or conspiracy, nor countenanced any discourse to 
that effect ; and then attempted to address the people in 
the king^s favour, but the officers would not suffer him to 
proceed ; whereupon, with undaunted courage, he laid his 
head upon the block, which was severed from his body at 
one blow. 

jmbT TBB EXiSVBirTB. 

Battle of Oudenarde, 1708* 

Prince Eugene and the Duke of Marlborough drew 
Qp the forces which had passed the Scheld, and formed 
the right wing near the castle of Broan, when, after a 
<^nnonading of some field pieces the battle beg'an, and 
the fire was^most terrible, every inch of ground being 
^tefended with determined obstinacy on both sides. The 
allies however, encouraged by the presence of the prince 
and the duke, and animated by their example, as they 
led the charge in person, broke the enemy's line, who 
^we compelled to give ground. Field Marshal d'Au- 
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Tecquerquey who had been in a lang^biog conditioQ 
during the preceding' winter, headed the left wing^eai^er 
to mingle in the conflict, as neither sickness nor iiftj 
campaigns had damped his military ardor. At five 
o'clock therefore he charged the enemy, so that iu one 
hour the right, left, and centre were engaged at the 
same time, which lasted three hours, the fire continmng 
without intermission, and the battle raging with una- 
bated fury. At length however, the French finding 
themselves so hotly pressed in front and in flank, and 
unable longer to resist the firing of their opponents, were 
compelled to retire* The household of the French king 
having suffered greatly from the Electoral Prince of 
Hanover at the head of his father's cavalry, fled in the 
utn^ost disorder, leaving numerous prisoners. Out of 
four regiments stationed there, one half were cut in 
pieces, while the rest, consulting how they might 
effect a passage through the ranks of the allies, were 
offered quarter in the event of their surrendering them- 
selves prisoners of war, which terms were accepted. 
Night at length terminated this sanguinary battle, so 
glorious for Eugene and Marlborough and fatal to the 
arms of France ; the latter leaving 4000 slain, and hav- 
ing 5000 wounded, while 8000 prisoners remained ia 
the hands of the victors, amongst whom were 750 ofli- 
cers, the most conspicuous personages being the Dukci 
de St. Agnan and Charost ; the Marquisses de Biron and 
Raffey, and the Chevalier de Rohan ; the Marquis d» 
Ximenes, Col. RoussiIlon,and Sieurde la Bretesche, were 
among the slain. The allies lost 45 officers and 1000 
men in killed, and near double that number wounded. 



t^<^^f^>*^*f<0t*'i0»0^*^^^ 



Henry the Second performed penance, 1174. — Defeat 
of William King of Scotland, lllA^Henry the 
Eighth espoused Catherine Parr, 1543. — Mariyr^ 
dom of Bradford, \bbb.— Death of Richard Crom- 
well, 1712. 

As sooa as Henry arrived within sight of the eatbedrtl 
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df Canterbury, alig'hting from his horse, he proceeded 
liarefooted towards the city, when prostrating* himself 
before the shrine of the Sainted Docket, he continaed 
fasting and in prayer during the whole day. At night 
he was doomed to watch the holy relics, making a grant 
of fifty pounds annually to the monastery, in order to 
supply tapers for illuminating the shrine. Not satisfied 
with those submissions, the monarch then convened a 
chapter of the monks, before which he unrobed, putting 
a scourge of discipline in each of their hands^ and then 
presented bis bare shoulders in order to receive their 
infliction. The following day Henry received absolu- 
tion, and repaired to London, where he learned the 
welcome tidings of a victory having* been obtained over 
the Scots on the very day in which forgiveness had 
been accorded him for Becket's assassination. 



The victory obtained over William, King of Scotland, 
was signal and decisive. That monarch had committed 
the most horrible depredations in the northern frontiers, 
but thought proper to retire on ascertaining that an Eng- 
lish army had set forwards commanded by Ralph de 
Glanville, the famous lawyer. The Scotch monarch 
having encamped at Alnwick, thought himself perfectly 
lecure from any attack in consequence of the remoteness 
of his enemies ; in which conjecture however he was 
deceived, for Glanville informed of his situation, made 
a hasty and fatiguing march to the place of his encamp- 
ment, which he approached under cover of a very thick 
mist. The Scotch, who remained in perfect security, 
were surprised in the morning to find themselves vigor- 
ously beset by the English, whom they imagined at a 
great distance, and William venturing with a small body 
of horse to oppose his assailants, was speedily wounded 
*nd made prisoner. The Scotch when informed of that 
disaster, fled on all sides with the utmost precipitancy, 
^Qd made the best of their way to their own country. 

King Henry the Eighth espoused the lady Catherine 
Pwr, widow of Lord Latimer, as no unmarried female 
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would venture to trust herself to the construction wUA 
the tyrannical monarch might thijak fit to put upon the 
act which he had procured to be past after the decapita- 
tion of Catherine Howard for incontinence. — See page 68. 



John Bradford was a native of Manchester, who after 
receiving a liberal education, became the confidential 
servant of Sir John Harrington, Knight. This pious 
man was first urged to preach by Martin Bucer, who, 
when expressing doubts as to his ability, the latter re- 
marked : " If thou hast not wheaten, give the poor peo- 
ple barley bread, or whatsoever God hath committed 
unto thee/' Dr. Ridley, Bishop of London, first called 
Bradford to take a deacon's degree, and gave him a pre- 
bend'ft stall in his cathedral church of St. Paul's. 

After preaching zealously during three years, King 
Edward the Sixth died, notwithstanding which Brad- 
ford continued to deliver his sermons until Queen Mary i 
interdict compelled him to desist. Some time after, a 
tumult was occasioned on account of the Bishop of Bath 
preaching at St. Paul's Cross, when the life of that 
dignitary was endangered, from which perilous situation 
he was saved by Bradford, whose exhortations tended U> 
allay the popular tumult. However, three days after 
the latter was committed to the Tower^ and ordered to 
appear before the Queen's Council, when the having 
rescued the bishop was literally charged against him for 
seditious conduct as well as his preaching. Having been 
removed to different prisons, he was at length sent to 
Newgate, where he is stated to have had a dre^m ^^^^ 
boding that upon the ensuing Monday he should be 
burned in Smithfield, which fate was the following 
evening announced to him by the keeper^s wife. BeingT 
led to the fatal pile, Bradford fell flat upon the earth, 
and in that situation fervently prayed, then rising he dis- 
robed himself to his shirt, and boldly advanced to the 
tftake, where he suffered with one John Leaf, both 
yielding up their pious souls with resignation, in the full 
assurance of everlasting bliss in heaven. 
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tn ^??r*;®'1'^*u'?" <>' <^*"'«' Cromwell, whosucceeded 

^J^ . Protectorship on the third of September. 1668 

J^at Cheahunt in Hertfordshire, in the ninetieth yea^ 






Treaty between England and Scotland, 1586. 

A new treaty was this day ratified between Enffland 
and Scotland whereby it was stipulated that in ca^ the 
former should be attacked. James the Sixth was to 
assist Queen Elizabeth with 17,000 men- and if the 
latter country was invaded, the English queen would 
jom the Scotch with 9000 troops, those auxiliaries to be 
maintained by either party standing in need of such 
assistance. 



i^^^ ^i^rfv^^^ ^» ^ s^ ^j i 



^^n^^he Eighth separated from^CatherineofAj^agon, 
1531, — Henrietta Maria embarked for France ^ 
1644. 

The capricious Henry having received the title of Sui- 
preme Head of the English Church and Clergy, resolved 
on his union with Anne Bolen, and in consequence sepa- 
rated from the ill used Queen Catherine, whom he 
never after saw. The latter princess, overcome with 
affliction, first took up her abode at East Hampstead, 
and afterwards removed to Ampthill. 

After the signal defeat sustained by Prince Rupert at 
ine battle of Marston Moor, Charles the First conceiv- 
ing that his queeu might be in danger, intimated a wish 
inat she should seek refuge abroad until the fate of the 
«Til war was decided. In consequence of that resolu- 
iion^Henrietta Maria proceeded to Falmouth, where she 
embarked for France, and safely landed at Brest two 
**ay8 after. 



<»^»^^*i»^^'^#^ 



'l^ Duke of Monmouth beheaded, IQS5.—The JEmpe- 
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ror Napoleon embarked on hoard the HellerofAon, 
1815. 

After the battle of Sedgemoor^ Monmouth fled above 
twenty miles, when his exhausted charg^er sunk nnder 
him ; the Duke then alig-hted, and changing apparel with 
a shepherd, proceeded oa foot, attended only bj a Ger- 
man count who had been the companion of his voyage 
from Holland. In this manner the fugitives continued 
their route, until completely subdued by hunger and 
exhaustion, they laid down in a field, and to escape di»- 
CO very covered themselves over with fern. The pursuers 
of Monmouth having found the shepherd in the prioce'i 
clothes, dilig-ently proceeded to ascertain his retreat, 
when, by means of bloodhounds, be was discovered in 
his miserable silualion, having a few raw peas in bis 
pocket which he had gathered to sustain the impcriotu 
calls of nature. The Duke on delivering himself up, 
burst into tears, and in abject terms petitioned for his 
life, and subsequently forwarded the most submissive 
and importunate letters to James the Second, who, 
willing to feast his eyes on the miseries of a fallen ene- 
my, granted him an audience. On that occasion the 
duke fell upon his knees and begged for life, even sub- 
mitting to affix his signature to a paper presented him 
for that purpose by the king, declaring his own illegiti- 
macy, after which the stem despot told him that hn 
crime was of such a heinous nature that pardon could 
not be extended towards hini. Monmouth perceivin;,^ 
that he had nothing to expect from the clemency of his 
obdurate uncle, roused the dormant spirit in his soul, tod 
assuming the most dignified demeanour, haughtily re- 
tired from the royal presence. This unfortunate prince 
was attended to the scafibld by the compassion of the 
populace, on which melancholy occasion he warned the 
executioner not to fall into the same error which he had 
committed in decapitating Lord Russel, where it was 
ioaod necessary to repeat the fatal blow. That caution, 
however, only tended to increase the severity of the 
duke's punishment, for the man being seized by a univer- 
aal trepidation^ struck very feebly, upon which the lace- 
ratod duke, raisii^ bis bead from the blocks looked 
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towards him in token of reproach, and then gently laid 
it down a second time, when the irresolute executioner 
struck again and again, but to no purpose. At length 
the miserable wretch threw down the weapon of death 
in despair, but the sheriff having compelled him to re- 
sume the attempt, horrible to relate^ two more blows 
were necessary to complete that deed of slaughter. Such 
proved the miserable and torturing destiny of James, 
Duke of Monmouth, the darling of the English people ; 
an affable, brave, and sincere prince ; who having been 
too prone to the adulations of flattery, embarked in a 
dangerous enterprize, which proved too momentous for 
his capacity to execute. 



Napoleon Bonaparte, Emperor of France, embarked 
on board the Bellerophou, laying off Rochefort, and sur- 
rendered himself up to Captain Maitland, who on the 
following day set sail for England with his illustrious 
prisoner. 

arv&T TBB szxTsiorrB. 

Coronation of Richard the Second, 1377. 

Richard, only surviving child of the gallant and vir- 
tuous Edward, surnamed the Black Prince, eldest son of 
Edward the Third by his wife Joan, daughter of Edmund 
Earl of Kent, succeeded to the English crown on the 
death of bis grandfather, beipg then in his eleventh year. 
On the present day, Richard was solemnly inaugurated 
at Westminster, during which august ceremony the same 
coronation oath used to the present time, with some little 
alteration, was administered. The champion figuring at 
those ceremonies attended on the present occasion, being 
the first mentioned in history, though unquestionably of 
a date far more remote, being claimed by virtue of a right 
annexed to the manor of Scrivelly, in Lincolnshire. Im- 
inediately after the solemnity, Richard conferred several 
dignities upon his uncles, and others of the nobility, to 
each of whom he granted a pension of one thousand 
murks. 
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At the period in qoestion the people were disconteiitexl 
and poor, and the nobles proad and rebellious. A spint 
of profusion had entered into the kingdom with the love 
of gallantoy, which, while it gave rise to indolence aod 
rapacity in the higher orders, produced want and disobe- 
dience among the poor. 

Richard being a minor, the government was vested in 
the hands of his three uncles, the Dukes of Lancaster, 
York, and Gloucester; the difference of whose disposi- 
tions it was supposed would serve to check the defects of 
each other. Lancaster, though experienced during tbe 
late reign in government, was neither popular nor ent^- 
prising ; York was indolent and weak ; Gloucester tur- 
bulent, popular, and ambitious* Under the secret infla- 
ence of those princes, without any regency being ap- 
pointed, the whole system of government was kept toge- 
ther for some years, so that the authority established da- 
ring the former reign, still continued to operate for a pe- 
riod in this. 



Sir Robert Shirley arrived from Persia, 1612. 

Sir Robert Shirley, after a residence of ten years Bt 
the court of Persia, where he had been preferred to the 
post of general of the artillery, having also espoused a 
princess of the royal family of Persia, arrived at the Eog' 
lish court as ambassador from the Sophy of that country, 
being the bearer of an offer to the British merchants, for 
establishing a free trade to Persia on the most advanta- 
geous terms. The princess. Sir Robert Shirley's wife, 
accompanied her husband on that occasion, who, while 
in England, was delivered of a child, to which the queen 
stood godmother, and Henry Prince of Wales, eldest son 
of King James the First, godfather. 



»»^^ ^ >»^^^^»^^i» ^ 



Defeat of the French at Tirlemont, 1705. 
After the capture of the town of Huy by the confede- 
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rates, the Duke of Marlborough forced the French lines 
near Tirlemont, and defeated a great body of the ene* 
my's forces ; which success was deemed of so much con- 
sequence as regarded the ultimate result of the campaign, 
that Queen Anne ordered a public thanksgiving should 
be observed throughout England, which accordingly 
took place the third of August following. 



Battle of Halidon Hill, 1 333. — Philip of Spain landed 

in England, 1654. 

Baliol, shortly after his coronation, having been at- 
tacked and defeated by Sir Archibald Douglas, once 
more fled for refuge to the court of Edward the Third of 
Engpland, who joyfully accepted the offer of homage and 
superiority tendered by the Scottish prince, which his 
reverse of fortune compelled him to make. Edwaid in 
consequence resolved to collect forces, in order to rein- 
state the deposed King of Scotland in a government 
which would ever after become subordinate to that of 
England. He accordingly prevailed upon his parlia- 
nient to grant a supply, the same being acceded to re- 
Ittctantly, when, with a well disciplined army, Edward 
laid siege to Berwick, which town capitulated after a 
vigorous defence; and it was while attempting to re- 
lieve the place in question, that this general engage- 
ment took place between the English and the Scots. 
The battle was fought at a spot called Halidon Hill, a 
little northward of Berwick, and contested with great 
obstinacy on both sides: however the fortune of the 
English prince was predominant, Douglas, the Scottish 
commander being slain, when the army immediately 
fled. This victory is stated, in a great measure, to have 
been obtained by the skill of the English archers, who 
&t that period were famed over Europe for their peculiar 
expertness in the use of that weapon. All the Scotch 
noblemen of distinction were either killed or made 
prisoners, nearly 30,000 men being slain, while the loss 
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of the En<r1i8h amotiiited to only 15 men, an ineqtuiWw 
almost incredible, was it not attested by the best histori* 
ans. That important conquest decided the fate of Scot- 
land; Baliol, with very little trotible, rendering himself 
master of the kingdom ; while the Eng-lish monarch re- 
turned in triumph, having previously secored and prri- 
soned some of the principal towns, which were declared 
to be thenceforward annexed to the Eng^lish monarch)-. 

Prince Philip of Spain arrived in Engrland, and was 
married to Queen Mary at Winchester, on the 2/)th of 
this month. The Spanish monarch at the time of hi* 
landing*, conveyed twenty-seven chests, each forty incha 
in length filled with bullion ; he had also ninety-Dioe 
horse loads, and two cart loads of g-oldand silver, which 
enormous wealth infused fresh zeal in the people of 
England for Mary's interest, and those devoted to her, as 
well as for the Catholic doctrine so rigidly enforced^ by 
her favourite adviser, Bishop Gardiner. 

King John absolved by the Pope, 1213. 

Having once more by the most abject submission to 
the Romifiih See reinstated himself in power, John gave 
vent to his accustomed cruelty and insolence. One Peter 
of Pomfret, a poor hermit, had foretold that the KiOr 
should lose his crown this very year, for which rash 
prophecy he was thrown into Corfe Castle, when the 
King resolved to punish him as an impostor, and had 
him arraigned (or that purpose. Peter, who was in all 
probability a wretched enthusiast, maintained the vera- 
city of his prediction, alledging that John had actually 
lost his crown by surrendering it to the Pope,froro 
whom he had so recently received his diadem* The 
feasibility of such an argument would have succeeded 
with any man less cruel and implacable than John, vrho, 
on the contrary, conceived that the defence only aug- 
mented bis crime^ and the unfortunate hermit was in 
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eop^equeoce trailed at the tails of horses to the town of 
Warham, where he was huDg* upon a g'ibbet, together 
with bis son. Thus, by repeated acts of violence and 
cruelty ; by expeditions without effect, and humiliations 
without reserve ; John had long* become the detestation 
of all mankind. Equally odious and contemptible in 
public and private life, he incensed the barons by his 
insolence, and dishonoured their families by his de* 
baucheries, added to which they were disgusted by his 
tyranny, and impoverished through his unceasing ex- 
actions. 



<#^>i#^«^i#«^#i#«#^^^ 



The Spanish Armada attacked, 1588. — Lord Russel 

decapitated^ 1683. 

Having received intelligence that the Armada waa 
ready for sea, the Lord High Admiral of England- leav- 
ing Lord Hugh Seymour in the narrow seas to awe the 
Dukes of Parma and Guise, set sail on the 21st May,. 
1588, froin the Downs, bearing westward. Having 
been joined at Plymouth by Vice- Admiral Drake, he 
ordered the whole fleet, amounting to about ninety 
ships, to be victualled with all expedition, and then 
sailed from that port to cruize between Ushant and 
Scilly, awaiting the arrival of the enemy's fle^t. 

This famous armament, equipped by Spain, for the 
conquest of Englsind, consisted of 92 galleons or large 
ships of the line, four galliasses, thirty frigates, the same 
number of transports for horses, and four gallies contain- 
ing 8350 seamen, 2080 galley slaves, and 19,290 land 
forces, the whole under command of the Duke of Medina 
Cell. Added to those forces the Prince of Parma, who 
raled in Fland^s, had been ordered to provide transporta 
and flat-bottomed boats for transporting an army of horse 
and foot from the Netherlands to England. 

At the same time Pope Sextus the Fifth published a 
emsade against Queen Elizabeth, decliuring h^ de- 
throned, and her people absolved from their allegiance, 
which drew many Catholic, vokmteeis ol quaUty.fxoift 
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himself to his fate with isanly foititude. His wife, 
daughter of the Earl of Southampton, finding all sop- 
plications vain, took leave of her lord without sbeddio^; 
a tear, while he, on parting from her, turned to those 
about him, exclaiming, '' Now all the bitterness of 
death is over/' A little before the sheriffs led his lord- 
ship forth for execution, he wound up his watch with 
the greatest composure, and remarked, ** I have now- 
done with time, and must henceforth think of eternity.'' 
The scaffold for KusseFs execution was erected in Lin- 
coln's-inn-fields, upon which he laid his neck on the 
block without displaying the smallest change of coon- 
tenance, and at two strokes his head was severed from 
his body. 



The Battles of Falkirk, 1298 ; and Shrewsbury, 1403. 
' — Admiral Calder's Victory, 1805. 

It may easily be supposed, that the Scots, even if 
united, were but ill able to resist such an army; conH 
inanded too by such a king as Edward the First. Bat 
their own mutual dissentions served to render them still 
more unequal to the contest, and prepare Edward's way 
to an easy triumph. The Scotch were headed by three 
commanders, each claimed an equal share of authority ; 
these being the steward of Scotland, Cummins of Bs- 
denoch, and William Wallace, who offered to surrender 
up his command, but whose party refused to follow any 
other leader. The Scotch army was posted at Falkirk, 
and there proposed to await the attack of the Eogplisb* 
B^ng drawn up in three separate divisions, each forn^ 
ing a complete body of pikemen, having their spaces 
filled up by archers, their horsemen phieed in the rear, 
and their frc»it secured by pallisadoes. Edwaid, 
though he saw the advantage of situation waa against 
him, little regarded such a superiority, confident of his 
skill, and his numbers; wherefore dividing his forces 
also into three bodies, be led them to the attack. Just 
at Edward advanced at the head of his troops, the Scots 
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set up 8iieh a shoat, thai the horse which the English 
monarch rode took fright, then threw, and afterwards 
kicked him on the ribs as he lay upon the ground ; but 
the intrepid prince, although much bruised, quickly re-» 
mounted with bis usual alacrity, and ordered the Welch 
troops to commence the attack. Those forces, however, 
made but a feeble resistance against the Scots, who 
fought with determined valour, when Edward seeing 
them begin to give way, advanced in person at the head 
of another battalion ; and having torn up the pallisadoes, 
charged his adversaries with such impetuosity, that they 
were no longer able to resist. In that distress, Wallace 
did all that lay in the power of man, in order to with- 
stand the shock ; but the division commanded by Cum- 
min quitted the Oeld, while those of the Lord Steward, as 
well as that of Wallace, lay exposed to the English archers, 
who at that time began to excel all other nations in the 
use of the bow. Wallace for a while maintained an 
unequal contest with his pikemen ; but finding himself 
in danger of being surrounded, was at length obliged to 
give way, and slowly draw up the feeble remnants of his 
troops behind the river Carron. Such was the result of 
the famous battle of Falkirk, in which Edward gained 
a complete victory, leaving twelve thousand of the 
Scots, or as some say, fifty thousand dead upon the field, 
while the English had not one hundred men slain. 

Upon the approach of the two armies near Shrewsbury ^ 
both seemed willing to give a colour to their cause, by 
shewing a desire of reconciliation ; but when they came 
to unfold their mutual demands, the treaty was turned into 
&hust and recrimination, wherefore on the one side was 
<)bjected rebellion and ingratitude; and on the other 
tyranny and usurpation. The two armies were pretty 
nearly equal, each consisting of about twelve thousand 
uien; while the animosity on both sides was inflamed to 
the highest pitch ; and no prudence nor military skill 
^^Id determine on which side the victory might incline. 
Accordingly a very bloody engagement ensued, when 
the generals on both sides exertod themselves with great 
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bravery. Henry wai seen every wbere in the tbicUest 
of the fight ; while bis valiant son^ who was afl^wardi 
' the renowned conqaeror of FVance» fooght foy bis side, 
and thoQgh wounded in the face by an arrow, still kept 
the field and performed astonishing acts of valour. On 
the other band, the daring Hotspor supported that re- 
nown which he had acquired in so many previoosand 
sanguinary engagements, and every where sought ont 
the king as the noble object worthy to encounter his Id* 
dignation. At length, however, the death oi Percy, 
virfao fell by ^an unknown hand, decidied the victory ; and 
the fortune of Henry once more prevailed. On that 
day it is said no less than two thousand three hupdred 
gentlemen were slain, and about six thousand private 
men, of whom two-thirds had constituted part of Hot- 
spur's army. 

On the 22nd of July, Sir Robert Calder being between 
Comnna and Ferrol, about three leagues from Cape 
Finisterre, fell in with the Combined Fleet retumini' 
from the West Indies. The result of the action which 
ensued, is thus stated by Sir Robert in a letter to Admi- 
ral Corhwallis, Commander-in-Chief. 

Sir, — ^Yesterday at noon, lat. 43 deg. 30 min. North 
long, lldeg. 17 min. West, I was favoured with a 
view of the Combined Squadrons of France and Spam, 
consisting of twenty sail of the line, also three lar^^ 
ships arim)d en-flute, of about fifty guns each, with five 
frigates, and three brigs ; the force under my direction 
at this time consisting of fifteen sail of the line, a catter. 
. and a logger. 1 immediately stood towards the enemy; 
making the needful signals for battle in the closett 
order; and on coming up, I made the signal for attack- 
ing their centre. When I had reached their tear, I 
attacked the squadron in succession, which brought u« 
close up under their lee; and when our headmoai ship* 
reached their centre, the enemy were tacking in suc- 
cession : this obliged me to repeat the same manoenvre, 
which led to an action of four hours, when I found it 
necessary to cover the two captured ships, being the 
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Sao Rafael of 84, and the Pernio of 74 gnns. I have 
great pleasure in spying*) that every ship ¥ras cctodaeted 
in the most masterly stile^ and I thus publicly retarn 
thanks to each captain, officer, and man, for his gallantry 
and good conduct. If I may judge from the slaughter 
on board the captured ships, the enemy must have.suf* 
fered greatly. I'hey are now in sight to windward,aiMl 
as soon a^ I have secured the captured ships, and refitted 
the squadron, I shall endeavour to avail tnyself of the 
first opportunity that may appear, to give you some 
farther account of these Combined Squadrons. 

R. Calbbr. 



The Book of Common Prayer introduced at Ediii'" 
burgh, 1 637. — Insurrection at Dublin^ and Assassi- 
nation of Lord Kilwarden, 1803. 

The Book of Common Prayer, expressly composed 
for the use of the Scottish Church, being this day ap^ 
pointed to be read by the Dean of Edinburgh at Saint 
Giles'3, he was interrupted by a factious multitude; on 
which occasion a stool was thi^own at his head, and the 
magistrates found great di£9culty in dispersing the mal- 
contents. The service was then read in that and the 
other churches ; but the Bishop of Edinburgh with dif- 
ficulty escaped being assassinated when returning to his 
house. In September following, the Scotch Presbyteri- 
ans presented a petition to the Privy Council ag^ainst the 
Ghiirch Service Book, and at the commencement of the 
following year, an insurrection took place in Edinbui^h, 
which terminated in the Scbttsh throwing ofT their alle- 
giance, when Archbishop Spotswodd and several of the 
Scottish bishops fled to England fort}afety. 

An insurrection broke out in Dublin, during which 
Lord Kilwarden, Chief Justice in Ireland, was murdered 
by the disaffected, while, passing through the streets in 
hif carriage.. This proved the commencement of a fresh 
tebellion in that country. 

K 2 
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Capture ofGihraUar by Sir George Roche, IJ^ 

The attempt on Barcelona having failed. Sir George 
Rooke resolved to return to Lisbon and await reinforce- 
inents from England. Two dajs after passing the 
Streights he fell in, off Cape Lagos, with Sir Ctoudedy 
Shovel and a squadron of thirty-three sail of the line. 
Sir George instantly summoned a council of war to con- 
sider what enterprise should be undertaken, when it was 
resolved to attempt the redaction of Gibraltar. On the 
2 1 St, the fleet entered the bay, and the Prince of Hesse 
with 1800 marines, immediately landed on the Isthmos,. 
in order to cut off all communication between the rock 
and the continent The governor being then sammoned 
to surrender, replied that he would defend the place to tbe 
last extremity. The Admiral, accordingly, gave orders 
on the morning of the 22nd for cannonading the place, 
and in five hours the Spaniards were repulsed from their 
fortifications at the New Mole. That was no sooner 
observed by the Admiral, than he commanded all the 
boats to be manned and armed, in order that a geneial 
attack should be made in that quarter. Captains Hicks 
and Jumper, who happened to be nearest the Mole, int* 
mediately stormed the fortifications with intrepid bra- 
very; but the enemy springing a mine on their ap- 
proach, two lieutenants and forty men were killed, and 
sixty wounded. The English, notwithstanding, made 
themselves masters of the grand platform, where tiiey 
maintained their ground till Captain Whitaker, with a 
body of seamen, came to their assistance when tfaej 
advanced and took by storm a redoubt, situated between 
the Mole and the town. This latter success induced tbe 
governor to capitulate on the 24th, when the Prince of 
Hesse took possession of the place, in that daring eo- 
tcrprise, only two officers, one master, and sixty wen 
were killed, and two hundred and twenty wounded, 
among whom were one captain and seven lieutenants. 




Coronation of Edward the Firett 1274. — Marriage of 
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Queen Mary to Philip q^ Spain^ i5M,^^Jatnee the 
First crowned, 1603. 

Edward the First, eldest son of Henry the Third, by 
Eleanor of Provence, born at WestminBter June lY, 1239j 
was surnamed Lon^hanks from his lofty stature. On 
tbe death of his father in 1272 he was in the Holy Land, 
and althoug'h the Eng'lish ministers were ignorant whe- 
ther he was yet living or not, they proceeded to proclaim 
him King, when proper persons were appointed to ma- 
nage the public affairs. After fortifying Ascalon, in 
Syria, Edward returned to England, where he was re* 
ceived with every demonstration of joy, and having oc- 
cupied two years in settling his affairs in Aquitaine, hie 
was, with Eleanor his Queen, inaugurated at Westmin- 
ster this day. 



The individual towards whom Queen ]Vtary*s affections 
seemed chiefly directed was the Earl of Devonshire ; but 
that nobleman, either disliking her person or having 
placed his affections on her sister Elizabeth, neglected all 
overtures forsuch an alliance. Cardinal Pole, who,thbugh 
invested with that ecclesiastical dignity, was neverthe- 
less a layman possessing a high character for virtue, 
generosity, and attachment to the Catholic persuasion, 
was the next individual thought of; but that personage 
being in the decline of life, Mary relinquished all idea 
of such a union. The prince last thong'ht of w^as 
Philip^ of Spain, son of the famous Emperor Charles the 
Fifth. In order, therefore, to avoid any disagreeable 
reraoxistrances from the people, the articles of mar* 
riage were drawn up as favourably as possible for 
the interests and iionour of England ; which precaution 
in some measure quieted the clamours that had already 
been manifested. By the document in question it was 
stipulated, that although Philip should be invested with 
the kingly title, all administration should be vested in 
the Queen; that no foreigner should be suffered to 
enjoy any office in the kingdom; that no innovation 
should be made in the English laws, customs, and privi- 
leges ; that her issue should inherit, together with £)ng^ 



kod, Bufgvndy and the Low Coaotnes; that if Doa 
Carlos, Philip's sod by a previous marriage, sboald die, 
the Queen's issue should then enjoy all the territories 
possessed by the King. Such was the treaty of mar- 
riage, from which great changes were foreseen in the 
system of European politics, but which in the end came 
to nothing, as the Queen had no issue. 

James the First being settled in London, whither 
he had repaired on the demise of Elizabeth, di*« 
patched several noblemen to Scotland in order to 
escort his Queen and children to England. On their 
return, the coronation of this monarch waa solem* 
nized at Westminster, on which occasion Jamea felt 
pride in the idea that the prediction was accomplished, 
which was said to have foretold that the House of 
Stuart should one day receive the diadem in the regal 
chair of Scotland, which had been conveyed from 
thence by Edward the First, with the regalia, when 
that monarch effected the subjugation of the Scottish 
realm. 



BaiHe. of Danesmoar, 1469- — Surrender of Bristol to 

the Royalists, 1643. 

The Earl of Pembroke having been ordered to levy 
an army in Wales, assembled his vassals, and was joineft 
by Lord Stafford, when their combined forces amounted 
to 20,000 men. The latter nobleman, however, ia dis- 
gust, shortly after abandoned the royal standard and 
joined the malcontents, when they appeared in open re- 
bellion and defeated the forces of King Edward the 
Fourth, at Danesmoor, near Banbury. On that occasion, 
the Earl of Pembroke was made prisoner and decapitated 
at the latter town ; five thousand Welshmen having pe« 
risbed in that sanguinary conflict. 

The forces of King Charles the Pint having mada 
themselves masters of Bristol, with many other placet ia 
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ilie wesi and north of Eagrland* hk Mnjesty published a 
second declaration -inviting his subjects to return to their 
aHegiance? offering them unqualified pardon, and the foil 
eiyojrment of their rights and liberties. 

7UXT TBB T W IS Jkl T X "SBVlSirXR. 

Duke of Buckingham set ^ail for RocheUcy 1627 •— 
Keppel engaged the Prench Fleet under the Luke 
de ChartreSy 1778. 

The Duke of Buckingham, having under his command 
a fleet of a hundred ships of various dimensions, with 
7000 land forces, set sail from Portsmouth for the city of 
Rochelle, in France, where, being refused admittance, he 
landed in the isle of Rhee ; but being foiled in his endea- 
vours to capture fort La PrSe, he returned to England in 
November following, having incurred disgrace from tlie 
loss of one-third of his troops, without effecting any thing 
of moment. In the commission veetcd in Buckingliam, It 
was expressly staled, that the expedition was intended ta 
effect the restoration of the King of Bohemia and his 
family to the throne. 

The French fleet, under the Dukes de Chartres and 
d'Orvilliers, and the English, commanded by Admiral 
Keppel, met and engaged within sig^ht of Brest, where the 
action proved undecisive. Keppel was in consequenca 
tried by a court martial on his return, but honourably ac- 
quitted. 

TUJbT TBS Tursirirr-BZGBTB. 

m 

Cromwelty Earl Qf Eaaex, beheaded^ 1540. — Capture 
of Buenos Ayrea^ 1S06. — Battle of Talavera,, 1809. 

The disgrace of CroTnwell; Earl of £.«sex, was no 
sooner made known, than all his former friends forsdok 
him, excepting Cranmer, who wrote such a letter to Henry 
in his behalf, as no other man in the kingdom would have 
presumed to forward. He was, however, accused in par- 
liament of heresy and treason ;' and without even- being 
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heard in his owd defence, condemned to loffer sodi ft 
death af the King should think proper to direct. Crom- 
well's fortitude seemed to forsake him in thatdreidfd 
exigency, and he wrote to his despotic master for pardon, 
remarking that the flesh excited him continually to apply 
to his grace for mercy, and he subscribed his'epiiUe: 
** With a heavy heart and a trembling hand, from tbe 
King's most miserable prisoner and poor slare at tbe 
Tower, Thomas Cromwell! Mercy! mercy f mercy." 

Cromwelfs letter touched the hard heart of the Mo- 
narch, who ordered it to be read to him three times; and 
then, as if willing to gain a victory over his softer feel- 
ings, signed the warrant for beheading Essex upon Towcr- 
hill. Cromwell being conducted upon the scaffold, bis 
regard for his son prevented him from expatiating on bif 
own innocence ; he thanked God for bringing him to thai 
death for his transgressions; confessed he had often been 
seduced, but that he then died in the Catholic faitb. It 
wM thus Henry, not satisfied with the death of those whom 
he chose to punish, witnessed all their complaints in like 
manner, and terrified the unhappy sufferers from the la«t 
consoUtion of the wretched ; the satisfaction of upbrajding 
their persecutor. In this manner tbe unfortunate victim 
having spent some time in private devotion, submitted bis 
neck to the executioner, who mangled it in a most terrible 
manner. A few days after Cromweirs death, a number 
of persons were also executed together upon very diflerenl 
accusations; some for having denied the King^s supre- 
macy, and others because they bad maintained the doc- 
trines of Luther. 

Sir Home Popham attacked the Spaniel fofcei at 
Buenos Ayres , and made himself master of that impoKao< 
settlement. 



Joseph Bonaparte finding that the plan of passing into 
the south of Spain through the passes of the Sierra Mo- 
rena was hopeless, joined the army under Victor, 
marching strong reinforcements from General Sebft»- 
tiani's division. Marshal Victor thus strengthened, having 
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35,000 men, was then stationed in the neighbourhood of 
Talavera, and along the banks of the river A1berche» 
vhicii position he had taken to oppose the march of the 
united English and Spanish armies against Madrid. The 
Generals at length determined on the plan of operations 
which they should jointly pursue. The Spaniards, under 
Cuesta, were computed at 38,000 men, while the forces 
of Venegas, who had advanced to Madrilejos, amounted 
to 7000 cavalry and a proportionate number of infantry. 
By the 20th of July, a complete junction of the British 
and Spaniards was effected, and measures instantly- taken 
to carry into effect the plan of operations agreed upon by 
Sir Arthur Wellesley (afterwards Duke of Wellington), 
and General Cuesta. In the interim, all the French 
forees in that part of Spain were united, consisting of 
the divisions of Marshal Victor, Sebastian!, the guard of 
Joseph Bonaparte, amounting to 1000 men, and the gar- 
rison of Madrid. With that united force, the French at^ 
tacked Cuesta and obliged him to fall back on the British 
with considerable luss; when they attacked the united 
Spanish and British forces, with the Portuguese auxilia- 
ries; but being unsuccessful, they recrossed the Albercbe 
in regular order, leaving twenty pieces of cannon and a 
few prisoners. The loss of the enemy in killed and 
wounded was supposed to have amounted to 10,000 men, 
that of the British having been proportionably severe, 
.•and estimated at 6000. The Spaniards having been only 
partially engaged, their loss was comparatively small, not 
exceeding lOOO in killed, wounded, and missing. 



<»#<#S»l^^»l#^»»»l»V#«l#^ 



* 

Statute passed respecting the seizure of MonasterieSy 
1540.—- Mary of Scotland espoused Lord Darrdty, 
\b^b. -^Prince James crowned at Stirling^ 1667. — 
Victory over the Dutch^ and Death of Van Tromp^ 
1663. 

- The famous statute of Henry the Eighth was this day 
made, confirming' the seizures and surrenders of all the 
monafitic institutions of England, amountingp to 645j 

N 3 
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whereof 28 were mitred AbbotSi there being alio snp- 
pressed 162 colleges, and 129 hospitals. The yearly 
value of those several establishments amounted to 
£\filfiOO, besides the money arising from the materials 
of the houses, plate, jewels, and church ornaments. 
Camden computes the number of monasteries suppressed 
in England and Wales at 643, besides 90 colleges, 2374 
chaptriesand free chapels, and 110 hospitals. 

On the 29th of July, says Dr. Robertson, Mary married 
Lord Darnley. The ceremony was performed in the 
Queen's chapel, according to the rites of the Romish 
church ; the pope's bull dispensing with their marriage 
having been previously obtained. She issued, at the 
same time, proclamations, conferring the title of Kii^ 
of the Scots upon her husband, and commanding, that 
hencefokh all suits at law should run in the joint names 
of King and Queen. Nothing can be a stronger proof 
of the evidence of Mary's love, or the weakness of her 
councils, than this last step. Whether she had any 
jright to choose a husband without consent of Parliament, 
was, in that age, a matter of some dispute ; that she 
had no right to confer upon him, by her private autho- 
rity, the title and dignity of King, or by a simple pro- 
clamation to niise her husband to be the master of her 
people, seems to be beyond all doubt. Francis the 
Second, indeed, bore the same title ; it was not, how- 
ever, the gift of the Queen, but of the nation, and the 
consent of Parliament was obtained before he ventured 
to assume it. Darnley's condition as a subject rendered 
it still more necessary to have the concurrence of the 
supreme council in his favour. Such a violent and un- 
precedented stretch of prerogative, as the substituting a 
proclamation in place of an Act of Parliament, might 
have justly alarmed the nation ; but, at that time, the 
Queen possessed so entirely the confidence of her sub- 
jects, that, notwithstanding all the clamours of the 
malcontents, no symptoms of general discontent appear- 
ed on that accotmt. 
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Prince James^ afterwards James the First of Eng'land, 
"Vvas crowned King of Scotland at Stirling, being th^n 
only thirteen months and eight days old. On the 10th 
of August ensuing, Murray was appointed regent, who 
convened a Parliament, and voted Mary an accomplice 
in the murder of her deceased husband. Lord Darnley, 
condemning her to imprisonment for the same, and rati- 
fying her dismission from the crown. 

The British fleet, under General Monk and Admiral 
Bfake, encountered the Dutch, commanded by the in- 
trepid Van Tromp, on their own coast, and obtained a 
most signal victory. On that memorable occasion, the 
enemy lost thirty men of war; the Dutch Admiral being 
himself killed by a musket shot during the engagement. 
This proved the seventh and final sanguinary encounter 
between the commonwealths of England and Holland, 
all those battles having been fought nearly within the 
compass of one year. 



t#^»^»#^^»^^ij»»^»»^ 



Captain Cook returned from his Second Voyage of 

Discovery, 1775. 

Captain Cook sailed on his second Voya2re of Dis- 
covery the lath July, 1772; and in the"^ February of 
the following year, anchored at New Zealand^ 
having" sought in vain a Southern Continent. In Au- 
gust he gained Otaheite ; in September he discovered 
Harvey's Island ; and on the 2nd of October touched at 
Middieburgh, one of the Friendly Islands. He next 
sailed to Easter Island, where he arrived iu March 1774, 
and in the same month gained the Marquesas Isles. He 
then discovered four islands, which he named Palliscp'« 
Islands, and steered again for Otaheite, which he gained 
the 22nd of April: In August he touched at the New 
Hebrides, of some of which he was the original disco- 
verer; and from thence sailed "^^southward, and found 
New Caledonia. A,fter steering for, and then leaving 
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New Zealand in learch of a continent^ which he did not 
discover. Cook came to the rcsolation of proceedino[ for 
the west entrance of the Straits of Mag^ellan, in order to 
coast and survey the south side of Terra del Foego. In 
January 1775^ he foond a large dreary island, which he 
named South Georgia, and afterwards snow clad coasts, 
to the southernmost of which he gave the name of 
Thttle ; and in Fehruarydiscovered Sandwich Island, and 
many islands covered also with snow. F;om thence 
Cook proceeded round the Cape of Good Hope, and 
afterwards made for England, where he arrived the dOth 
day of July, 1775. 



Battle of Otterbume, 1886. 

The Scots taking advantage of the troubles that descv 
lated England under the feeble reign of Richard the Se-> 
cond, passed the borders, and advanced as far as New-* 
castle, ravaging the country and putting all to fire and 
sword. In order to stop those atrocities^ Hotspur Percy, 
son of the Earl of Northumberland, set forward with his 
retainers, and encountered the enemy at Otterbume, 
where a most desperate and sanguinary conflict took 
place, during which Hotspur with his own hand slew 
Douglas, the Scottish chieftain. Notwithstanding thai 
advantage, however, the English were overthrown with 
great slaughter, and Percy himself made prisoner. 

AVOirST THS WtWLBT, 



John made Prince Arthur prUoner^ 1202. — Death of 
Queen Anne^ and George the Firsi proclaimed, 
nU^^BaiOe of the Nile, n9S. 

As it was to the advantage of Philip, the French king*, 
to treat Constantia and her son Arthur with all possible 
indulgence, they were received with great marks of dis* 
tinction at the court of France, and the interests of the 
youthful prince were soon after very vigorously sup-* 
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pattBd. One town after another submitted to bis autho- 
rity ; and all his attempts seemed attended with success, 
wi^en his unfortunate ardour soon put an end to his 
hopes and his claims. Being- of an enterprising disposi- 
tion, and fond of military glory^ be had laid siege to a 
fortress in which the dowager queen was protected, and 
defended by a weak garrison; when John, falling upon 
his little army before he was aware of his approach, the 
young prince fell into his power, together wilh the most 
considerable of the revolted barons. The greater part 
of the prisoners were then sent to England; but the 
unfortunate Arthur was shut up in the castle of Falaise. 
John thus finding a rival at his mercy, from whom he 
had every thing to apprehend, began to meditate upon 
measures which would most efTectually remove all 
future apprehensions, when no other expedient presented 
itself, but that ever foremost in the imagination of tyrants, 
namely, the young prince's death. How this brave 
youth was dispatched is not well known. It is howevcfr 
-certain, that from the moment of his confinement he was 
never heard of more ; and the most probable account of 
the horrid transaction, is as follows:^- 

King Jobn having first proposed to one of his servants^ 
William de la Braye, to dispatch Arthur, that brave 
domestic replied, '^ That he was a gentleman, and no^ 
an executioner." This officer not complying, John had 
recourse to another instrument, who proceeded with 
proper directions to the castle where Arthur was con* 
fined in order to destroy him, but still that prince's fate 
seemed suspended, as Hubert de Bourg, chamberlain to 
the king, and constable of the place, willing to save 
him, undertook the cruel office himself, and sent back 
the assassin to his employer. He was, however, soon 
obliged to confess the imposture, as Arthur's subjects 
vowing the severest revenge, Hubert to appease them, 
revealed the secret of his pretended death, and assured 
them that their prince was still alive, and safe in bis 
custody. John thus finding that all his emissaries had 
still more compunction than himself, resolved with his 
own hands to execute the sanguinary deed; and for 
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thai purpose caused Arthur to be removed to the castie 
of Rouen, situated upou the river Seine. It was at mid- 
night when the kixkg repaired in a boat to the fortres, 
and ordered the young prince to be broagrht before him. 
Long confinenient, solitude, and the continuance of bod 
fortune had broken his generous spirit ; and pereetvin^ 
that his death was meditated, he threw himself in the 
most imploring manner upon his knees before his ancle, 
, and supplicated for mercy at his hands. John was, how- 
ever, too hardened to feel any compunctious feelings for 
the wretched supplicant; his ycmili, affinity, and meriu, 
being all disregarded, and even obnoxious, in a rival. 
The barbarous tyrant, therefore, making no reply, stabbed 
Arthur with his own hand ; and then fastening a stone 
to the body, threw it into the Seine. By that inhuman 
deed, John found himself freed from a hated rival; bot 
fortunately for the instruction of future princes, it opened 
the way to his ultimate ruin, for having in this manner 
shewn himself the enemy of the human race, in the prof- 
perity of his reign, men turned their backs upon him in 
his distress, so that John became, as it were, the beacon 
of scorn, and an object of universal detestation. 

Queen Anne was taken dangerously ill with a great 
heaviness and shooting pains in the head, when her pbys- 
' cians ordered cupping, which gave some relief, but the 
indisposition returning, it terminated in apoplexy; ^ 
although, upon taking more blood, her Majesty came to 
hecself, she lay in a sort of lethargy, nntil the 1st of 
August, when she died a little after seven in the morning. 
in the 50th year of her age and the 18th of her reign. 
She was second daughter to James Duke of York, aAer- 
.wards James the Second, by his first wife Lady Anne, 
daughter of Edward Hyde, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and afterwards Lord Chancellor of England. Anne was 
christened at St. James's palace, her eldest Bwier, the 
Lady Mary, and the Duchess of Monmouth^ beingf her 
godmothers, and Dr. Sheldon, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
her godfather. She was married the 28th of July, 1683, 
to Prince George, of Denmark ; and had issue by bint 
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one daughter 8tiH«borny of whom her Royal Highness was 
delivered on the t2th of Mary, 168 4 . Lady Mary was bom 
at Whitehall the 2Dd of June, 168i>. 



George the First, Duke of Brunswick-Lunenburgh, and 
Elector of Hanover, succeeded to the crown on the demist 
of Queen Anne, by virtue of several Acts of Parliament, 
for securing the Protestant succession. 

He was born May 28, 1660, being eldest son of Ernest^ 
Augustus, Bishop of Osnaburg, Duke of Hanover, aad 
Elector of Brunswick-Lunenburg, by Princess Sophia, 
fifth and youngest daughter of Frederic V. Elector Pala- 
tine and King of Bohemia, and the Princess Elizabeth, 
daughter of James the First, King of England. 

The English squadron, commanded by Rear-Admiral 
Nelson, attacked the Tpulon fleet under the orders of 
Admiral Brueys, in the bay of shoals near Rosetta, where 
the enemy was moored in strong line of battle, flanked by 
gun-boats, and protected by a battery of cannons and 
mortars. The following was the gallant Admiral's dis^ 
patch respecting that glorious event, which from the pe- 
culiar modesty in which it is couched, and perspicuous 
brevity in the narration, we present in an unabridged 
state to our readers. It was addressed to Lord St. Vin- 
cent, dated Vanguard, mouth of the Nile, August 3d. 

My Lord, — Almighty God has blessed his Majesty's 
arras in the late battle by a great victory over the fleet of 
the enemy, whom I attacked at sun-set, on the 1st of 
Au^^ust, off the Mouth of the Nile. The enemy were 
moored in a stroDg line of battle for defending the en- 
trance of the Bay (of Shoals), flanked by numerous gun- 
boats, four frigates, and a battery of guns and mortars on 
an island in their van ; but nothing could withstand the 
squadron your lordship did me the honour to place under 
my command. Their high state of discipline is well Renown 
to you ; and with the judgment of the captains, together 
with their valour, and that of the oflicers and men of 
every description, it was absolutely irresistible. Could 
sny thiug from my pen add to the characters of the cap- 
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Uinfl* I would write it with pleanure, but that is impose 
table . 1 have to regret the loss of Captain Westcoit, oC 
the Majestic, who was killed during the action ; but tbt 
ship was continued to be so well fought by her fint liea- 
tenaot, Mr. Cuthbert, that I have, given him an order (o 
coraoiand her till your Lordship's pleasure is known. The 
ships of the enemy, all but their two rear ships, are nearly 
dismasted; and those two, with two of their frigates, 1 am 
sorry to say, made their escape; nor was it, I. assure you, 
in my power to prevent them. Captain Hood most hand- 
somely endeavoured to do it ; but I had no ship in a con- 
dition to support the Zealous, and I was obliged to call 
her in. The support and assistance I have received from 
Captain Berry cannot be sufficiently expressed. I was 
wounded in the head, and obliged to be carried off the 
deck; but the service suffered no loss by that event. 
Captain Berry was fully equal to tlie important service 
then going on; and to him 1 must beg leave to refer yoa 
for every information relative to this victory. He will 
present you with the flag of the second in command, that 
of the commander-in-chief being burnt in the L'Orient. 

** Horatio NelbohJ* 



^^^^^^^^^^>^^ 
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Death of William Rufus, 1100,— Battle of Blenheim, 

1704. 

One^ day as William Rufus was mounting on horse- 
back, in order to take his customary amusement of the 
chase, he is said to have been stopped by a monk, who 
warned him, from some dreams he had had the night be- 
fore, to abstain from that day's diversion. Rufus, smiling 
at the man's superstition, ordered that he should be paid fur 
his zeal ; but desired him to have more favourable dreams 
for the future. Thus setting forward ^ he began the chace^ 
attended by one Walter Tyrrel, a French luiight, famoui 
for archery, who always accompanied the prince on thoM 
excursions. Towards sunset, they found themselves se^ 
arated from the rest of the retinue ; when the King dis* 
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mounted either throagh fatigue, or in expectation of a 
fresh horse. Just at that time, a stag bounded from a 
thicket before him, and Rufus drawing his bow, wounded 
the animal ; yet not so mortally but that it fled, while he 
followed in hopes of seeing it fall. As the setting sun 
beamed in the King's face, he held his hand up before his 
eyes, and stood in that posture; when Tyrrel, who had 
been engaged in the same pursuit, let fly an arrow, which 
glancing against the trunk of a tree, took a different di- 
rection and struck the King to the heart. Rufus instantly 
dropped down a corpse, while the innocent author of his 
death, terrified at the accident, putting spurs to his horse, 
hastening to the sea shore embarked for France, and joined 
a crusade that was then setting out for Jerusalem. The 
body of William being discovered by some countrymen 
who chanced to pass through the forest, was laid in a cart, 
and conveyed to Winchester, where it was next day in- 
terred in the cathedral, without ceremony or any mark 
of respect. Few lamented the fate of that prince, nor did- 
any of the courtiers attend his obsequies to the grave. 

It requires no great art to delineate the character of a 
monarch whose vices were compensated by scarce one 
virtue. Rufus was^ perfidious, encroaching, and danger- 
ous neighbour ; an unkind and ungenerous relation ; and 
a rapacious, as well as a prodigal prince. However, there 
remain to this day some monuments of his public spirit, 
as the Tower, Westminster»hall, and London Bridge, 
were all erected during his reign, being convincing proofs 
that the treasures of government were not altogether ex- 
pended in vain. William the Second thus fell in the 
thirteenth year of his reign, and the fortieth of his age, 
and having never been married left no legitimate issue. 
The succession of course devolved upon Robert, his bro- 
ther, who being then engaged with the crusaders in Pa- 
lestine, was too far distant to assert his pretensions to the 
crown of England. 



The celebrated Battle of Blenheim was fought, on which 
occasion a most signal and brilliant victory was gained 
ever the French and Bavarians^ who were totally routed 
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QD the banks of the Danube. Tbia MicceM was obtained 
after the enemy's lines at Scbellenberg bad been forced 
bj the conduct and bravery of the Duke of Marlborough, 
who from the periud in question, followed up his swceesi 
by a series of brilliant achieTements, that waiaat ever con- 
fer honoor on the prowess of the British arms. 
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Defeat of the Spanish Armada announced to Philip of 

Spainy 1588. 



Camden asserts, that Philip the Second of Spain, 
eeived the news of the ill success of bis expedition with 
heroic patience; and that when be beard of the defeat of 
Ibe Armada, so contrary to his expectations, he thanked 
God it was no greater. '' That he had sent his fleet to 
fight against the English, and not against the winds.'* 
In contradiction to that assertion, howcTer, we are assured 
by Anthony Copley, an English fugitive then in Spain, 
thst when the intelligence of the disaster reached Philip, 
he was ist mass, and that when the service was concluded, 
he swore to waste and consume his crown, even to the 
value of a candlestick, ^pointing at one tluit stood upon 
the altar) and utterly rum Elizabeth and England, or else 
that himself and all Spain should become tributary to her. 
This latter account certainly appears most coBformabk 
with the fiery spirit and superstitious bigotry of the Span- 
ish monarch. Diego Floras de Valdez, who bad per- 
suaded the Duke de Medina Cell to disobey the King^s 
iostnictions, was by his order apprehended, and confined 
in the castle of St. Andre, after which he was never seen 
or beard of, and it is probable that the Duke himself 
would Eave made a similar exit upon his arrival in Spain, 
had not his Lady poss es s e d sufficient influence over the 
King to divert his indignation. 

Such was the fate of Philip's boasted Armada, a fate 
that has proved a sahitary and awful lesson to the ambi- 
tkNis powers of the continent, not one of which has since 
been so haidy as to repeat the attempt. 
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BaMe of Evesham^ 1265. — OoJatft surrendered to Ed* 

ward the Third, 1347. 

The Earl of Gloucester had openly declared against the 
aspiring Montfort, Earl of Leicester, when Prince Edward 
effected his escape and joined the army of the former 
nobleman. They then marched to encounter the Barons> 
when the forces met at Evesham, in Worcestershire, 
where a sanguinary battle ws^s fought, and Henry the 
Third set at liberty by his son and the victorioui^ 
Gloucester. After that conflict, the confederate Barons 
were greatly persecuted and their estates confiscatedf 
while the city of London, having strenuously supported 
their cause against the royal authority, was compelled to 
pay a fine of 20,000 marks. 

Edward the Third laid siege to Calais, which was thea 
commanded by John de Vienne, an experienced captain, 
and supplied with every thing necessary for its defence : 
when the King aware of the difficulty of taking so strong 
a town by force, resolved to reduce it by famine. He 
therefore chose a secure station for his camp, dug en- 
trenchments round the place, and collected every thing 
requisite to enable his soldiers to endure a winter cam* 
paign. Those operations, though slow, were at length 
successful, as the noble defence made by the governor 
proved vain, who had excluded all useless mouths from 
th? city, whom Edward generously pernlitted to pass un- 
molested through his camp. Calais was at length taken 
after a twelvemonth *s siege, the inhabitants having been 
reduced to the last extremity by famine and fatigue. The 
obstinate resistance made by the townsmen was not a 
little displeasing to Edward, who had often declared, that 
when put in possession of the place, he would take signal, 
revenge for the numbers of men he had lost during its in« 
vestment. It was, therefore, with great difficulty the 
monarch was persuaded to accept of their surrender, and 
spare their lives upon condition that six of the most consi- 
derable citizens should be forwarded to him and disposed 
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of as he thought fit. On those devoted victiins he vu 
resolved to wreak his resentment^ and gave orders thai 
they should be led into his camp uncovered and bare- 
footed, with ropes about their necks, as criminals pre- 
paring for instant execution. When the news of this ob- 
durate resolution was conveyed into the town, new con- 
sternation was spread among the suffering inhabitants re- 
specting the individuals who should be thus offered upas 
victims to procure the safety of the rest, and by their 
deaths appease the victor*s resentment. In that terrible 
state of suspense, one of the principal citizens, named 
Eustace de St. Pierro, stood forward, and offered himself 
as willing to undergo any tortures that mig-ht procure the 
safety of his fellow-citizens. Five more soon followed his 
noble example, who, marching: out as criminals, laid the 
keys of their town at Edward^s feet, yet no submission 
was sufficient to appease his resentment, and they would 
undoubtedly have suffered death, liad not the generosity uf 
their conduct affected his Queen Philippa, who generously 
interceded in their behalf, and with some difficulty ob- 
tained a pardon. 

JLTJaVBT TBB K7TB. 

Henry the First crowned^ 1 1 00. — Ruthven's attempt to 
assassinate Jatnes the Sixths 1600. — Admiral Par^ 
ker's Engagement off the Dogger Bank, 1781. 

Henry the First, fourth and youngest son of William 
the Conqueror, was born at Selby in Yorkshire, in 1070, 
and educated at Paris, according to some writers, while 
others state Cambridge, but in all p/obability at both 
those Qi tiofl \ as he became so famous for learning as to 
acquire the name of Beauclerc, or Fair Scholar. On the 
untimely death of William Rufus, Henry taking advantage 
of the absence of his elder brother Robert, then in Pales- 
tine, seized the treasures of the crown, and then the throne, 
being inaugurated at Westminster, three days after the 
death of Rufus. The people had manifested every incli- 
nation to welcome this prince for their sovereign, be 
having been born in England, as stated above, subse* 
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quent to the coronation of hi* father as monarch of tbia 
kiogdom. 



The Earls of A[ar and Glencairn, Lord Ruthven, 
cently created Earl of Gowrie ; Lord Lindsay, Lmxl Boyd, 
the tutor of Glamis^ the eldest son of Lord Oliphant, 
with several barons and gentlemen of distinction entered 
into a combination against King James the Sixth of Scot* 
land. 

On the 5th of August, as King James the First, during 
the hunting season, in his Palace of Falkland, was going 
but to join the sport early in the morning, he was accosted 
by Mr. Alexander Ruthven, who, with an air of great im- 
portance, told his Majesty that on the previous evening 
he had met an unknown man, of a suspicious appearance^ 
walking alone in a bye path near his brother''s house 
at Perth, and on searching him had found beneath his 
cloak a pot filled with a quantity of foreign gold; that he 
had immediately seized both him and his treasure, and 
without communicating the matter to any one had kept 
him confined in a solitary house, and thought it his duty 
to impart such a singular event first of all to his Majesty* 
James immediately suspected this unknown must be a se-> 
roinary priest, supplied with foreign coin in order to 
excite new commotions in the kingdom; and therefore re- 
solved to empower the magistrates of Perth to summon 
the stranger before them and inquire into all the circum- 
stances of the story. Ruthven, however, violently op- 
posed that resolution, and by many arguments urged the 
Kipg to ride directly to Perth, and examine the matter 
in person. 

At a little distance from the town, the Earl, attended, 
by several of the citizens, met the King, who had only 
twenty persons in his train. No preparations had been, 
made for the King's entertainment; and the Earl being 
pensive and embarrassed, appeared to have lost all his. 
courtesy and politeness, and offered no apology for« 
the bad fare ofiered to his guests. The King's repast ^ 
ended, his attendants were led to dine in another cham- 
ber, when James being left almost alone, Ruthven whis* 
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pered that the time was arrived to risit thennknown, npon 
which the King comiiianded him to summon Sir Tliomas 
Erskine that he might accompany them ; bat instead of 
complying, Ruthven objected to his being present, and con- 
ducted the King up a staircase, then through several apart- 
ments, the doors of whkh he locked behind him, and ulti- 
mately introduced James to a small study, wherein diere 
stood a man clad in armour, with a sword and dagger at hb 
side. The King, who expected to have found one disarmed 
and bound, started at the sight, and inquired if that was 
the person ; when Ruthven snatching the dagger from the 
girdle of the man, and holding it to the Monarches breast, 
** Remember," said he, ** how unjustly my father sufiered 
by your command ; you are now my prisoner ; submit to 
any disposal without resistance or outcry, or this dagger 
shall instantly avenge his blood." James expostulated, 
entreated y and flattered Ruthven, while the armed man 
stood all the time trembling and dismayed, without courage 
either to aid the King or second his aggressor. Ruthven 
protested that if James gave no alarm his life should be 
safe; and then, moved by some unknown reason, retired to 
summon his brother, leaving to the stranger the care of 
the prince, whom he bound by oath not to make any noi&e 
during his absence. 

While James was in that dangerous predicament, h ji 
attendants growing impatient at his long absence, one of 
Gowrie^s domestics entered the room hastily, stating that 
the King had just rode away towards Falkland. * 

The attendants astonished rushed into the street ; while 
the Earl, in the utmost hurry, ordered their horses forth. 
By that time, however, his brother had returned to James, 
and swore there was no remedy, for that he must die, and 
proceeded to bind his hands. Unarmed as the prince was, 
he scorned to submit to such an indignity, and closing 
with the assassin, a violent struggle ensued, the man in 
armour standing as. before, amaied and motionless, while 
the King dragging. Ruthven towards a window, which, 
during his absence, he had persuaded the stranger with 
whom he was left, to open, cried in loud and affrighted 
tones — ** Treason, treason, help, I am murdered f^^ The' 
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jf^iQce^s attendsniB beard and knew the voice ; and at the 
window was seen a hand grasping the King's neck with 
violence. The attendants, therefore, flew with precipita- 
tion to his assistance ; Lennox and Mar, with the greater 
number [^oceeding by the principal staircase, who found 
all the doors fastened, which thej battered with the utmost 
fury, endeavouring to burst them open. Sir John Ram- 
say, however, entering, mounted by a back staircase which' 
led to the apartment where the King was found, when the 
door yielding io his touch, he rushed upon Ruthven, 
whb was still struggling with his Majesty, struck him 
twice with his dagger, and thrust him towards the stair- 
case, where Sir I'homas Erskine and Sir Hugh Herries 
met and killed him ; he crying with the last breath*—* 
*' Alas, alas, I am not to blame for this action." 

During the scuffle, the individual in arms had escaped 
unobserved, in company with Ramsay, Erskine, and Har- 
ris; one Wilson, a footman, had entered the room, and 
before they had time to close the door, Gowrie presented 
himself, with a drawn sword in each hand, followed by 
seven attendaiits well armed ; who with a loud voice 
threatened them all with instant death. The attendants 
immediately forced the king into the little study; and 
shttttitag the door npon him, returned to encounter the 
earl. Notwithstanding the inequality of number^, Sir 
John Ramsay pierced Gowrie through the heart, who fell 
down dead without uttering a word, when his followers 
having received several wounds, immediately fled ; three 
of the king's defenders having been also much hurt in the-, 
conflict, A dreadful noise still continued at the opposite 
door, where many persons laboured in vain to gain admit- 
tance, but James' being assured that they were Lennox, 
MxiT, and his other friends, the portal was opened on the 
inside, when they ran to the king, whom they unexpectedly 
found safe, and hafled with transports of dutiful affection, 
while the printe, falling on his knees, with his attendants 
arouiid him, bflered solemn thanks to God for such a 
wonderful deliverafice. The danger; however, was not yet 
over, for the inhabitants of the town, whose provost Gow- - 
ri« hkd be^n, find by whom he was extremely beloved. 
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hearing the fate of the two brothers, flew to amu, tnl 
surrounded the home, threateniDi^ reTenge, with many 
opprobrious speeches against the king. J ames endeareiirad 
to pacify the enraged multitude by speaking* to them from 
the window, when he admitted their magistrate^ to the 
house, related the circumstances of the fact, so that their 
fury subsiding by degrees they dispersed. On seardung 
the earl's pockets fur papers that might discover hii 
designs and accomplices, nothing was found but a amall 
parchment bag, full of magical characters, and words of 
enchantment ; and if we may believe the account of the 
conspiracy published by the king, ** While those docu- 
ments remained on his person, the wound of which he 
died did not bleed, but as soon as they were taken from 
him the blood gushed out in great quantities/' Howeter 
singularly romantic the above narrative may appear, it is 
no less wonderful, that notwithstanding all the enquiries 
which were set on foot at the time, and the surmises 
hazarded by different historians, no clue has been foood, 
nor any feasible reason adduced to account for this most 
mysterious transaction. 



A very obstinate and sanguinary engagement was 
fought by an English squadron under the command of Ad* 
miral Parker, and a Dutch force led by Admiral Zoutman, 
off the Dogger Bank. This conflict, honourable for both 
nations, proved so desperate, that after a long' contested 
struggle the disabled fleets separated by mutiml conseat, 
neither party claiming the honour of victory. 



The Earl of Richmond landed at Milford Haven^ 1485. 

Richard the Third finding aJl attemps to get possession 
of the Earl of Richmond vain, the latter renewed his pre- 
parations for landing in England, in order to assert bis 
claims to the crown. Richairffa well aware of the quarter 

in which he mMSBUUiiMi^^ ^^®° ^r ^^ 
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whence he issded commissions to many of his favourites, 
to oppose the enemy wheresoever he should land. The 
accounts received of Hichmood^s preparations did not prove 
ungrounded, who sailed from Harfleur, in Normandy, with 
a retinue of 2000 men; and after a voyage of six days, 
arrived at Alilford Haven, in Wal^s, where he landed 
without any opposition. Sir Rice ap Tliomas and Sir 
Walter Herbert, who had been commissioned to oppose 
the Earl in that country, were secretly in his interests ; 
and the one instantly joined Richmond's standard, while 
the other made no opposition. Having heard the news 
of that descent, Richard, who possessed, personal courage 
and military acquiremenss, instantly resolved to encounter 
his enemy, and decide their mutual pretensions to the 
throne by a decisive battle. On the other hand, Richmond 
having been reinforced by Sir Thomas Bouchier, Sir 
Walter Hungerford, and others to the number of 6000, 
boldly marched with the same intention ; and in a few . 
days both armies drew near Bosworth-field, in the vicinity 
of Leicester, to end a vindictive contest which had for 
upwards of forty years filled the realm with civil commo«> 
tions, and deluged its plains with torrents of English blood. 

AVOV8T TBB SBVaiTTB. 

The Emperor Napoleon set sail for Si. Helena, 1816. 

Napoleon Bonaparte, Ex-Emperor of France, having 
been this day removed from the Bellerophon, commanded 
by Captain Maitland, to the Northumberlai|d, under the 
orders of Admiral Sir George Cockbum, set sail for St. 
Helena, thus closing one of the most extraordinary careers 
that stands recorded in history, as having attended the 
fate of a private individual. ' 

ikVOVST TBB BZOBTB. 

Henry the Eighth espoused Catharine Howard, 1540. 

Henry the Eighth had fixed his attention on Catharine 
Howard, niece to the Duke of Norfolk, when the only 
method of gratifying that new passion was, as in former 

o 
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cases, difcarding his then queen in order to make waj 
for a new one. The Duke of Norfolk had long been ini- 
mical to Cromwell, Earl of EBsez, and therefore eegeriy 
embraced that opportunity of destroying the nan whom 
he regarded as his rival. To effect this, he instructed his 
niece to use all her arts to accomplish the ruin of the fa- 
vourite, and when his projeet was ripe for ei^ecution, he 
obtained a commission from Henry to arrest CromweD, 
under an accusation of High Treason; and about a month 
after the Earl's decapitation, Henry annountced his ^mar- 
riage with Catharine Howard, who had been previously 
espoused to him in private. 



Funeral of John ChurehUl, Duke of MarUwrough^ 

1722. 

John Churchill, Duke of Marlborough, the son of Sir 
Winston Churchill of Wotton-BasKt, in Wiltshire, was 
descended from an ancient and honourable family, and bom 
at Ashe, in Devonshire, May 24, 1660. He first makes his 
appearance in the annals of his country in the character 
of page of honour to James, duke of York. But the 
native energies of his mind were superior to the uniform, 
though honourable, eroplojrment of a court. 

The obsequies of the victorious John Duke of Marlbo- 
rough were performed with the greatest possible solem- 
nity and magnificence. The body was conveyed from 
Marlborough House, St. James's, to Westminster Abbey, 
and placed in Henry the Sevendi's Chapel, where an an- 
them was performed and the burial service read. The 
corpse was then conveyed to the vault at the foot of King 
Henry's tomb, the choir singing, ** Man that is bom of a 
woman," &c. until it was there deposited. At the con- 
clusion of the service. Garter, King of Arms, proclaimed 
the titles of the deceased, when his Grace's officers break- 
ing their staves, delivered up the pieces to Garter, who 
threw them upon the coffin. During the whole ceremony 
minute guns were discharged at the Tower, and every 
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demonstration of respect was erinced by the muUitade on 
witnessing the closing scene of the warrior's career, who 
had effected so much for the glory and prosperity of the 
English croDfn. 

Burnet, qpeaking of the Duke of Marlborough, says, 
" He was a man of a noble and graceful appearance, 
bred up in the «ourt with no literature ; but he had a scdid 
and clear understanding, with a constant presence of 
mind. He knew the arts of living in a court beyond 
very many in it ; he caressed all people wkh a soft and 
obliging deportment, and was always ready to do good 
offices. He had no fivlune to set up on : this put him 
upon the inethods of acquiring one ; and that went so far 
into him, that he did not shake it off when he was in a 
much higher elevation; nor were his expenses suited 
enough to his posts. But when allowances sripe made for 
that, it must be acknowledged that he is one of the great* 
est men the age has produced. 

" He was in high favour with the army, but his lady 
wag much more in Princess Anne's liavour. She had an 
asoendant over her in every thing. She was a woman of 
little knowledge, but of a dear apprehension and a true 
judgment; a warni and hearty friend, violent and sudden 
in lier resolutions, andJonpetuous in her way of speaking. 
She was thought proud and insolent in her favour, though 
she used none of the common arts of a court to maintain 
it ; for AiB did not beset the priticess ' nor flattered her. 
She Btaid much at home, and looked verj^ care&Uy after 
the^education of her children." 



AJtawmr vam 

WiUdaim Km^ ofSeoHandfteedfrmn Capfit^iiy, 1174. 
-^The dtp ^f Newcastle inveUed, 1 644.-^-^oi(me{ 
LMwme committed to Newgate, 1645.**-^i>eaA ef 
Queeh HenrieUa Maria, 16$Q. 

William, King of Scotland, and his brother David, d»i 
homage to King Henry the Second, for all the territories 
they held in Scotland and Galway, at the same time swear- 

o !c 
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ing allegiance to the English monarch and hii fon Henry. 
The same oath waa also tendered to the bishops and ab- 
bots of Scotland, who undertook to continue in subjection 
to the English Church; the nobility and barons of that 
kingdom equally swearing allegiance and fealty to tlie 
English crown. On the confirmation of that agreement, 
the Scottish monarch and his brother surrendered up the 
castles of Berwick^ Roxburgh, Gedworth, Edinburgh, and 
Stirling, as security for the strict performance of the treaty 
on the part of William and the peers of the kingdom. 

The Earl of Calendar, with 10,000 Scotch troops, in* 
vested Newcastle, and the Earl of Manchester made him* 
self master of Sheffield castle. 



Lieutenant Colonel Lilbume was committed to Newgate, 
for having written and published a seditious work en* 
quiring into the authority of the then existing powers. 

Henrietta-Maria, Queen Dowager of Charles the First, 
died at St. Columbe, near Paris, in the ftOth year of her 
age, and was interred at St. Denis, on the 7th of Norem- 
ber following. 

A1TQVST TBS BLX V AM TH« 

Prince Rupert defeated the Dutch, 1673. 

A third victory was this day obtained over the Dutch 
by Prince Rupert; but in consequence of the French 
squadron remaining neuter during the latter part of the 
action, the success did not prove so complete as it would 
otherwise have been. In that conflict the brave Sir Ed- 
ward Spragge, Admiral of the Blue, was drowned while re* 
moving from his own ship on board the Royal Charles, 
the barge being sunk by a cannon shot after Sir Edward 
had behaved in the most gallant manner. The loss of the 
Dutch in this engagement amounted to two flag oflicers 
and upwards of a thousand men. 



f^^^^^ ^ ^^^^^^ 
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AVOVST TBS TUTSLFTB. 

Gawrie's Cumapirttcy, or the Raid of Ruthf)en, 1682. — 
The Birth of his preserU MajeUy George the 
Fourth, 1762. — Havannah surrendered, 1762^ 

At the period in question. King James after having re- 
sided some time in Athol, where he enjoyed his favourite 
amusement of hunting, was on his return towards Edin- 
burgh with a small train, invited to Ruthven Castle, which 
lay in his way, when he, suspecting no danger, repaired 
thither in search of farther sport. The multitude of 
strangers, however, there assembled, gave him some un- 
easiness; and as those who were in the secret arrived 
every moment from different parts, the appearance of so 
many new faces, increased the monarch's fears, who 
notwithstanding concealed his suspicions, and next morn- 
ing prepared for the field, expecting to find an opportunity 
of effecting his escape. When on the point of setting 
forward, the nobles entered James's bed-chamber in a 
body, and presented a memorial against the illegal and 
oppressive actions of his two favourites, whom they repre- 
sented as most dangerous enemies to the religion and 
liberties of the nation. The King, though he received 
that remonstrance with the complaisance necessary in his 
then perilous situation, was extremely impatient to be 
gone ; but, as he approached the door, the tutor of 
Glamis rudely stopt him, when James expostulated and 
threatened, but finding such conduct productive of no 
good effect, he burst into tears — " No matter," said 
Glaniis, fiercely ; *' better that children should weep than 
bearded men/' Those words made a deep impression on 
the King's mind, and were never forgotten. The con-' 
spirators, regardless of the prince's emotion, then dis- 
missed such of his followers as they suspected, allowing 
none but persons oC their own party to have access to 
him ; and though they treated him with great respect, his 
person was guarded with the utmost care, that enterprize 
being usually called by the Scotch historians the Raid of 
Ruthven. 

Lennox and Arran, the favourites complained of, were 
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astonished at an erent so unlooked for, and fatal to fbeir 
pow^y and the latter mounting on horseback, with a few 
foUowers, set forwards for Rnthven Castle. Onbehdding 
a man so odtoos to his country, the con^rators rose, and 
instant death must have been the result of Arran's rash- 
ness, had not the friendship of Gowrie, or some other hidden 
cause, not mentioned by historians, sared a life so per- 
nicious to the realm of Scotland. He was, howerer, con- 
fined to the castle of Stirling, without being admitted to 
the King's presence. 

George Prince of Wales (bis present gracious and be 
loved Majesty, fourth Monareh of that name) was bom 
this day. 



The Havannah capitulated to the forces of Gieat 

Britain. 



AVaVST VMM 

The Duke of Buckingham stabbed by Felian, 1028. 

John Felton, according to Lord Clarendon, was an ob- 
scure man in his own person, who had been bred a soldier, 
and latterly served as lieutenant of a foot company, whose 
captain having been killed on the retreat from the Isle of 
Rhee, he conceived that the company of right ought to 
have been conferred upon him. On being refused by the 
Duke of Buckingham, general in chief, Felton resigned 
his commission and withdrew from the army in disgust. 
He was of a melancholy nature, and held little conversa- 
tion with any one, but was of a gentleman^s family in 
Suffolk of considerable wealth and reputation. On quit- 
ting the army Felton resided in London, at a period when 
the House of Commons, transported by pasnon and pre- 
judice against Buckingham, accused him to the House of 
Peers of several misdemeanors, and in one particular de- 
claration styled him the cause of all the evils the kingdom 
had suffered, as well as an enemy to the public. Some 
transcripts of those expressions, fomented by the vehement 
and general invectives of popular preachers in the city, so 
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wrought upon the mind of Felton^ that bj degrees he con- 
ceived he should do God service if he assassinated the 
Duke, which act he shortly after resolved to perpetrate. 

The murderer chose no other instrument wherewith to 
commit the deed but a common knife, which he bought of 
a cutler for a shilling; and thus provided^ repaired to 
Portsmouth, where be arrived on tbs eve of 8t. Bartholo- 
mew. The Duke was there at the time -in question, for 
the purpose of superintending the fleet, and the army, 
with which he was in a few days to transport himself for 
the relief of Rochelle, then closely besieged by Cardinal 
Richelieu. Buckingham had received some letters on St. 
Bartholomew's day, in which he wa« advertised that Ro- 
chelle had relieved itself; when he directed that his 
breakfast might be speedily got ready, as he was anxious 
to acquaint the King with the good news, the Court being 
th^n at South wick, at the House of Sir Daniel Norton, 
only, five miles from Portsmouth. The chamber wherein 
the Duke was then dressing himself was full of company, 
consisting of persons of quality and officers of the fleet 
and army. 

The Duke being ready, and informed that breakfast 
was served, drew towards the door, the hangings of which 
were held up, and when in the passage, turning to 
speak to Sir Thomas Fryer, a Colonel in the army, 
then close to him, he was suddenly struck over that 
oflicer's shoulder, on the breast with a knife, upon wbicii, 
without uttering any other words than, >* The villain 
hath kilUd me;" and» pulling out the knife with his own 

tands, he dropped down dead. No man had perceived the 
low given or th^ person who inflicted it, but in the con- 
fusion every one indulged his own conjectures. 

Among thp crowd near the door was found a hat, in the 
inside of which a paper was affixed, with four or five lines 
written, containing the declaration made by the House of 
Commons, wherein the Duke had been styled an enemy to 
the kingdom, and under the same was a short ejaculation 
inform of a prayer. It was, therefore, concluded, that 
the hat belonged to the assassin, but the difficulty still re- 
mained of ascertaining who the person might be. 
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In this state of inoertitodey a man was obserrad walking 
veiy composedly without a hat* upon which some one ex- 
claiming, " Here is the fellow who killed the Dake;" he 
immediately made answer, ** I am he 1" 

The crowd would have sacrificed the mufderer upon the 
spot, but he was quickly carried into a private room, and 
soon recognised to be the Felton before mentioned. 

Some posons high in authority conceived it best to 
dissemble, and therefore remarked, that although badly 
wounded there were still hopes of the Duke's recovery. 
Felton, however, smiled, remarking that he knew well 
enough he had inflicted a blow that had determined all his 
hopes. The assassin having undergone his trial was con- 
demned to death, and on the 19th of November following 
suflered at Tybtmi for his crime, and was then hanged io 
chains. 

The Duke of Buckingham, says our authority, pos- 
sessed a noble nature, was of a generous disposition and 
boasted endowments, that rendered him a great favourite 
with the deceased James and his then master Charles the 
First. He understood the arts of a court, and all the 
learning professed there. He was quick and clever io 
state business, and displayed the art of speaking with dig' 
nity and fitne<»s to the purport. He was aflable and 
courteous, and so willing to oblige all who solicited 
favours, that he frequently dul not sufficiently consider 
the value of the obligation or the merits of those whom 
he obliged. He possessed undaunted courage which was 
manifested in all his actions, as he exposed himself to the 
greatest dangers. 

He was st^idy to a degree of enthusiasm in his friend- 
ship, and an enemy to the same excess ; but never strove 
to do ti man an ill office, till he had first told him what he 
had to expect. 

*^ If the Duke," adds Clarendon, '^ cherished immo- 
derate ambition, and it is a weed which is apt to- grow in 
the best soils, it does not appear that it was in his nature, 
or that he brought it with him to court; but rather found 
it there, and was a garment necessary for that air. Nor 
was it more in bis power to be without promotion, titles. 
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and wealth, than for a healthy man to sit in the sun, in 
the brightest dog days, and remain without warmth. He 
needed no ambition who was so seated in the hearts of two 
such masters." 



, i»^#^>»^#^»^»^»^ 
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Drogheda taken by stormy 1649. 

Oliver Cromwell having been appointed Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, made himself master of Drogheda by 
storm, when he put the whole garrison, consisting of 
3,000 men, to the sword ; being for the most part Eng- 
lish. So summary was the slaughter, that it is affirmed 
only one lieutenant escaped ; added to which, every man, 
woman, and child of the citizens who were Irish, equally 
fell sacrifices to the fury of the conqurors. 

AVavST TRB rXFTBSirTa. 

WcUerford captured by Earl Strongbow, 1169. 

The history of the first expedition of the English 
to Ireland, is briefly this : In the reig-n of King Henry 
the Second, Dermot Fitzmurchard, commonly called 
Mac Morrogh, Prince of Leinstcr, a man cruel and op- 
pressive, after many battles with other princes of Ireland, 
being beaten and put to flight, applied for relief to Henry 
the second of England, then in Aquitaine. The king, at 
that period was not in such circumstances as to aflbrd 
Mac Morrogh much assistance ; however, he by letters 
patent granted licence! to all his subjects throughout his 
<iominions to assist him to recover his territories. Those 
letters are to be found in Geraldtis Cambrensis, who 
Was historiographer and secretary to Henry the Second, 
And accompanied him in his expedition to Ireland, from 
whom we derive this relation. The Irish prince cen- 
veyed his letters patent to Eng'Iand, and caused them to 
^ read in presence of many people, beating up, as it 
were, for vohinteers and free adventurers to proceed for 
Ireland. At length, Richard, Earl of Strigul (now 
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Chepstow, in MonmcMithshire), son of Earl Gilbert, as- 
named Strongbow^ offered to assist him in the recovery 
of his country, on condition that Dermot would give bim 
his eldest daughter in marriage, and his Wisdom of 
Leinster after his decease. About the same time, Robert 
Fitz Stephen, Governor of Aberlepie, in Wales, abo 
aorreed to helj) Dermot, on condition that he wonld grant 
him and Maurice Fitze^eral, in fee, the dty of Wexford, 
with two cantreds or hundreds of land nearly adjoining. 
Those adventurers in consequence set forward, and 
having landed, subdued Waterford this day, and proved 
successful in treating with the Irish, making themselves 
equally masters of Dublin, Wexford, and other towm. 
Earl Richard Strongbow then espoused Dermofs daagh- 
ter, and according to the compact entered into, succeeded 
his father-in-law as prince of the kingdom of Leinster. 

The Dutch Fleet surrendered to Admiral JElphinstone, 

1796. 

The whole Dutch Fleet surrendered to Admiral El- 
phinstone, consisting of three line-of-battle ships, five 
frigates and sloops, and a store ship ; which capture took 
place at the entrance of Saldanah Bay, near the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

AvavsT VMM mmynamuamm 
Death of Admiral Blake, 1657. 

Never was the national gloiy of England more firmly 
established among foreign nations, than during the usur- 
pation of Oliver Cromwell, who assumed the most absolute 
tone, and always spoke his opinions without disguiie. 
Awed by no rank, and proof against all intrigues, the 
Protector dictated to, rather than negotiated with foreign 
powers, and inspired hb commanders with a portion of 
his own resolution and decision of conduct, who fought 
with a determination to conquer or die. 
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Among* the heroes that figured under the Protecto- 
rate^ was Admiral Blake, a name immortal on the page 
of English history ; for however high we had stood at 
former periods in maritime superiority, he exalted us still 
more by his consummate talent, and personal intrepidity. 
Robert Blake was a native of Bridge water, in Somer- 
setshire, and initiated in the rndiments of classical know- 
ledge at the grammar school of that town ; after which 
he studied at Alban Hall, and then Wadham College, 
Oxford. Having been early tinctured with republican 
principles, and prejudiced against the church establish- 
ment owing to the severity of his diocesan, Laud, 
Blake adopted Puritanical principles, and was elected to 
Parliament for his native borough in 1640. Blake, three 
years after (1643), was intrusted with the command of a 
small fort at Bristol, under Colonel Fiennes, on which 
occasion he defended his own particular post, though 
Prince Rupert had carried the place by capitulation, and 
in those encounters many of ^he royalists perished. 
This conduct exasperated the prince to such a pitch, 
that he threatened to hang Blake, being only prevented 
on perceiving that his conduct had solely originated in .a 
palpable ignorance respecting the laws of war. Blake 
sul^equently served in Somersetshire^ where he sur- 
prised Taunton, in conjunction with Sir Robert Pye, 
and was appointed commander of that place, bein^' then 
one of the most important garrisons in the west. 

Such attachment to the pdpular side did not however 
injure this hero's sense of right and wrong, for he de- 
clared ag-ainstthe legality of Charles's trial, and frequently 
s^^rted his willingness to hazard his life, iu order to be 
iiii&trumental in saving that of the king. Until this 
period, Blake had only signalized himself in a military 
capacity, when his destiny led him to triumph on a new 
element, as in 1649 be was appointed to command the 
fleet with Dean and Popham, who blocked up Rupert 
in the harbour of Kinsale, frona which port however, the 
prince desperately effected his escape^ with the loss of 
three ships. 

From that time a series of the most extraordinary sue- 
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cesset attended the naval career of Admiral Blake 
against the Spaniards and Datch under the renowned 
Trompy which engagements being adverted to under the 
different days in our work upon which they took place, it 
would be superfluous to recapitulate m this roemoire. 
Speaking of the almost incredible success attending 
Blake's attempt at Santa Cruz, Lord Clarendon says, 
** It was so miraculous, that all men who knew the 
place wondered how any sober man, with what courage 
soever endowed, would ever have undertaken it, and 
they could hardly persuade themselves to believe what 
they had done; whilst the Spaniards comforted them- 
selves with the reflection, that they (the English), were 
devils, and not men, who had accomplished such things.'' 
At length, finding his constitution attacked by a compli- 
cation of the dropsy and scurvy, the love of his native 
soil prompted Blake to steer for England, hastening his 
voyage as much as possible; in this desire, however, 
fortune was not propitidus, for though the Admiral fre- 
quently enquired for land, he did not live to disembark, 
as he expired when the fleet was entering Plymouth this 
J7th day of August, 1657, in his 68th year. 

Cromwell commanded a pompous funeral for this 
magnanimous hero at the public expence ; but the tean 
and regrets of his countrymen were the most honourable 
eulogy to his memoiy. Never was any man who had 
devoted himself to a usurper, so much respected by those 
of opposite principles. IHsinterested^ generous, and 
liberal ; ambitious but of true gloty, and terrible only 
to the enemies of his country, Blake forms one of the 
most perfect characters of that age, and the least stained 
with any vice or meanness. Clarendon observes, '^ that 
he was the first man who brought ships to despise castles 
on shore, which had been thought vety formidable, but 
were found by him to be more alarming than really 
dangerous. He was also the first who infused such re- 
solution into seamen, as made them attempt whatsoever 
was possible : and the first who taught them to fight, 
either in fire or water.^' In short, Blake was the Nelson 
and the Sidney Smith of his day, proving, that to dare 
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every thing- is generally to command success. Few 
things indeed are impracticable to him that feels a well 
grounded confidence in his own power and is not 
diverted from his object^ by any seeming* difficulties, nor 
aflured from perseverance by the blandishments of ease. 
After the restoration, the remains of this astonishing 
character, were, by the express command of Charles the 
Second, removed from the vault wherein they had been 
deposited in Westminster Abbey ; and ignobly thrown 
with others into a pit in St. Margaret's church-yard ; 
** In which place,*' says one of his biographers, *' they 
DOW remain without any monument but that reared by 
his valour, which time itself can hardly ever efface.'* 

JLJtaJTBT TBB HZOBTSSmni. 

Empaom and Dudley executed y 1510. — Lords Balthe^ 
rino and* Kilmarnock beheaded, 1746. — Admiral 
Boacawehy victorious at Gibraltar ^ 1769. 

Henry the Eighth caused Empsom and Dudley, the 
vile instruments of his deceased father's extortions to be 
committed and executed as traitors. Those enormous 
sums, which had been hoarded up during the preceding 
feign being squandered away profusely in the first years 
of that of the successor, while little or no satisfaction 
Was received by those from whom wealth had been re- 
ceived by such illegal and rapacious means. 

William, Earl of Kilmarnock, and Arthur, Lord Bal- 
merino, were this day executed for high treason on 
Tower-hill. They suffered the sentence awarded them 
with great firmness, the former being decapitated at one 
|>low, while the latter, from his uncommon firmness and 
intrepidity, so much astonished the executioner, that he. 
did not strike sufficiently hard to effect the purpose, ^ 
upon which the unfortunate sufferer, in that mangled 
^^ate, turned his head towards the man,, while his teeth 
were observed to gnash ; a second stroke, however, ren- 
dered his lordship insensible, and a third severed the 
iiead from his body. 
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Admiral Boscawen defeated tbe French Fleetoff Gib- 
raltar. 



Ridiard the Second seized by Bolingbroke, 1B99 — 

Baitle of the Spurs, 1513. 

King Ucbaid the Seoondy who had been conducted to 
Chester the preceding day, by the Duke of Northumber- 
landy obsenring^ his rival approach from the walls, went 
down to receive him ; while the Earl of Hereford, after 
some ceremony, entered the castle in complete armour, 
his head only being bared in compliment to the tallen 
kin^. The monarch received him with that open air for 
which he had been so remarkable, and kindly bade him' 
welcome. '* My lord the king," returned the earl, with 
a cool respectful bow, ^M am come sooner than yon ap- 
pointed; tiecaose yoor people say thatforone-and-twentj 
years yon have governed with rigoor and indiscretion. 
They are very ill satisfied with yoor conduct ; but if it so 
please God, I will help yon to govern them better for 
the time to come.'' To thu declaration the king returned 
no other answer, but '^ Fair cousin, if it pleases yon it 
pleases me also/* Hereford's haughty answer, however, 
was not the only mortification the unfortunate Richard 
was doomed to encounter. After a short conversation 
with some of the king's attendants, the earl ordered the 
monarch's horses to be brought out of the stable, when 
two wretched animals beingprodnoed, the kii^ mounted 
one, and his favourite, the Earl of Salisbury, the other, 
with which mean equipage they rode through Chester, 
and were conveyed to the castle amidst the clangor of 
trumpets, and a vast concourse of people, beine scofled 
at by the multitude who spoke in favourof the king's ri- 
val, repeatedly shouting ''Long live the good Duke of 
Lancaster, our deliverer ;^ as for the king, to use the words 
of the ]>oet, ''None cried God bless him.'' Thus, after re- 
peated indignities, Richard was confined a close prisoner 
in the Tower^ where, if possible^ he endured a still 
greater variety of studied insolence and flagrant contempt 
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The Duke de Longueville advanced with an army to 
therelief of Terouenne, who was encountered by Heniy 
the Eighth at Guigegate, where a battle was fought 
this day^ in which the English gained an easy victory, 
and as the French cavafary, seized by a panic, made use of 
their spurs rather than their swords, that conflict was 
called the battle of the spurs. The populous city of 
Toumay was soon after invested and surrendered, the 
citizens agreeing to pay 50,000 crowns immediately, 
4,00Q livres annually for ten years, and admit an English 
gparrison. 



<»^»^»^»»^»^»^»»^ 



JLTTaXtBT TBB TUTSlf TXBTB. 

Nuptials of James the First and Anne of Denmark, 

1590. 

King James the Sixth of Scotland, through the re- 
commendation of Queen Elizabeth, espoused Anne, 
daughter of Frederick the Second, King of Denmark and 
Norway, in the sixteenth year of her age ; subsequent to 
which, James continue on amicable terms with the 
Queen of England, in order to secure his succession to 
the British throne. 



i»#<»>#»r#»»^^»^»* 
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Mary Queen of Scotland arrived in that country, 1560 
— Battle of Viemera, 1808. 

Upon thedeath of Francis the Second, Mary his widow 
still seemed desirous of keeping up the title, but finding 
^^iself exposed to the persecutions of the queen dowa- 
ger, Catherine de Medicis, who then began to take thq 
lead in France, she determined to return to Sootlandj 
^nd for that purpose demanded a safe passage from Eli- 
zabeth through England, which the latter refused, 
sending back a very haughty answer to Mary^s request. 
From that time a determined personal enmity prevailed 
*>etween those rival queens, which subsisted for many 
years, until at length the superior good fortune of Eliza- 
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beth had the aseendancy^ and Mary on the scaflTold closed 
a life of bittemen and constant soffering. 

At the battle of Viemera, the whole of the French 
forces in Portugal were employed^ under the command 
of the Duke d'Abrantes (Junot*), in person, on which 
occasion the enemy was certainly superior in cavalry 
and artillery, while not more than one half the British 
army was actually engaged. The French there sus- 
tained a signal defeat, losing thirteen pieces of cannon, 
twenty-three ammunition waggons, with powder, shells, 
stores of all descriptions, and twenty thousand ronnds of 
musket amn^unition^ General Bessiere was wounded 
and taken, many officers and soldiers being also killed 
and made priscMierflL 

AVaVST TBS TWJUiVI'«SaoaV9. 

Biiitle of the Standard, 11^,— Death of Richard III. 
14S ^.-^^Landina and capture, of Long Island, 177^* 
— 7%e French landed tn Ireland, 1798. 

David King of Scotland having invaded England, 
King Stephen found himself obliged to return from Nor- 
mandy ; when the battle of the Standard was this day 
fought, in which the Scotch sustained a signal defeaL 

The armies of King Richard the Third and the Earl 
of Richmond, encountered on Bosworth field, in the vi- 
cinity of Leicester, where the battle began with a shower 
of arrows, and the adverse fronts speedily closed in fu- 
rious conflict. This was what Lord Stanley had for 
some time anticipated, who immediately profiting by the 
occasion, joined the forces of Richmond, and thus turned 
the fortune of the day. This measure, so unexpected by 
the men, though not to the leader, produced a propor- 
tioned effect on both armies ; inspiring unusual courage 
in Henr3r's soldiers, and throwing his adversary* lines 
into confusion. ^ The intrepid Richard, perceiving the 
danger of his situation, spurred his horse and plunged 
into the thickest of the fight ; while Richmond quitted 
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his station in the rear, to encourage his troops by his 
presence at their front. Richard having' descried his 
opfHHient, was dcMroas of ending all by one decisive 
blow, and with irresistible fury rode through thousands 
to attack him ; in which attempt, he slew Sir William 
Brandon, the Earl's standard-bearer. Sir John Ghene 
having* taken Brandon's place, was thrown by Richard 
to the ground, Richmond standing firm to oppose him, 
they were however separated by the crowd. Ri- 
chard thus disappointed, inspired his troops in another 
quarter : but at length, perceiving his army was every 
where yielding or flying, he rushed with a loud shout 
into the. midst of the enemy, and there met his death 
covered by wounds. After the battle, King Richard's body 
was found stripped among a heap of the slain, the eyes 
frightfully stareing ; in which situation, being thrown 
across a horse, it was carried to Leicester and there 
buried without any ceremonial. 

Richard's crown being found by one of Henry's soldiers 
oft the field of battle, the same was immediately placed 
upon the head of the conqueror; while the whole army, 
as if inspired with one voice, cried out, '^ Long live 
King Henry." 

A French force consisting of between seven and eight 
hundred men, under the command of General Humbert^ 
landed on the north-west coast of Ireland, having a 
great quantity of arms, when he possessed himself of 
the town of Killala, making the Bishop of that see, a 
detachment of the then Prince of Wales' fencible regi- 
ment, and some yeomen, prisoners. 

The forces of Charlestpwn, with a few regiments from 
Florida and the West Indies, arrived^ when all the 
troops, exceptone-half of the Hessians, beingin readiness, 
an attempt on Long' Island was determined upon* 
Measures were then taken to coyer the landing, which 
took place this 22nd of August, when they were stati- 
oned on the south-west end of the island, nearest to Sta- 
ten Island. 



S14 auoAt the twbntt-thikd. 

At this time the Amerieaii general, Pntnaniy wm en* 
camped wiib a strong f<vce at Brickland, a few miles to 
the north, where his works coveted the breadth of a 
small peninsula* with the Gast River on his le(t,a isanh 
on his right, with the bay and Governor's Island id bis 
rear. A range of hills covered with wood, called the 
Heights of Gimca, separated the two armies. The 
direct road to the enemy was through a village called 
Flat Bosh, about the centre of the besg^hts. Pbtnam 
dispatched a considerable force to possess the hills siid 
passes ; and had the officers acted with dexterity and 
firmness, the advance of our troops would have beea 
difficult* 

The necessary preparations being made. General Clio- 
ton, at the head of the van. Lord Comwallis with tbe 
reserve, and the other troops, with fourteen lleld'iiieeef, 
as soon as it wasdark, moved forward overthe hilli^ when 
they perceived a pass which had been neg^lected by the 
enemy. The way being thus fortunately cleared, the 
whole army travmed t& hills without noise orinteirsp- 
tion, and descended into the plain which lay between 
them and Putnam's army. 

The engagement commenced in the morning, which 
was eagerly supported on both sides. The ships, io the 
meantime, attacked several batteries, and were of eueor 
tial service. The enemy were at last surrounded oo all 
sides, and routed with great slaughter : their loss was 
about 3000 including 1000 prisoners. The loss of the 
British amounted to 850 killed and wounded. v 

AVOVSW WB V W MM W^nSKD* 

Death of WUliam Wallace, the Hero of SeMandf 
l$06.^^Pondieherry taken, n93.-^Capiure ojBwri' 
nam, 1799. 

There seemed to renyiia only one obstacle to tbe ^ 
destruction of the Scottish monarchy, and that was io 
the person of William Wallace, who still continued re- 
fractory ; wandering with a few forces from moontain 
io moontain, still preserving his national independence 
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and usual good fortune. But even the public hopes en- 
tertained from him were speedily disappointed, Wallace 
being* betrayed into the hands of Edward the First, by 
Sir John Monteith, his fHend, whom he had made ac* 
quainted with the place of his concealment, and by that 
traitor he was surprised as he lay asleep in the neigbour^ 
hood of Glasgow. The English monarch willingto strike 
the Scots with an example of severity, ordered that brave 
defender of his country to be conducted in chains to 
London, whither he was carried amidst infinite crowds 
of spectators, flocking to behold a man who had often 
filled the whole country with consternation. 

On the day subsequent to his arrival, Wallace was 
brought to trial in Westminster Hall, on which occatioa 
he was placed upon a high chair, and crowned with 
laurel in derision. Being accused of various imputed 
crimes, he pleaded not guilty, and refused to own the 
jurisdiction of the court ; affirming that it was equally 
unjust and absurd to charge him with treason against a 
prince, whose title he bad never acknowledged; and as 
he was bom under the laws of another country, it was 
equally cruel and iniquitous to try him by those to which 
he was a stranger. The judges, however, disregarded 
that defence, for considering Edward as the immediate 
sovereign of Scotland, they found him guilty of high 
treason, and Wallace was condemned to be hangad,. 
drawn, and quartered. That abominable sentence took 
place in Smithfield, being performed with the most re- 
morseless cruelty, when his head and body were divided 
and exposed in different cities throughout England. 

Such was the wretched fate of one of the bravest men 
that ever graced the Scottish annals, who, through 
a long course of years, had defended his native land 
against the unjust pretensions of an ambitious and for- 
tunate invader. 



Pondicherry surrendered to Colonel Braithwaite ; and 
the Dutch settlement of Surinani was subjected to the 
British arms. 



##»^>»^»^ ^ #^ # ^^## 
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Battle of Cressy^ 1346^ — Surrender of the Town oj 

Washington, 18 14. 

About three in the afteniooDy the famout battle of 
Cressy began by the Firench King's ordering the Genoese 
archers to charge ; bat being greatly fatigued by their 
march^ they cried out for a little rest before they b^;an 
the engagement. The Count of Alen^on foeingp informed 
of their petition, rode up and reviled them for cowards, 
comnumding that they should oommence the onset with-* 
out delay. This reluctance to begin was encreased by 
a heavy shower which happened to fall, and relaxed 
their bow strings ; so that the discharge produced little 
effect. On the other side, the English archers, who 
had kept their- bows in eases, being favoured by a^eam 
of sunshine that rather dazzled the enemy, let fly their 
arrows so thick, that nothing was to be seen among the 
Genoese but hurry, terror, and dismay. The young 
FHnce of Wales had presence of mind to take advantage 
of their confusion, and lead on his line to the charge. 
The French cavalry, however, commanded by the Count 
of Alen^on, wheeling round sustained the combat, and 
began.to hem the English round. The Earls of Arundel 
and Northampton then rode up to assist the Prince who 
was foremost in the charg^e, and wherever he appeared 
turned the fortune of the day. That gallant youth was 
in the thickest of the battle, and the valour of a boy 
filled even veterans with astonishment ; their surprise 
at his courage being, however, equalled by their appre- 
hensions for Ihs safety. Dreading least some mbfortune 
should befal him, an officer was dispatched to the 
King,desiring that succours might be sent to the prince's 
relief. Edward the Third, who had beheld the en- 
lagement in perfect tranquility, demanded, with, seem- 
ng deliberation, if his son was dead ; when being in- 
'ormed that he still lived, and was displaying astonish- 
Dg instances of valour. '^Then tell my gen^raU," 
ried the King, '^ that he shall have no assistance from 
: the honour of this day shall be his ; let bim show 
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himself worthy the profession of arms, and be indebted 
to his own merit alone for victory/' That speech having 
been reported to the Prince and his attendants, inspired 
them with new courage, when they made a fresh attack 
upon the French cavalry, and the Count of Alen^ob, 
their bravest commander, was killed. That catastrophe 
proved the commencement of the enemy's overthrow, as 
the French being then without a competent leader, were 
thrown into confusion, when the Welsh infantry rushing 
into the midst of the conflict, dispatched those with 
their long knives, who had survived the fury of the 
former onset. It was in vain the King of France, in 
person, seemed singly to maintain the combat; endea- 
voured to animate his few followers, both by his voice 
and example ; the victory proved too decisive to be 
resisted, and while he was yet endeavouring to face the 
enemy, John de Hainault seized the reins of his horse, 
and turning the charger round, forced the Monarch from 
the field of battle. In that memorable conflict, thirty 
thousand of the enemy were killed, among whom was 
John, King of Bohemia; James, King of Majorca; 
I^lph, Duke of Lorraine, nine counts, four-and-twenty 
bannerets, twelve hundred knights, fifteen hundred gen- 
tlemen, and four thousand men of arms. There is some- 
thing remarkable in the fate of the Bohemian monarch ; 
^ho, though blind, was yet willing to share in the en- 
gagement. That unfortunate prince, enquiring the fate 
of the day, was told that all was lost, and his son Charles 
obliged to retire desperately wounded, while the Prince 
of Wales bore down every thing before him. Having 
received that information, he commanded his knights 1o 
lead him into the thickest of the battle, where they were 
^n immediately killed. 

The whole French forces then took to flight, and 
were slaughtered by their pursuers without mercy,' till 
night stopped the carnage. King Edward on his return 
^ the camp, flew into the arms of his son, exclaiming, 
" My valiant bpy, continue as you have began ; you have 
ft^^quitted yourself nobly^ and are worthy of the kingdom 
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that will be your inheiitaDce.'' The next momiiig beings 
foggy, part of the militia of Rooen having marched to 
join the French army, was rooted by the English at the 
first onset; while many more being decoy^ by some 
French standards, which the victors placed upon an 
eminence, and to which the fagitives resorted, they 
were cut in pieces without mercy. 

Never was conquest more seasonable, or less bloody 
to the victors, than that of Cressy ; as notwithstanding 
the great slaughter of the enemy, the English only lost 
one esquire, three knights, and a few men of inferior 
rank. The crest of the King of Bohemia was three os- 
trich feathers, vnth this motto, leh Dieuy signifying in 
the German language, I serve, which being deemed a 
proper prize to celebrate the victory, was luided to the 
arms oi the Prince of Wales, and has been adopted by 
all his successors. 



The city of Washington, capital of the United States 
of America, was captured by the British ; when its 
public buildings, naval arsenal, &c. were completely 
destroyed. 






Proceedings of Charles the Firsi at Nottingham, 1642 

On the 22nd instant, Charles the First having raised 
the royal standard at Nottingham, this day di^atched a 
message from that town to both Houses of Parliament, 
interceding for peace, which was however received with 
scorn. The document in question was conveyed by the 
Earl of Southampton and Sir John Ck>lepeper, who took 
their seats in the house for delivering the same ; they 
were, however, directed to present it at the bar, and 
await for an answer without the walls of London. In 
this manner, three several messages passed between the 
Ki ng and the Parliament, but without producing the bene- 
ficial result intended. 



i^^»w^»»^^^#»^»w» 
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Julius Casar fir%% landed in Britaihy 55 years before 

Christ. 

Caius Julius. Csesar this day effected his first descent 
on the island of Britain, and in the evening took up his 
quarters at Dover, the first conflict immediately after 
taking place near Deal. The Romans found this country 
divided into several petty kingdoms or principalities, 
which united however under Cassibelan to oppose the 
invaders. 

AVaVST TSB TWWTT"SBVBVTB. 

Keti the rebel defeated and executed^ 1 549.^-^ Algiers 
bombarded by Lord Exmouthy 1816. 

During the short reign of the pious Edward the Sixth, 
several rebellions broke out respecting inclosures, among 
which, that of most consequence manifested itself in 
Norfolk, under the command of Kett, a tanner^ againsi 
whom Dudley and the Earl of Warwick were dispatched ; 
and onlthe present day encountered and slew upwards 
of 2,000 of his followers ; Kett himself being captured 
ftnd kung in chains on the top of Norwich castle, the 
20th of November following. 

Lord Exmouth having bombarded Algiers, and com- 
pletely destroyed the arsenal and fleets of those barba- 
rians, the Dey found hiraseif -compelled to ratify a treaty 
with^the English, the leading clause of which stipulated 
the entire abolition of Christian slavery throughout the 
Algerine states. 

AVOVST TBB TWWTT*-BKaBTB* 

Toulon surrendered to the British^ 1793. 

Toulon surrendered to the British Admiral Lord Hood, 
who took possession both of the town and shipping in 
the name of Louis the XVII. under the express and posi- 
tive stipulation, that he should assist in restoring the con- 
stitution of 1789. 



^^f^^'^Ww^^'^^w*^w*^r 
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Capture of the Dutch Fleet, 1799. 

Admiral Mitchell having- rendered himself master of 
the Helder, took the whole Dutch fleet then laying* in 
the Texely an event that proved of the greatest conse^ 
quence in preserving the maritime {Hreponderance of 
Great Britain against France and the Northern Powers, 
then ^confederated against her. 



AVaVSX TBB 



Richard the Second appointed Guardian of the King' 
dom, 1377* — Henry the Eighth excommunicated, 
1585. 

Richard sumamed of Bourdeaax, son of Edward the 
Black Prince, was declared heir to the English crown, 
by his grand-father Edward the Third, and created Prince 
of Wales. 



The Ball of excommunication was this day fulminated 
by Pope Paul the Third, against King Henry the Eighth, 
when the latter determined to throw off the mask, and 
immediately issued his edict for the suppression of all 
monastic orders, at the same time directing that they 
should be visited with the severest scrutiny possible. 

AVOVflT TBfl THAJLTT*VnUiT« 

Death of Henry the Fifth, 1422. 

Henry the Fifth, at a time when his glory had nearly 
attained its acme, as the crowns of Eng^land and France 
had devolved upon him, was seized with a fistnla ; a 
disorder, which from the unskilfulness of the physicians 
at that period, soon proved mortal. Perceiving that his 
distemper was incurable, and his end approaching, he 
sent for his brother the Duke of Bedford, the Earl of 
Warwick, and a few other noblemen, whom he had 
honoured with his confidence, and to them delivered, 
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with great tranquillity, his last will, in regard to the 
government of his kingdom and family. The prince 
recommended his son to their care, and though he re* 
gretted being ufiable to accomplish the great object of 
his ambition in totally subduing France, he nevertheless 
expressed great indifference at the approach of death ; 
and devoutly waiting its arrival, expired with the same 
intrepidity with which he had lived, in the thirty-fourth 
year of his age, and the tenth of his reign. 

This monarch possessed many virtues, but his military 
success gave him credit for more than he really deserved. 
It is certain, however, that he had the talent of attach- 
ing his friends by affability, and of gaining his enemies 
by address and clemency. Yet his reign was rather 
splendid than profitable, as the treasures of the nation 
were lavished on conquests, which, if maintainable, 
would have proved injurious to the kingdom. Henry's 
death was nevertheless fortunate, since he fell in the 
midst of his triumphs, leaving his subjects in the veiy 
height of his reputation. Charles the Sixth of France, 
died two months after him, terminating a*wretched reign, 
despised by his friends, insulted by his allies, and leav- 
ing his people the most miserable race then existing. 
Henry left by his queen, Catherine of France, only one 
son, not having. attained his ninth month, whose misfor- 
tunes, during Sie course of a long reign, far surpassed all 
the glories And successes of his renowned father. 

The English triumphs at that period in France, pro- 
duced scarcely any good results to the mother country, 
for as the people grew warlike, they became savage, 
&nd panting after foreign possessions forgot the art of 
cultivating refinements at home. Our language, instead 
of improving, was more neglected than l^fore ; Lang- 
land and Chaucer had began to polish and enrich it with 
iiew and elegant constructions; but it was then found to 
elapse into its former rudeness, nor was there any poet 
or historian of note born during that tempestuous pe- 
riod. 
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Richard II. resigned his crown, 1399. 

Being committed to the Tower, the unfortunate King 
Richard the Second, thus humiliated, began to lose the 
pride of a monarch with the splendour of royalty, and 
his spirits sunk to a level with his circumstances. There 
was no great difficulty,therefore, in inducing him to sign 
a resignation, a deed by which he renounced the crown, 
as being unqualified for governing the kingdom. Upon 
that document, forcibly obtained, the Earl of Herefoid 
founded his principal claim ; but willing to fortify such 
pretensions with every appearance of justice, he sum- 
moned a parliament, which was readily brought to ap- 
prove and confirm his plea ; and a frivolous charge con- 
taining thirty-three articles was drawn up, and pro- 
nounced valid against the King, who was then solemnly 
deposed, and Bolingbroke elected in his stead, by the 
title of Henry the Fourth. Thus began the fatal contest 
between the houses of York and Lancaster; which for 
a series of years deluged the kingdom with blood ; not- 
withstanding which, its results contributed to, settle and 
confirm the constitution of this realm. 



SBVTBMBBIt TBB SBCOn. 

Tk$ Fire of London^ 1666. 

This terrible fire broke out where the Monument now 
stands, and destroyed in the space of four days, eighty- 
nine churches, among which were the cathedral of St. 
Paul's, the city gates, the Royal Exchange, Custom- 
house, Guildhall, Sion college, and many other public 
edifices, hospitals, schools, libraries ; a vast number of 
stately mansions, 13,200 dwelling-houses, and in all 
400 streets. 

The ruins of the dty extended over a surface of 436 
acres, being from the Tower along the Thames side, to 
the Temple church ; and from the north east gate, along 
be city wall to Holbom<»bridge,. or Fleet-ditch. Dur* 
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ing that dreadful conflagration, the King, the Duke of 
York, and many of the nobility, and ministers of state, 
used their utmost endeavours to prevent the flames from 
spreading ; they also visited the difierent districts that 
were burning, twice a day, during many hours, proceed- 
ing together sometimes on horseback, and at others on 
foot, issuing orders for pursuing the work by commands, 
threats, and ofiers of reward, while Charles the Second 
freelydistributedgifts to the workmen with his own hand. 



«r^'>#^r^#'^^#>^»^ 



Coronation of Richard the First, 1 189. — Battle of Dun* 
bar, 1650. — Battle of Worcestery 1651.— J9ea^A of 
Oliver Cromwell y 1658. 
Richard the First, surnamed Coeur de Lion, was so- 
lemnly inaugurated at Westminster, at which ceremo- 
nial the mob falling upon the Jews, who presented them- 
selves to make tended of presents, massacred many, and 
plundered their dwellings. This barbarous act of the 
Londoners was subsequently imitated at Norwich on the 
6th of February, at Stamford oh the 7th of March, at St. 
Edmundsbury the 18th of the same month, as well as at 
Lincoln and Lynn. The first act of Richard was the re- 
lease of the subjection of Scotland to William, king of 
the Scots^ to whom he also surrendered up the castles of 
Roxburgh and Berwick. 

Cromwell having passed the Tweed, and invaded 
Scotland, the natives destroyed their country, and retired 
before him till he arrived within sight of "Edinburgh, 
where they published a proclamation, whereby all ma- 
lignants and engagers (denominations given to the Ha- 
miltonians) were banished from their armies. The Eng- 
lish having advanced to Dunbar, the famous battle so 
called was there fought on this day, in which conflict 
Cromwell proved completely victorious, leaving 8000 
Scots dead upon the field, taking 7000 prisoners, with 
their ammunition, cannon, baggage, &c. when he made 
his triumphal entry into Edinburgh. 

P 2 
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Prince Charles, afterwards second of that name, soon 
found hhnself disappointed in the expectation of increas- 
ing his army. The Scots, terrified at the prospect of so 
hazardous an enterprise, fell from him in great numbers, 
and the English, alarmed at the name of his opponent, 
dreaded to join him. His mortifications were, however, 
increased on his arriral at Worcester, when informed 
that Cromwell was marching with hasty strides from 
Scotland^ with an army increased to forty thousand men. 

This news had scarcely arrived ere that active general 
himself appeared ; and falling upon the town on all sides, 
broke in upon the disordered royalists. The streets were 
strewed with the slaughtered, the whole Scottish army 
was either killed or taken prisoners, and the king him- 
self, having given many proofs of personal valour, was 
ultimately obliged to fly. 

Imagination can scarce conceive adventures more ro- 
mantic, or distresses more severe, than those which at- 
tended the young king's escape from the scene of slaugh- 
ter. After his hair had been cut off, the better to dis- 
guise his person, he worked for some days in the garb of 
a peasant, cutting faggots in a wood. He then made an 
attempt to retire to Wales, under the conduct of one 
Pendrel, a poor farmer, who for his firm attachment to 
the royal cause, was afterwards called Trusty Dick. In 
that attempt, however, he* was disappointed, every pass 
being guarded to prevent the prince's escape. Being 
obliged to retum,Charles accidentally met Colonel Care- 
less, who, like himself, had escaped the massacre at 
Worcester ; in whose company, he was obliged to climb 
a spreading oak at Boscobel, among the thick branches 
of which they spent the day together, seeing and hearing 
the conversations of the soldiers of the enemy, who were 
in pursuit of them below. From thence the king passed 
with imminent danger, experiencing all the varieties of 
hunger, fatigue, and pain, till he arrived at the house of 
one Colonel Lane, a zealous royalist in Staffordshire. 
There he deliberated concerning the means of escaping 
into France, and Bristol being thought the safest port, it 
was agreed he should riife thither before that gentle- 
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man's sister, who, seated on a pillion, proceeded as if to 
make a visit to a Mrs. Norton, who resided in the neigh- 
bourhood of that city. During' the journey in question, 
Charles every day met with persons whose faces he 
knew, and on one occasion passed through a whole re- 
gimeDt of the enemy's army. 

All peace was now for ever banished from Cromweir* 
mind, who found that the grandeur to which he had sa- 
crificed his former tranquillity was only an inlet to fresh 
inquietudes. The fear of assassination haunted him in 
all his walks, and was perpetually present to his imagi- 
nation. He wore a breast-plate beneath his vest, and 
always carried pisiols in his pockets; bis aspect was 
clouded by a. settled gloom, and. he regarded every 
stranger with a glance of timid suspicion. He always 
travelled in a hurry, attended by a numerous guard; 
never returned from any place by the road previously 
taken, and seldom slept more than three nights in the 
same chamber. Society terrified him, as there he might 
meet an enemy, and solitude was equally hateful, being 
unguarded by friends. 

A. tertian ague came kindly to Cromwell's relief and 
deliverance from such a state of horror and anxiety. For 
the space of one week, no dangerous symptoms mani- 
fested themselves ; and during the intervals of bis fits he 
was able to walk abroad. At length the fever increased, 
when the Protector himself began to dread his approach- 
ing fate. He was, however, taught to consider his pre- 
sent disorder as no way fatal, by his fanatic chaplains, on 
whom he placed implicit confidence. When his ghostly 
^viser, Goodwin, told him, that the elect would never 
he damned, " Then 1 am sure," said Cromwell, •* that 
i am safe; for I was once in a state of grace." His phy- 
sicians were sensible of his danger; but he was so much 
deceived and encouraged by the revelations of his preach- 
ers, that he consider^ his recovery by no means doubt- 
ful «« I tell you," cried he to the physicians, ^' that i 
shall not die of this distemper; I am well assured of my 
recovery; favourable answers have been returned from 
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with onu,ip;tef^&; ^;;: "j^LT^r^'^ 

pfofe«on,Kt nature can doiSth^jfU^'P^ 

to declare that he could not MirAve A?"eT« |£ 
connc.1, therefore, appeared to know CrSSweltii «™ 
i»ill concerning: Ihesuccesrion; but his sens^ wJ,- 
and he was just able to answer. " ves " ^l.r^ ^ ^°°*' 
wheth«;hi. .on Ricba«i shoufi be^ppoiS^tSt S 
turn. This extraordinary man died on the thir^ ^q 
tember 1658. aged 69/L,.^us ""r^ the ffo^e^S.' 
dnnn- the last nine years of hU existence ft Tf!l 
what singular that CVomwell had uniSm,ll«„^Z" 
this 3rd of September as the most fortun^^d^^ 
life, as ,t was the anniversary of his obtaini^^L tJo 
famous victories mentioned above, viz. at D^bar ^ 
Worcester; on which account, bh adherents n«J»!n 
boasted that his soul bad ascended triomphaitllv t^ 
radise. On the night of the Protector's deatA '*!rf 
the most tremendous bam'canes occurred whiclf°t^ 
been known in England in the memory of man. 



if^^^»i^^i»i»^i»^^ 



Assasstnaiion of the, Earl of Lenox, 1571 Richard 

Cromwell made Protector, 1658. 
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Queen's faction. On a sudden, however, they all found 
themselves prisoners^ throug^h a daring* enterprise, formed 
by Kirkaldy, who had directed that four hundred men, 
under the command of Huntly,Lord Claud Hamilton, and 
Scott of Buccleugh, should set forwards from Edinburgh, 
and to conceal their real intention, march southward. 
They, however, sopn wheeled to the right, and gained 
Stirling by four in the morning, where not a sentry was 
stationed nor a guard upon the look out. They en- 
countered no resistance, but from Morton, who defended 
his house with valour, so that they were compelled to 
fire the dwelling, which occupying some time, the as*- 
sailants, unaccustomed to military discipline, proceeded 
to rifle the shops, &c. when the noise in the town reached 
those stationed in Stirling Castle. The Earl of Mar in 
consequence sallied forth with troops, and the towns- 
men equally Hew to arms to assist their governor, when 
the strangers being struck with panic fled, of whom 
many were captured, and had not Scott, with his 
borderers, prevented a pursuit by carrying off all the 
horses,' not a man would have escaped. If the Regent 
had been saved, the loss on the King's'side would have 
proved as inconsiderable as the alarm had been great 
" Think on the Bishop of St. Andrew's" was the cry 
among the Queen's soldiers, and Lenox fell a sacrifice to 
that ecclesiastic's memory. The oflicer to whom the Earl 
had surrendered, in striving to protect him, lost his own 
life, while Lenox, according to the general opinion, was 
slain by order of Lord Claud Hamilton. Kirkaldy, as 
above stated, had the glory of concerting that plan 
with as much secresy as prudence, but Morton's obsti- 
nacy, and the want of discipline among his opponents, 
deprived Kirkaldy of success, which was alone wanting 
to have rendered this attempt equal to the most ap- 
plauded military enterprises of a similar description. 

Whatever might have been the diflerences of interest, 
after the death of the usurper, the influence of his name 
was still suflicient to get Richard his son proclaimed 
Protector in his room, it was probably owing to the 
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nomeroai parties then formed in the kingdam, and thai 
hatred towarda each other, that Richard owed his 
peaceable adrancement to this high station. He was 
naturally unambitionsy beiqgf mild, easy, and good na- 
tored, while honcm seemed rather to porsoe than to 
attract him. He had nothing active in his disposition ; 
no talents for business, no knowledge of government, 
no inlloence among the soldiery, and no importance in 
oonncils. Soch proved the representative of a father, 
who had possessed every qualification calculated to ac- 
qnire ascendancy, and permanently secore the benefits 
which fortune had placed within his grasp. 



Capiure of MaUa, 1800. 

The island of Malta, after sustaining a long and ob- 
stinate siege, was surrendered by the French, and 
became subject to the British crown. It was this set- 
tlement subsequently given up by England to Bonaparte 
in the treaty ratified at Amiens, which caused the speedy 
renewal of war, as the British government repenti^ the 
cession so made, refused compliance with the clause in 
question, and a recommencement of th^ sanguinary 
struggle was the consequence. 



Bombardment of Copenhagen, I8O7. 

The garrison of Copenhagen, the metropolitan cfty of 
Denmark^ capitulated to the British forces after a severe 
and murderous bombardment of three days. By that 
document it was agreed, that the Danish fleet, consist- 
ing of seventeen ships of the line, twelve frigates, and 
numerous small craft, should be surrendered up to the 
English, and Zealand be evacuated by the British in 
the space of six weeks. 



t^<^^»^^^^i#^»»rf*»^ 
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Anne Bolen brought'to^ed of Elizabeth, 1533. — The 
English entered the territories of France, 1813. 

Anne Bolen, wife of Henry the Eighth, was delivered 
of a princess, afterwards Elizabeth, the celebrated Eng- 
lish queen of that name. 

The English forces, under the command of Lord Wel- 
lington, this day entered the French territory, after the 
laurels obtained during their arduous struggle with the 
French armies in Spain. 



i»^»^<»>^»»#Nr#^s»#^ 



Sir William Waller defeated atRoundway Down,\MZ. 
— Surrender of the French forces in Ireland, 1708* 

The forces of King Charles the First defeated Sir 
William Waller at. Round way Down, near Devizes, in 
Wiltshire, which discomfiture gave rise to a serious mis- 
understanding between that officer and the Earl of Essex. 
Waller complained that the latter general intended to 
have sacrificed him, as no reinforcements were dispatched 
tp his support ; whereas the Earl reproached^Sir William 
with want of mliitary conduct, and even went so far as 
to brand him with cowardice. 



Upon the return home of the Lord Comwallis from 
India, he was created a marquis, admitted a member of 
the privy council, and had a seat in the cabinet. But 
the marquis was not permitted to remain lon^ in the 
bosom of domestic felicity. The rebellion in Ireland 
called him again to the toils of war. He was appointed 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland, and commander-in-chief of 
his majesty's forces in that island. At the period in 
questiop, the French having landed, were attacked by 
General Lake this day, and having sustained a defeat, 
surrendered at discretion. The Marquis then quelled 
^he rebellion, vanquished the insurgents, disarmed the 

p 3 
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disafleetedy and in addition to those signal ■enrices, 
by his pradent and conciliating measares, paved the 
way for that Union which cemented the two kingdoms 
and it is hoped, will prove a lasting blessing to both. 



^/<^#^^»^^ ^ rf^ 



Dealhof WMiam the Conqueror^ 1087. — Battleof Flod- 
' den Field, 1513.— The Earl of E^sex headed the 
Parliament foreee, 1642. 

William the Conqueror having taken the town of 
Mante, which he reduced to ashes, intended pursuing 
hostilities throughout the Isle of France, when a mere 
accident suddenly terminated his career of victory with 
his life. The horse whereon he rode, chancing to place 
its foot amongst some of the burning embers, plunged 
so violently, that William was thrown forward with 
great force, and so dreadfully bruised in the abdo- 
men, by the pommel of the saddle, that he was compelled 
to return to Rouen. Finding the approaches of disso* 
lution, the king was struck with deep remorse for all the 
cruelties and depredations he had occasioned, and sought 
to make atonement by presents to churches and monas- 
teries, the u^ual expedient then resorted to, and freeing 
prisoners unjustly detained, among whom was Odo, his 
brother, which act was reluctantly performed, as he bore 
him the greatest animosity. To Robert, his elder bro- 
ther, the king bequeathed Normandy and Maine; to 
Henry 5,000 pounds, and his mother's jointure, without 
any territory ; and though he did not pretend to esta- 
, blish the succession of the crown of England in his 
family, to which he began to perceive he had no title, 
he expressed a wish that it might devolve to his favourite 
son William, whom he dispatched with letters to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, intrcating his good offices. 
Having thus regulated his temporal atfairs, he was eon- 
Tcyed to a small village near Rouen, there to settle the 
concerns of his soul, at which place he expired in the 
61st year of his age, after reigning fifty-two in Nor- 
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mandy, and twenty-one in England. William's body 
was buried in the church at Caen, which he had founded^ 
the interment being* attended with the following singu- 
lar circumstance : — As the corpse was conveying to the 
grave, a man standing on an eminence, was heard to cry 
out with a loud voice, forbidding the interment in a spot 
which the Conqueror had unjustly seized. ''.That 
ground/' said the man, '' is the area of my father's 
house; and I now summon the departed soul before the 
Divine tribunal to do me justice, and to make an atone- 
ment for so great an oppression/' The bishop and 
attending priests were forcibly struck by such intrepid 
conduct, and enquired into the truth of the charge, which 
proving just, it was agreed he should be remunerated for 
the damage sustained. 

William was a prince of great courage and capacity, 
ambitious, politic, cruel, vindictive, and rapacious. He 
yvBS fond of glory, and parsimonious merely for the pur- 
poses of ostentation. Though sudden and impetuous in 
his enterprizes, he was cool, deliberate, and indefati- 
gable in times of danger. The Norman writers affirm^ 
that his stature measufed eight feet, that his body was 
strong built and well proportioned, and his strength 
such, that none of his nobles could bend his bow. He 
spoke little, was seldom affable to any one, except Lan- 
franc, Archbishop of Canterbury, tO'whom he was ever 
meek and gentle, but stern and austere to others; and 
although he rendered himself formidable to all, and 
odious to many, he had yet sufficient policy to transmit 
his power to posterity. 

A war having been declared between the English and 
Scots, who always seized the opportunity of their neigh- 
bours being embroiled with France, the Scottish king, 
James the Fourth, summoned out the whole strength of 
the realm, and having passed the Tweed with a body of 
fifty thousand men, ravaged those parts of Northumber- 
land which lay contiguous to the banks of that river. 
As his forces however were numerous, and the country 
barren, he soon began to fall short uf provisions ; so tha 
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maoy of lus men deserted, and returned to their nath e 
iDonntiy. 

In ttie mean time the Earl of Sorry, commanding the 
forces of Henry the Eighth, amounting to twenty-six 
thontand men, approached the Scots, who were en- 
eamped on a rising gronnd near the hills of Cheviot- 
The riyer Till ran between both armies, and preyented 
an engagement ; upon which the earl sent a herald to 
the Scotch camp, challenging the enemy to descend 
into the plain which lay southward, and there essay 
their yalour on equal ground. This offer not h&ng 
accepted, Surry made a feint as if intending to march 
towards Berwick, which having put the Scotch in 
motion to annoy his rear, he took adrantage of a great 
smoke, caused by the firing their huts, ami passed the 
little river, which had previously prevented the engage- 
ment. Both armies then perceived that a combat was 
inevitable ; and prepared for the onset ivith great com- 
posure and regularity. The English divided their forces 
into two lines ; Lord Howard l^ the main body of the 
first ; Sir Edmund Howard the right wing ; and Ifo 
Marmaduke Constable, the left: The Earl of Suny 
himself marshalled the main body of the second line, 
assisted by Lord Dacres and Sir Edward Stanley, who 
were posted to the right and left. The Scotch on the 
other hand, presented three divisions to the enemy. The 
middle was led by the king in person, the right by the 
Eari of Huntley, and the left by the Earls of Lennox 
and Argyle ; a fourth division, under the Earl of Both- 
well, constituting the body of reserve. Lord Huntley 
began the onset, charging the division of Lord Howard 
with such fury, that it was immediately put to confusion 
and routed. Those forces were, however, so seasonably 
sl^>ported 1^ Lord Dacres, that the men nillied, and the 
battle became general. Both sides then fought for a 
great length of time with incredible impetuosity, unlil 
the highlanden being galled by the English artilleiy, 
broke in, sword in hand, upon the main body com- 
manded by the Eari of Surrey, at the head of whom 
James fought with the most prominent of the Scotch 
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nobility. They attacked with such velocity, that the 
hinder line could not advance in time to sustain them, 
and in consequence a body of English intercepted their 
retreat. James being thus almost surrounded by the 
enemy refused to quit the field, v^hile it was yet in his 
power ; but alighting from his horse, formed his little 
body into an orb, and in that posture fought with such 
desperate courage as completely restored the battle. 
The English therefore were again obliged to have re- 
course to their artillery and arrows, which made terrible 
havoc ; but night separating the combatants, it was not 
till the day following, that Lord Howard perceived he 
had gained a great victory. The English had lost no 
person of note, but the flower of the Scotch nobility fell 
at Fiodden. Ten thousand of the common men were cut 
off, and a body, supposed to be that of the king, was 
sent to London, where it remained unburied, as a sen- 
tence of excommunication was still in force against 
James, for having leagued with France in opposing the 
Holy , See. On Henry's application, who pretended 
that ihe Scotch monarch, a few moments before his 
death, had discovered signs of repentance, absolution 
was given, and the body solemnly interred. The popu- 
lace of Scotland notwithstanding, continued to think 
that their king was still alive, and it was long given out 
among them, that James the Fourth had secretly set 
forwud.to perform a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, 

The Earl of Essex having been this day appointed 
General of the Parliament jforces, marched from London 
for the principal rendezvous appointed at Northampton, * 
where a body of 15,000 men was assembled to take the 
field in opposition to the forces of Charles the First. 

BmjfvmmBmsL tsb tmktu. 

Battle ofPinkey, 1547- 

On the present occasion, the national h,eat and impe- 
tuosity of the Scots, saved the English, and precipitated 
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their own country into the utmost dangler. The undis- 
ciplined courage of the private men became impatient 
at the sight of an enemy. The general was afraid of 
nothing, but that the English might escape from him 
by flight ; wherefore, leaving his strong camp, he at- 
tacked the Duke of Somerset near Pinkey, with no bet^ 
ter success than his rashness deserved. The Protector 
had drawn up his troops on a gentle eminence, and had 
the advantage of ground on his side. The Scottish army 
consisted almostentirely of infantry, whose chief weapon 
was a long spear ; and for that reason their files were 
very deep, and their ranks close. 

They advanced towards the enemy in three great 
bodies, and as they passed the river, were considerably 
exposed to the fire of the English fleet, which lay in the 
bay of Musselburgh, and had drawn near the shore. 
I'he English cavalry, flushed with an advantage which 
it had gained in a skirmish some days previous, b^gan 
the attack with more impetuosity than good conduct. 
A body so firm atid compact as the Scots, easily rensted 
the impression of cavalry, broke them and drove them 
off the field. The English infantry, however, advanced, 
and the Scots were at once exposed to a flight of arrows ; 
to a fire in flank from four hundred foreign fnsiieen, 
who served the enemy, and to their cannon which were 
planted behind the infantry on the highest part of the 
eminence. The depth and closeness of their order, making 
it impossible for the Scots to stand long in this situation, 
the Earl of Angus, who commanded the vanguard, en- 
deavoured to change his ground, and retire towards the 
main body ; but his friends unhappily mistook his motion 
for a flight, and fell into confusion. At that very instant, 
the broken cavalry having rallied, returned to the charge, 
when the foot pursued the advantage they had already 
gained: the prospect of victory redoubled the ardour of 
both ; and in a moment, the rout of the Scottish army 
became universal, and irretrievable. The encounter in 
the field was not long nor bloody ; but in the pnrtoit, 
the English discovered all the rage and fierceness which 
national antipathy, kindled by long emulation, and in* 
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flafned by reciprocal iDJuries, is apt te inspire. The 
pursuit was continued for five hours, and to a gpreat dis- 
tance ; so that the three roads by which the Scots fled, 
were strewed with spears, swords, and targ^ets, and co- 
vered with the bodies of the slain. Above ten thousand 
men fell on this eventful day ; one of the most fatal 
Scotland had ever witnessed. A few were taken pri- 
soners, among whom were some persons of distinction. 
The Protector, Somerset, then had it in his power to 
become master of a kingtiom, out of which, not many 
hours before, he had been almost compelled to retire 
with infamy. 



Battles of Malplaquety 1709 ; and Brandytoine, 1777. 

The two armies eng-aged at Malplaquet, when the 

French amounted to 120,000 men, and were posted behind 

the woods of La Mole and Tanieres in the vicinity. The 

confederates, with nearly the same number, encamped 

with the right near Sart and Bleron*, and the left upon 

the edge of the wood of Languieres. The enemy began 

to fortify their camp, which was naturally strong, with 

triple intrenchments, and were soon covered with lines, 

hedges, intrenchments, cannon, and trees laid across, so 

that they seemed quite inaccessible. Favoured, however, 

by a thick fog, the confederates erected batteries on 

each wing and in the centre, and the weather clearing 

up the attack commenced. 

In less than an hour, they were driven from their in- 
trenchments into the woods of Sart and Tanieres. The 
right made a vigorous resistance ; but the left and centre 
giving way, they were constrained to retreat. The field 
was abandoned to the confederates, with about forty 
colours and standards, sixteen pieces of artillery, and a 
great number of prisoners. Hume justly remarks, that 
considering the situation of the French, the number of 
their troops, and the manner in which they were forti- 
fied, nothing could be more rash and imprudent than the 
attack, which cost the lives' of so many gallant men. 
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and was attended with so little advantage to the eon- 
qnerora. Perhaps tho Dnke of Marlborough thooght a 
victory was absolutely necessary to support his sinking 
interest at the court of Great Britain. The French 
having retired to Valenciennes, the allies besi^pedMons, 
which capitulated, and both armies were distributed into 
winter quarters. 

The duke returning to London, received, for the sixth 
time, the thanks of both Houses of Parliament. The 
French king, humbled by the general calamities of his 
people and the success of the allies* made every posnble 
effort to obtain peace ; but Prince Eugene and the Dnke 
of Marlborough being resolved to prosecute the war, all 
his attempts were unsuccessful. Another campaign 
commenced, in which the' strong towns of Douay, Be- 
thune, St. Venaht, and Aire, feU into the hands of the 
confederates. 



Upon the 11th of September, in the morning, the 
British army advanced towards the Americans in two 
columns. The right, commanded by General Knyphan- 
sen, marched to Chad's Ford, in the centre of the ene- 
my's line. A severe cannonade commenced on both 
sides, and the general made several movements, as if hif 
chief design was to force the ford. While the enemy 
supposed that the whole force was in their front. Lord 
Comwallis, at the head of the second column, took a 
circuitous route, gained the Forks of Brandy wine with- 
out opposition, passed the river, and took the road to 
Dilworth, in order to fall upon the enemy's left wing. 

Washington, informed of this, dispatched General 
Sullivan, with all the troops he could spare, to oppose 
Ck>rnwallis. He took a strong position upon the high 
grounds near Bruningham church, his left extending to- 
wards Brandy wine, his artillery advantageously disposed, 
and both flanks covered with thick wo^. But British 
valour vanquished, drove the enemy from their station, 
and pursued them ipto the woods. Scarcely was this 
party routed when another was to be engaged, which 
had taken its station in a neighbouring wood. 
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General Knyphausen, after amusing the enemy during 
the day^ made his passage in the evening, TvhiLe they 
were otherwise engaged /carried the intrenchments, and 
seized the artillery which defended Chad's Ford. At 
this moment, the approach of some of our troops who 
had been entangled in the woocLs, threw the enemy into 
confusion, and they fled in all directions ; but darkness 
prevented the pursuit, and a few hours of sunshine would 
have totally ruined the American army. The victorious 
forces lay that night upon the field of battle ; the enemy 
retreated to Chester, and the day following to Phila- 
delphia. 



Landings of Prince Charles from Spain, 1623. 

Prinee Charles, son of James the First, having failed 
in his overtures for effecting a marriage with the Infanta 
ofSpain^ used every artifice to leave Madrid without 
creating suspicion in that court. He, was in consequence, 
promised the restitution of the Palatinate; but being 
aware of the emptiness of such tender, and that the Pa- 
P^l see had acquired ascendancy with the Spanish mo- 
narch, he left that country in disgust, and this day ar- 
rived in England, immediately after which, the pro- 
jected match was abruptly broken off. 

BMPTmmaMB, THB XSZltTBSVTB. 

Toulon surrendered up to Lord Hood, 1793. 

The authorities at Toulon declared to Admital Hood, 
^oat it was the unanimous wish of the inhabitants of 
that city, to reject the Republican Constitution of 1789 ; 
'^nd in consequence, they proclaimed Louis the Seven- 
^nth King : that the white flag should be hoisted, 
the ships dismantled, the citadel and forts placed pro- 
^fiionally at the disposal of Lord Hood ; and they tirUst- 
^ the English would furnish a force sufficient to repel 
the republican army, under general Carleaux. That all 
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who held civil or military employmenU shoaid be coO' 
tinued in their places ; and that when peace was estab- 
lishedy the ships, forts, &c. should be restored to the 
French nation, agreeably to the schedule delivered of 
the same. That declaration was signed by the President, 
Vice President, Secretaiy, Commissary of the Depart- 
ment, Ck)mmissioner of the Municipality, Ck>mmandant 
of Arms, &c. ; and Toulon, in consequence, was surren- 
dered up to Lord Hood this day, who guaranteed to 
hold the same for his Majesty Louis the Seventeenth. 



i^«Mri^^tMr«>r^#\#^<#> 



Death of John Duke of Bedford^ 1435. 

John Duke of Bedford, Regent of France, was justly 
accounted one of the best generals ever produced by the 
line of Plantagenet ; and with whom, we- may say, was 
buried all the good fortune of the English in France. 

This prince had two wives ; the first, Anne, daughter 
of John Duke of Burgundy, espoused by the Duke in 
1423, who lived nine years, and died in child-bed at 
Paris ; the infant not long surviving her, when she was 
interred in the church of the Celestines in that city, 
where a monument of black marble was erected to her 
memory. His second wife was Jaquetta, daughter of 
Peter of Luxemburgh, Earl of St. Paul, whom he mar- 
ried in the seventeenth year of her age, but had no issue. 
Upon the Duke's death, she espoused Sir Richard Wood- 
viile, afterwards Earl Rivers, for which nuptials, Sir 
Richard received a pardon from King Henry the Sixth. 



^i^^^*0^^*0^**^9<0^ 



The Lord High Admiral and the Earl of Esaex took 
Cadiz, 1396. — Battle of Quebec and Death of Gene* 
ral Woifey 1769. 

The Lord High Admiral of England and the Earl of 
Essex, having sailed to attack Czuliz, made themselves 
masters of that strong city, and destroyed all the ship« 
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piDg in the harbour. They then proceeded to plunder 
the town, wherein was found such immense wealth, 
that the loss the Spaniards were computed to have sus- 
tained, amounted to upwards of twenty millions of ducats. 

When General Wolfe perceived that matters were 
ripe for the execution of his plan, he ordered Admiral 
Saunders to make a feint upon the intrenchments below 
the town. He then embarked his men on board the 
fleet of Admiral Holmes, and sailed up the river farther 
than he intended, to attempt a landing on the opposite' 
side. He then put his men in boats, and fell down the 
river with the rapidity of the tide, unperoeived by the 
French sentinels, the ships following* to cover the land- 
ing- of the troops. The force of the current, however, 
drove them from the place where they had proposed to 
land, so that when they reached the shore a high hill 
appeared in their front, with only a narrow path, and 
that secured by a captain's guard. But the infantry of 
Colonel Home laying- hold of the stumps and boug-hs of 
trees, mounted, and dislodging the sentinels, cleared the 
path. The troops then ascended, and as they arrived 
at the top of the hill, formed in order of battle ; and 
before dawn, the whole army was in that position. 

Informed of this, ^the French general could not give 
credit to the report, and only deemed it a feint, accord- 
ing to their former conduct. But he was soon unde- 
ceived. With surprise he beheld the English army and 
fleet in such a position, that both the lower and the up- 
per town could be attacked at once, and that nothing 
but a decisive battle could save it. Accordingly, he led 
forth his troops, and formed them in opposition to the 
English. He filled the bushes which were in the front 
of his line with Indians, and bis best marksmen to the 
number of 1,500, and made judicious arrangement of his 
other troops. 

Wolfe was not less active or less skilful in the arrange- 
ment of his forces, and he particularly ordered them to 
reserve tiieir fire until the main body of the army ad« 
vanc^d. At forty yards distance they gave their fire. 
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tbat made dreadful havoc, which was snpported 
«qoal vivaeity, bat jtiat in the moment of victory, Ge* 
neral Wolfe fell ; and Monkton, the second in com- 
mand, falling: the next moment, both were earned 
off the field. The command then devolved upon Gene- 
ral Townshend. It was a critical moment, and had not 
the latter with admirable presence of mind and on- 
daunted bravery, pnrsned the advantage, the fortune of 
the day might have been reversed. 

When the victory seemed complete, M. de Boogain- 
ville, whom the commander in chief had sent to otwerve 
the motions of the English when they were making a 
feint, returned, so that a new enemy was to be engaged. 
Fortunately, however, the main body of the enemy was 
totally routed before they appeared, so that they also 
were as quickly vanquished. 

In this decisive affair, 500 of the English fell, and 
about IdOOof the enemy. The victory was however dearly 
purchased, as the loss of military genius is almost irrepa- 
rable. But the death of Wolfe, though grievous to his 
country, was glorious to himself. Unsupported by fa- 
mily influence, intrigue, or faction, he had risen to emi- 
nence, and being only 85 years old, without feeling 
the weakness of age or the vicissitudes of fortune, he 
fell at the head of his conquering legions, and expired 
in the arms of victory. w-ru^^ 

On first receiving a wound in the head, |he 
wrapped it up with his handkerchief, and encouraged 
his men to advance. He not long after received another 
in his belly, which he also concealed. But when he 
received a third in his breast, he with reluctance per- 
mitted himself to be carried off the field. While he lay 
behind the ranks struggling with anguish and weakness, 
Wolfe seemed only anxious for the fate of the day. 
He entreated one who attended to support him to view 
the field of battle, but the forerunners of death had 
already dimmed and confused his sight. He then, 
with peculiar ardour, entreated an officer who stood by 
to give him an account of what he saw. He in- 
formed him that the enemy seemed much broken. The 
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General repeated his inqairies, when he was informed 
that the French were totally rOuted^and that they fled in 
all directions. ^^Then" he exclaimed, *' 1 am satisfied/' 
and instantly expired. 

It was a singular fact, that the commander in chief of 
the French army also fell, ,and that the second in com- 
mand was likewise wounded. The English officer, how- 
ever, recovered, but the Frenchman died of his wounds a 
little after the battle. 



»rfM>^^^»^#>^»#i»^ 



Death of Kinff James the Second, 1701. 

On the abdication of King James the Second, he was 
favourably received by Louis the Fourteenth, who ap- 
pointed the palace of St. Germains for his residence, where, 
after twelve years exile, and many fruitless and unsuc« 
cessful attempts to recover the English crown, he, on the' 
4th instant, fell into a lethargic state, and was for some 
time thought dead, when recovering a little, he lay dosing 
until this day, and he expired in his 68th year. 



4r^^t^/«tf«^#«#«#«r^ 



Sir Thomas Overbury poisoned, 1614. — Cessation of 
Hostilities in Ireland, 1643. 

The £arl of Somerset being captivated by the charms 
of the beautiful but infamous Countess of Essex, consulted 
his friend and adviser, Sir Thomas Overbury, who ho- 
nestly declared himself utterly averse to such a match. 
He described the Countess as an infamous and abandoned 
woman ; and went so far as to threaten the Earl that he 
would separate himself from him forever, if he could so far 
forget his honour and interest as to prosecute further the 
intend^ union. The consequence of that advice was fatal 
to the giver, for the vindictive Countess being made ac- 
quainted with Overbury's expostulations, urged her lover 
to ccMopass his ruin. In consequence of that command. 
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Kiog Jamei the First was peniiiaded by bis faTooriie 
Somenei to order Overburj on an embassy into Runk; 
the latter being persuaded by the same adviser to lefose 
going* when the delinquent was committed to the Tower, 
and there poisoned by the directions of the Countess, by 
means of a drug administered to him in a. tart. 

In the mean time the divorce of the Countess from the 
Earl of Es^x, which had been with some difficaity pro- 
cured, took place, and the marriage of the favourite was 
soleomized with all imaginable splendour. But the suspi- 
cion of Overbury's being poisoned, every day became 
stronger, and reached the (avourite, amidst all the glare 
of seeming happiness and success. The spaces of his youth 
gradually disappeared ; the gaiety oi his manneis was 
converted into sullen silence, and the King, whose aflec- 
tions had been engaged by those superficial accompliib- 
ments, began to cool towards a man who no longer con- 
tributed to hi<i amusements. The adoption of another &- 
vourite, and the discovery of Somerset's guilt finaUy re- 
moved all remains of afiection which the King migfat stiJI 
have entertained towards him. 

The diabolical perfidy of Somerset and his guilty spouse 
were visited by the jnst ma1e«Jictions of Providence, for 
although spared from ignominious deaths, they lived to 
execrate each other, justly shunned and demised by the 
human race . 

A cessation of hostilities having been agreed upon for 
a year between the Duke of Ormond and the Irish rebels, 
thai instrument was signed this day. The Engliifa Par- 
liament, however, loudly complained of the same, and 
both Houses declared the document void, promising m- 
deranification to all such as refused submission, when up- 
wards of twenty thousand English and Scotch residents io 
the north of Ireland swore to live and die together in op- 
position to that cessation. 



i»»»A»i<»»^»^»^»# 



of King George the FirH, 1714. 
This day stands raoorded in English bistoiy as the an- 
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niversary of the landing of King George the First and his 
son at Greenwich, which erent placed upon the British 
throne the first prince of the Hanoverian line. Upon that 
occasion a splendid court was held at Greenwich, when it 
was observed, that all those who had prospered during the 
preceding reign of Queen Anne were treated with marked 
reserve by the new monarch. The Duke of Orraond, who 
presented himself with uncommon splendor, was informed 
that his Majesty did not stand in need of his services, 
whereupon the Duke retired without having obtained an 
audience. 

The Earl of Oxford, late Lord Treasurer, kissed his 
Majesty's hand, but was not vouchsafed any further notice. 
The Lord Chancellor Harcourt had prepared the Prince's 
patent, but was turned out, and the great seal given to 
Lord Cowper. — The Duke of Ormond was also removed 
from being Captain-general, and on the 20th of September 
the King made his royal entry from Greenwich through < 
the City of London, to his palace at St. James *s. 



Lambert Symnel crowned^ 1486. 
Lambert Symnel having first personated Richard Duke 
of York, son of Edward the Fourth, supposed to have 
been murdered with his brother Edward the Fifth, in the 
Tower of London* was this day crowned at Dublin, by 
the title of King Edward the Sixth, having been led to 
assume the name of Edward Earl of Warwick, then kept 
close prisoner in the Tower by Henry the Seventh. Lam- 
bert being supported by the Earl of Lincoln, afterwards 
landed in England, but was overthrown at Stoke, and 
subsequently served as a scullion in the royal kitchen. 



^<A»i^#^«#^'^^'«»^ 



Execution of Babington^ IbSQ.-^Battle of Netvbury, 

IB43. 

Anjthony Babington and many other papists having 
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been conyicted of a conspiracj to asiassinate Queen Efi- 
zabeth, were executed this day in St. GiJesVfields^ with 
peculiar barbarity. The sentence haying been passed 
that they should be hung up for a short period, and then 
cut down alire, in order that their bowels might be taken 
out prior to death, that detestable cruelty was literally 
practised uppn seven of the sufferers while the residoe, 
at the Queen^s express desire, continued hanging unt'd 
dead, when they were disembowelled like the others. 

King Charles, who commanded the royal army in per- 
son, fell upon the Parliamentarians under the orders of the 
Earl of Enex, near the town of Newbury ; but baring 
been roughly handled by the latter, Essex continued bis 
march for London. In that encounter the loyalists had to 
lament the deaths of Henry Spencer, Earl of Sunderland, 
Robert Dormer Earl of Caernarvon, and the gallant Lu- 
cius Cary, Lord Viscount Falkland, a staunch and brave 
advocate for his royal master. 



i^M^MMM^MrM^#i 



Death of Edward ihe Second, \S27. -^Baitle of Preston- 

Pans, 1746. 

As the persecutors of Edward the Second saw that death 
might not ensue even under every cruelty, till a revolu- 
tion had been effected in his favour, they resolved to rid 
themselves of their fears by destroying that unfortunate 
prince. Accordingly, his two keepers, Gournay and 
Maltravers, repairai with credentials to Berkeley Castle, 
where Edward was then confined ; and havjng concerted 
the method of putting him to death without any external 
signs of violence, they threw him on a bed, holding him 
down by me&ns of a table which they placed upon him. 
They then ran a horn pipe up his fundament, through 
which they conveyed a red hot iron, and thus scorched 
his boweb without disfiguring the body. By that cruel 
artifice, the execrable murderers expected their crime 
would remain concealed; but the horrid shrieks of the 
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sufferer being heard at a considerable distance from the 
castle^ soon led to a suspicion of the sanguinary deed, the 
whole of which was speedily after divulged by the confes- 
sion of one of the accomplices. Misfortunes of such a re- 
volting nature must ever create pity ; and a punishment so 
disproportionate to the sufferer's guilt tended' to obliterate 
many of those faults; of which Edward was highly cul* 
pable. This wretched victim left four children, two sons 
and two daughters — Edward being his eldest son succeed- 
ed him. John died young; Jane was afterwards married 
to David Bruce, King of Scotland; and Eleanor, to Regi- 
nald Count of Guildres. 



The rebel army changed its position at the dawn of day, 
and was concealed for a time by the darkness, and after- 
wards by a frosty mist; but before they reached the field 
of battle, the sun ap'peared, and dispelling the mist, dis- 
played the armies to each other. The Camerons began 
the attack, and marching directly towards the cannon, 
killed or put the men to flight, and seized them. The 
dragoons, who were also near the guns, after the first fire, 
fled. The highlanders then discharged and threw down 
their muskets, drew their broad swords, and rushed in 
upon the royal troops. As this mode of attack was un- 
known in the discipline and tactics to which the latter 
had been accustomed, the impression was irresistible, and 
the army at once gave way. None of the soldiers reloaded, 
and not one bayonet was stained with rebel blood. Ge- 
neral Cope thenassembledafew of the flying cavalry, and 
fled with them to Coldstream the same night. 

The pious and brave Colonel Gardiner, a veteran officer, 
who had served * in the armies of Marlborough, after in 
vain endeavouring to rally his flying dragoons, put him« 
self at the head of some of the infantry who still kept the 
field, and met a glorious death within sight of his own 
house. The cannon, the tents, the baggage, the military 
chest, with many prisoners, fell into the hands of the 
rebels, which spoils provided money and arms to such as 
afterwards joined them, and proved a very seasonable 
supply to the Pretender. 

a 
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Cor(maiiim of King George ihe Third y 1791. 

On the death of George the Second, which oecomd oo 
the 26th October, 1760, being in hip 77th year, he was 
succeeded by his late gracious Majesty c^ revered me- 
mory. King George the Thbd. On the 8th of September, 
1761, Princess Charlotte of Mecklenburgh Strelitz, our 
late virtuous Queen, having landed at Harwich, was, on 
the same evening, married to his late Majesty, and opon 
the 22nd of the same month, the coronation was solem- 
nized with all the splendor consequent upon such mo- 
mentous occasions. 

Battle of BlorehecUhy 1459 — Landing of the Spa^ 
niards to assist Tyrone ^ 1601. — Victory obtained 
by Sir Arthur fVellesley in India f 1803. 

The armies of Henry the Sixth and the. Duke of York, 
met at Bloreheath, un the borders of Staffordshire, wheie 
the Yorkists gained some advantages ; but when a more 
general actkm was about to ensue» Uie night before the 
intended engagement. Sir Andrew Trollop, who com- 
manded a body of veterans for the Duke of York,deserted 
with all his men to the king; which no intimidated the 
whole Plantagenet army, that the troops separated next 
day without striking a single blow. The Duke of York 
then fled to Ireland. The Earl of Warwick, one of his 
boldest and ablest supporters, escaped to Calais, with the 
government of which he had been intrusted during the 
late Protectorship; and all the party thus suppressed con- 
cealed their intentions for a more favourable oppmtunity. 
That auspicious moment was not long wanting, as War- 
wick, having met with some success at sea, landed in Kent, 
where having raised his standard, many other batons 
appeared to second him. The earl then marched to Lon- 
don, amidst the acclamations of the people, who received 
him with open arms, so that he speedily found himself 
joined by such a host of Yorkists, as to be in a condition 
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to face the royal army then advancing from Coventry, in 
order to give him battle. 

The rebel leader, Tyrone, having defeated the English 
commanded by Sir Henry Bagnal, who fell in the action, 
invited the Spaniards to make a descent in Ireland, which 
was effected this day. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley (the present Duke of Wellington) 
gained a most brilliant and decisive victory over the Mab- 
rattas, in India, which important success led to the capitu- 
lation and surrender of the cities of Agra and Delhi. 



<»>#>l»H^»^»r#»»>»^#»»^ 
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Desertion of General Arnold in America, 1780. — Over* 
throw of the Irish Rebela in CkmnauglU^ 1799. 

General Arnold having deserted the service of the Ame- 
rican Congress, escaped to New York, and was on this 
day appointed a Brigadier-General in the army of his 
Britannic Majesty.. 

The British forces under the command of General 
Trench, gave a decisive and final blow to the rebellion in 
the province of Connaught, by completely defeating the 
remaining body of the insurgents, who lost nearly 600 -in 
slain at Lachen, where the conflict took place. 



Invasion of Enffiand by Tosti^ Sf'c* 1066. 

Tosti, the brother of Harold, invaded the southern dis- 
tricts of England ; and Harfag^r, of Norway, the north, 
who were encountered by Harold the Second, near Stan- 
ford Bridge, since called JBattle Bridge, where after a 
desperate and sanguinary conflict, the Lattet proved tri- 

Q2 
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.umphanty haying been one of the most signal Tictoriei 
recorded in the ancient annak of this country. 



^^^»<»^^»^#^»^ 



Julius CtBsar re-embarkedf fifty^five Yean before 
Christ— Battle of Rauton Heath, 1645. 



Csesar made a second descent on Great Britain, bb fleet 
consisting of six hundred vessels, and twenty-eight gallies, 
with fiye legions, and two thousand horse. Having de- 
feated the Britons, and imposed on them a tribute of three 
thousand pounds, Cassibelan and the Princes of Sooth 
Britain submitted, and gave hostages to the conqueror, 
who re-embarked with his forces this day. After that 
period, the Idanders continued unmolested by the Ro- 
tnans for the space of ninety years. It is conjectured that 
Caesar embarked near Cala», as a few miles from that 
town the remains of a Roman encampment are visible, 
and that he effected his landing in the vicinity of Deal in 
both bis expeditions. 



Charles the First having marched on the 22nd to relieve 
Chester, was this day defeated at Routon Heath, within 
two miles of the city, by Pointz, when' Bernard Stuart, 
Earl of Lichfield, fell during the conflict. The king*, after 
remaining one night at Chester, retired to Denbigh castle, 
in North Wales, where he collected fourteen hundred 
horse, and proceeded to Bridgenorth, at which place he 
was joined by Maurice, with eight hundred cavalry ; he 
then repaired to Lichfield, and afterwards to Newark, 
from whence he sent Sir Thomas Glenham to ofliciate as 
governor of Oxford. 



t^^^»^^»^^>»<»v»»»^ 



Coronation of William the Second, 1087. — Henry the 
Second terminated hts penance for the murder of 
Thomas-a^Becket, 1174. — Battle of Busaco, 1810. 

William the Second, sumamed Rufus, third son of Wil- 
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Kara the Conqueror was this day inang-drited at West- 
minster, and, although arbitrary, did not ]]irbYa so^raiv* 
nical to his subjects as his predecessor. ' It does n^tfap- 
pear from history, that William had either wife or con- 
cubine, yet Sir Richard Baker, the historian, tells us, that 
he left a natural son, named Bertrannus, whom the King 
raised to honours, and married into a noble family, which 
is the only mention we find of this monarch's posterity. 



Notwithstanding the solemn protestations of Henry the 
Second as to his innocence respecting the assassination of 
Becket, he, on the present day, finished his penance for 
the murder of that reputed saint, having received eighty 
lashes from the hands of the monks previously adverted 
to, and tendered a gift of forty pounds per annum for 
tapers to burn at his shrine; in addition to which, he 
agreed to pay to the Knights of St. John, of Jerusalem, 
the sum necessary for equipping and maintaining two 
hundred soldiers for the Holy War in Palestine. 



The British forces, commanded by the Duke of Wel- 
lington, were attacked in their intrenchments at Busaco, 
by the whole army of Massena, when the assailants were 
repulsed at all points, having upwards of two thousand 
killed, while the loss on the part of the victors was only 
one hundred and seventy-nine slain, with nine hundred and 
twelve wounded, and seventeen missing. 



ir^#^#^'#'^#^^^^ 



Proclamation by James the Second of the landing of 

the Pf^nce of Orange, 1688. 

King^ James the Second having* received certain intel- 
gence that the preparations set on foot by the Dutch 
were intended for the invasion of England, placed 
Portsmouth and Hull under the government of two 
papists ; at the same time ordering matters so, that the 
majority of officers and soldiers in those garrisons should 
be of the same persuasion. Those measures having been 
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adopted, James, on the present day, issaed a proelaaui- 
tion, giving an account of the projected invasion by 
William, I^nce of Orange, requiring all persons to pre- 
pare for the defence of the kingdom, while the writs 
that had been issued for convening a parliam^it were 
revoked. 



WiUiam the Conqueror landed^ 1066. — Battle of 

Paietiers, 1856. 

WiUiam, sumamed the Conqueror, was son of Robert 
the Sixth, Duke of Normandy, in a continued descent 
from Rollo the Dane, first Duke of Normandy, by Arlot, 
a skinner's daughter. Bastardy, however, did not pre* 
vent him from enjoying his father's inheritance, who, 
undertaking a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, appointed 
William for his successor. He came young to the 
dukedom, and proved very successful against his adver- 
saries, acquiring great fame by his conquests; when, 
having obtained peaceable possession of his sovereignty, 
he undertook the subjugation of England, in right of 
the bequest of that country, previously made to him by 
Edward the Confessor. After making the requisite pre- 
parations, William landed at Pevensey, in Sussex, this 
day, when he set fire to his vessels ; thus intimating to 
his followers, that as no means of escape remained, the 
only resource left them was victory or death. 

It was at a place called Maupertuis, near Poictiers, 
that the English and French armies came in sight of 
each other. The French King might easily have starved 
the English into any terms he thotight proper to impose; 
but such was the impatient valour of his nobility, and 
their certainty of success, that it might have been equally 
fatal to attempt repressing their ardour to engage. In 
the meantime, while both armies were drawn out, and 
expecting the signal to commence hostile operations, 
they were stopped by the appearance of the Cardinal of 
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Perigord, who attempted to act as a mediator between 
them. However, John, the French monarch, who made 
himself sure of victory, would listen to no other terms 
than the restitution of Calais; with which the Black 
Prince refusing to comply, the onset was deferred till 
the next morning, for which both sides waited in anx- 
ious suspense. 

It was during that interval that Prince Edward shew* 
ed himself worthy of conquest ; he strengthened his post 
by new entrenchments ; placed three hundred men in 
ambush, with as many archers^ who were commanded 
to attack the enemy in flank, during the heat of the 
engagement. Having taken those precautions, and the 
morning beginning to appear, he ranged his army in 
three divisions ; the van was commanded by the Earl of 
Warwick, the rear by the Earls of Salisbury and Suffolk^ 
and the main body by himself* The King of France also 
arranged his forces in three divisions ; the first being 
commanded by the Duke of Orleans, the second by the 
Dauphin, attended by his youngest brothers, while ho 
himself led up the main body, seconded by his youngest 
and favourite son, then about fourteen years of age* As 
the English were to be attacked only by marching up a 
long narrow lane, the French suffered greatly from their 
archers, who were posted on either side, behind the 
hedges ; nor were they in a better situation in front, 
being met by the Black Prince^ at the head of a chosen 
body of troops, who made a furious onset upon their 
forces, already in great disorder. A dreadful overthrow 
then ensued ; for those still in the lane relied upon their 
own forces, while the English troops, who bad b^en 
placed in ambush, took that opportunity to increase the 
confusion, and confirm the victory. Tbe Dauphin and 
the Duke of Orleans were among the first who fled. The 
French King himself made the utmost efforts to retrieve 
by his valour, what his rashness had forfeited, but his 
single courage proved incompetent to stop the conster- 
nation which became general ; and his cavalry soon fly- 
ing, the monarch found himself totally exposed to the 
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enemy's firing. John beheld his nobles falling arooiid 
him, valiantly fighting in his defence, and his youngest 
son wounded at his side. . At length, spent with fatigue, 
and despairing of success, he thought of yielding him- 
self a prisoner, and repeatedly cried out that he was 
ready to deliver himself to his cousin, the Prince of 
Wales. The honor of capturing the King was, how- 
ever, reserved for a much more ignoble hand ; as be was 
compelled to yield himself a prisoner to Dennis de Mor- 
bec, a Knight, of Arras, who had been compelled to fly 
his native country for murder. 

The success of the English was, in a great measurp, 
owing to the valour and conduct of the Black Frinct; 
but his moderation in victory was a nobler triumph than 
had evej before graced a conqueror. That magnanimous 
youth came forth to meet the royal captive with an air 
of pitying modesty ; he remonstrated with him in the 
humblest manner, when he began to complain of his 
misfortunes ; saying, that he still had the comfort left of 
reflecting, that though unsuccessful, he had dcuie every 
thing to deserve victory ; he promised that submissive 
deference to his dignity should never be wanting ; that 
the rigour pf captivity should be softened ; and when 
John was at table, he actually refused to sit down, but 
stood among the number of his prisoners, who served as 
his attendants, declaring that it did not become him a 
subject to sit in the presence of a King. 

SBPTBMBBlb TBB TBIBrTian. 

Richard the Second formally resigned thecroum, 1399* 
— Charles the Pirst issued a Proclamation for 
Peace f l644,^^Manifesto of the Prince of Orange, 
1688. 

King Richard the Second having been deposed by 
Bolingbroke, this day made a public resignation of his 
crown and dignity, by delivering up the same, together 
with the sceptre and other insignias of royalty. He 
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tilso signed an instrument with his own hand, confessing^ 
himself incapacitated from governing, v/hich was the 
following" day laid before Parliament ; when articles of 
accusation, and reasons for his being deposed were exhi- 
bited ; upon which, Henry, Duke of Lancaster, laid 
claim to the crown. 



Charles the First issued a proclamation, being then. 
in the west of England, wherein he strenuously set forth 
his desire for peace, when he resolved to march direct 
for London ; his forces at that period consisting of ten 
thousand horse and foot. 



This day William, Prince of Orange, published his 
famous declaration, alleging the reasons for his intended 
expedition to England ; namely, to facilitate the call* 
ing a free Parliament ; to enquire into the circumstance 
attending the birth of the Prince of Wales, and secure 
the Protestant religion, which was in imminent danger. 
The States General, at the same time, published a docu- 
ment, setting forth the reasons that induced them to 
assist the Prince of Orange with ships, men, and ammu- 
nition. In consequence of those declarations, James the 
Second, on the 3rd of October following, desired the 
advice of the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of 
London, &c.; when niile of the peers and bishops at- 
tended his Majesty with ten articles or propositions, as 
presenting the most efficient means to restore his. affairs ; 
their substance purporting that the King should suffer 
the laws to take their due course, and that a parliament 
should be summoned, in order to redress the complaints 
of the people. 

OCTOBBB. THB rZB^ST. 

Queen Mary the First crowned, 1653. — Preliminaries^ 
of Peace signed between England and the French 
Consular Government, 1801. 

Mary the First, vulgarly called Bloody Mary^ inconse 

q3 
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queiice of tbe TindictiTe coodact punued by that prio- 
cesi towards the Protestanti, was this day crowned at 
Wesimiiister, when she found herself compelled to borrow 
twenty thousand pouikls of the City of London. Mary 
was only daughter of Hetury the Eighth by Catherine of 
Spain, and bom at Greenwich in 1515. At nine years of 
age she was sought in marriage by the Emperor, the King 
of Scotland, and afterwards by the Duke of Orleans ; but 
her brother, King Edward the Sixth, dying, she succeeded 
to the throne, airi married Philip Prince of Spain. Mary 
reigned flye years, four months, and eleven days, and 
died, leaving no issue ; when she was interred in King 
Henry the Seventh's chapel, in the Abbey of West- 
minster, without any monument being erected to her me- 
mory. 



Preliminaries of peace were signed between England 
and France by LokI Hawkesbury on the part of hb Bri- 
tannic Majesty, and Monsieur Otto, ifl the name of the 
Consular Government. 

OCWOBSK TBS BBCOVB* 

Richard the Second landed at Water/ordf 1394. 

King Richard the Second set out the preceding month 
for Ireland, attended by the Duke of Gloucester, and the 
Earls of March, Nottingham, and Rutland, where he at 
first made some progress against the disaffected ; but the 
season not permitting him to pursue operations, he re- 
paired to Dublin, and there opened a parliament this day. 

OCTOBSB TBB TBXBD* 

War terminated in Irelandf \W2, 

The town of Limerick, with the castles of Roes and 
Clare, having surrendered to the forces of William and 
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Mary, together with all other places and fortresses in pos- 
session of the Irish ; a happy termination was thus put to 
the war, which had so long devastated that unfortunate 
country. 



<^^<#^ ^>^<#^<i#^«r^ 
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Death of Edwin the Greats 633. 

Edwin the Great, JCing of Northumberland, succeeded 
his father Redwald, as eiglith monarch of Britain, in 624, 
having been the 'first Christian and ninth monarch of that 
territory. This prince received baptism on the 12th April,' 
6*27, being the third year of his reign, about 1 80 years 
after the arrival of the Saxons. Edwin lost his life in 
battle on the present day, after following the tenets of 
Christianity for six years, the same being in the ninth 
year of his monarchy, and the 47th of his age. This 
monarch was interred at Whitby, in Yorkshire, leaving 
two i^ons by his first wife, and by his second two sons and 
two daughters. 

I 

OOlPOBBlt TSB RXTB* 

Retarn of Captain Cook'8 Discovery Ships, and his 

Death, 1780. 

A friendly intercourse subsisted between the natives of 
Owhyee Island and tb^ crews of the ships under Captain 
Cook's command until the 18th of February, when a boat 
belonging to the Discovery having been stolen by the na- 
tive. Captain Cook issued orders that no canoe should be 
permitted to quit the bay until it was restored ; for which 
purpose he landed the following day to hegociate with the 
chiefs of Owhyee. Just at the period in question, a 
canoe endeavoured to quit the bay, when being fired upon 
by the guard boats, a chief wair unfortunately killed. The 
news of that event speedily reached the shore, when a 
most horrible scene presented itself; the natives flying to 
arms, and in multitudes assailing with stones^ plubs, and 
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Other missflesy Captain Cook and the marines who had 
accompanied him to shore. The officers in the boats on 
witnessing the imminent danger to which their companions 
were exposed, fired among the savages, whereby some 
were slain and several wounded ; when Captain Cook, to 
spare the efiusion of blood, turned round to give directions 
for the boats crews to cease firing, at which moment one 
of the islanders rushing forward stabbed him in the back, 
when he fell with his face in the water. The natives then 
set up a general shout of exultation, and dragged the 
corpse on shore, where they terminated their inhuman 
deed, each testifying a brutal eagerness to share in the 
unfortunate captain's immolation ; in which four marines 
were equally made partakers. The bodies of the slain 
were then conveyed into the woods, where they were cut 
up and lacerated in a most barbarous and disgusting 
manner. After some days the mutilated body and bones 
of the much lamented Captain Cook were delivered up 
by the islanders to Captain Clarke, who caused the same 
to be committed to the deep with the usual military ho* 
nours. On the present day, the Resolution and Discovery 
arrived safe at the Nore, after having been absent four 
years, two months, and twenty-two days, being the third 
and final voyage of discovery performed by the gallant 
and meritorious Captain Cook. 

0<3TOB3nb VMM SAJLTU* 

Roderic appointed King of Ireland^ 1 175- — The King 
of Connaught defeated and made prisoner, 1230. 

At a council convened by Henry the Second at Wind- 
sor, on the present day, Roderic was appointed King of 
Ireland* On consulting the best authorities^ it does not 
appear that any laws were imposed by the English mo- 
narch on the Irish nation, save by the consent of the peo- 
ple. Both the civil and ecclesiastical states were settled 
there RegitB sttblimitaiis auihoriiate, solely by the royal 
authority and their own good wills, as the Iridi Statute^ 
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of Elizabeth, expresses it. Not only the laws of 
ylandy but the manner of holding Parliaments in Ire- 
^id to make laws of their own, being the foundation and 
julwark of a people's liberties and properties, was directed 
and established there by Henry the Second, as if he had 
been resolved that no other prince should be the founder 
of the Irish government save himself, and the free will of 
that people who had voluntdrily submitted to him against 
all other persons whomsoever. 

The Irish King of Connaught was completely routed 
and overthrown by the English Generals of Henry the 
Third, upon which occasion the Irish prince was made 
prisoner. 

OCSMBBR TBB SBVnTB. 



Marricige projected between Mary Queen of Scots and 
the Duke of Norfolk^ made known to Elxzahethi 1568. 

The plan of a marriage which had been secretly pro- 
jected between Mary of Scotland and the Duke of Nor- 
folk, was this day made known to Queen Elizabeth by 
Murray, in consequence of which, the duke was on the 
eleventh instant committed a close prisoner to the Tow^ 
of London. 

OCTOBSik TBB BIOBTB. 

Protestant Bishops excluded the Upper House, 1554, 

Queen Mary having convened a New Parliament, the 
elections were so influenced by the court faction, that very 
few Protestant members had been chosen. By this assem- 
bly it was enacted that the bishops who had embraced 
Lutheranism, should be excluded from sitting in the~' 
House of Peers; and an act was also passed declaring that 
no offence should be thenceforward deemed high treason 
which was not construed as such by that of the twenty- 
fifth of Edward the Third, or any crime adjudged felony 
but what was so before the reign of Henry the Eighth. 



^ 
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Thii Parliament appears to have been ajflembled merely 
for the purpose of forwarding Mary's yiews as regarded 
tho re-establishing Popery ^nnce it lasted only for eight 
days, during which every thing was done to advance cJie 
Catholic cause, and abrogate the laws passed by her father 
and deceased brother, Edward the Sixth. 



Cardinal WoUey disgraced ^ 1529. 

Henry the Eighth finding himself provided with a per- 
son who could supply Wolsey's place, appeared less 
reserved in his resentments towu^s that prelate, and the 
Attorney General was ordered to prepare a bill of indict- 
ment against him, when Wolsey was commanded to re- 
sign the great seal. Crimes are easily found against a 
disgraced favorite, and the courtiers did not fail to en- 
crease the catalogue of this ecclesiastic's errors, who was 
ordered to depart from York-place palace, after which his 
furniture and plate were converted to the king's use. 
The inventory of Wolsey's goods being taken, they were 
found to exceed even the most extravagant surmises. Of 
fine Holland alone, there were found a thousand pieces. 
The walls of bis palace were covered with cloth of gold 
and silver ; he had a cupboard of plate of massy gold ; 
all the rest of his riches and furniture being in proportion, 
which had probably invited the hand of power, ^he Par- 
liament soon after confirmed the sentence of the court of 
star chamber against Wolsey, and he was ordered to retire 
to Esher, a country seat which he possessed near Hamp- 
ton, there U} await the farther pleasure of the king, sub- 
j[ected to all the agonising fluctuations of hope and appre- 
hension. 

OCTOBBlb TBS TBHTB* 

Trial q^ TwerUyi'ni'M Regicides^ 1660. 

Twenty-nine of the Parliamentarians, who had signed 
tiie death warrant of Charles the First, were this daj 
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brought to trial at the Old Baileyy when, aldiough the 
whole werecon victedy only ten su^red the death awarded 
them by law — ^namely, Thomaa Harrison » at Charing 
Cross, on the 19tk of this month ; John Carew, on the 
1 6th ; John Cook and Hugh Peters, on the 16th ; Tho* 
mas Scott, Gregory Clements, Adrian Scroop, and John 
Jones, on the 17th at the same place; and Daniel Axtel 
and Francis Hacker, at Tyburn, on the 18th instant. 

ooTOBsit vum ttuBvmrvB* 

Coronation of George II, and Queen Caroline, 1727.— 
Battle of Camperdown, 1797. 

The inauguration of King George the Second and 
Queen Caroline took place this day at Westminster with 
the greatest solemnity ; on which occasion the Archbishop 
of Canterbury officiated. 

On the night of the 10th instant Admiral Duncan placed 
his squadron in such a situation, as to prevent the enemy 
from regaining the Texel ; and at nine in the morning of 
this day, he saw Captain Trollop's squadron with signal 
for an enemy to leeward. The Admiral then bore up, 
making ^gnal for a general chace, and soon descried them 
forming in a line on the larboard tack to receive the 
British fleet. On viewing land between Canperdown and 
Egremont, he made the signal to bear up, break the ene^ 
my's line and engage them to leeward, each ship having, 
its opponent* By that manoenvre JLord Duncan got be- 
twemi the enemy and land; whenVice Admiral Onslow 
made for the enemy in the most gallant style, and the ac* 
tion commenced at forty minutes past mid-day. The 
Venerable soon pierced through the Dutch line, when the 
British commenced a close action with his division on their 
van, which lasted two hours and a half, when all the masts 
of the Dutch Admiral's ship went by the board, and soon 
after his colours were struck; when Admiral de Winter 
was conveyed oh board Lord Duncan's s^ip the Venerable. 
The vessel of the Vice Admiral equally surrendered to Ad* 



J 
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miral Onslow, when several other Dutch ships also struck ; 
nine sail being the amount of the captures made on that 
memorable occasion. The Dutch Aeet consisted of four 
of 74, &ye of 68, two of M, four of 56, and two of 44 
gilns, making seventeen ships besides frigates. Admiral 
de Winter in his despatches to the Batavian government, 
attributed his failure on that occasion to the following cir- 
cumstances: 1st, because the British fleet, although equal 
in number, exceeded that of the Dutch as to line of battle 
ships—2nd, the English having been at sea for nineteen 
weeks, the particular capacity of all the ships was known 
to them, as regarded each other ; which was not the case 
with the Dutch — 8rd, the advantage of the attack—- 4tb, 
the early retreat of six Batavian ships from the action ; 
while among those that remained, four were very indif- 
ferent sailors. 



Capture of the Vigo Fleet, 1702. — Sir John Borlase 

Warren's victory, 1798. 

Sir George Rooke with the confederate fleet attacked 
the French, commanded by Monsieur Chateaurenard, and 
the Spanish galleons in the port of Vigo in Gallicta ; 
while the Dukeof Ormond landed his forces, and attacked 
the castles that secured the harbour. Admiral Hopsom 
having forced his way into the port under circumstances 
of imminent danger, the British made themselves master* 
of four galleons, and ^re large men of war ; the Dutch 
taking five galleons, an4 one first-rate, in addition to 
which, six galleons and fourteen men of war were de- 
stroyed, with abundance of plate and rich efiects. 

On the 16th, Sir Clondesley Shovel destroyed all the 
yeiiels that could not be cleared, and brought away 1 10 
braas cannons, with inunense wealth, and arrived safe in 
England on the 7th November following. 

Sir John Borlase Warren, with three shipt of the line, 
fist frigates, and one sloop of war, encountered the Brest 
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squadron, destined to land forces in Ireland, consisting of 
one first-rate, eight frigates, a schooner, and a brig, off 
the North West coast of that country. After a smart 
engagement. Sir John captured the ship of the line, named 
La Hoche, and four frigates, being manned by troops, on 
board of one of which was M. Theobald Wolfe Tone. 
This victory, though not so brilliant as regards the number 
of ships captured, may be considered in its consequences, 
the most important of any acquired since the commence- 
ment of the war, the French being thereby prevented from 
annoying England in that part of her dominions which was 
undoubtedly, at the period in question, the most vulnerable 
point of attack. 

OCTOBBlt TBB TBZltTBBirTB. 

Coronation of Kinff Oswy, 643. — Henry the Fourth in" 
auguratedy 1399. — The Americans defeated in 
Upper Canada^ 1812. — The Emperor Napoleon 
landed at St» Helena, 1815. 

Oswy, eleventh King of Northumberland, was crowned 
tenth monarch ,of Britain, in 643, upon this day. He 
completely routed the Mercian prince, Penda, and Ethel- 
dred. King of the East Angles, November 6th, 673, and 
reigned with great glory for the term of thirtj'-three years. 
It was this monarch who decided the long contested point 
respecting the celebration of Easter, and he died February 
15ih, 670. He had espoused the daughter of Edwin of 
Northumberland, by whom he had two sons and two 
daughters. 

This being the festival of Edward the Confessor, Henry 
the Fourth was inaugurated at Westminster, with all the 
accustomed formalities, being then in his thirty-fourth 
year. The night previous to the ceremony, this prince 
lodged in the Tower of London, where he made his three 
sons, with several, sons of the nobility and others, to the 
number of fifty-six, Knights of the Bath. At the coro- 
nation, Henry was anointed with a pretended miraculous 
oil, said to have been conveyed by the Virgin Mary to 
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St. Thomaa a Becket, of Canterbar j. Immediately after 
the ceremoDy^ Prince Henry^ the king's son, then thirteen 
yean of age, wag created Prince of Wales, and the mc- 
cesflion of the crown limited to himielf, and his mae, and 
then to hit three younger brothers in succession. 



The Americans were defeated in Upper Canada by the 
forces of his Britannk; Bfajesty, in which action General 
Brock was killed. 



Sir George Cockbum arrived at St. Helena, where be 
landed his linperial prisoner. Napoleon Bonaparte. 

OCTOBBBi TBB TOUmTBBVTB. 

The BaUle of Hastings, 1066. 

By the first dawn of day the armies of Harold and Duke 
William were drawn up in array against each other. The 
former appeared in the center of his forces, leading his 
followers on foot, that his men might be more encouiafed 
on seeing their monarch exposed to an equality of danger. 
William fought on horseback, marching on his army, 
which moved forward in a body, singing the song of Ro- 
land, one of the famous chiefs of their country. The Nor- 
mans began the conflict by a discharge of arrows frcMU 
their cross bows, which at first galled and surprised the 
English, whose ranks being compact, those missiles did 
great execution. But as soon as they came to a closer 
encounter, the English, with their bills hewed down 
their adversaries, causing horrid slaughter. Confusion 
was spreading among the ranks, when William, who found 
himself on the brink ot destruction, hastened with a select 
band to the relief of his forces, whose presence restored 
the order of battle. The Norman prince was then seen in 
every place, endeavouring to force the ranks of the ene- 
my, and had three horses slain under him. At length, per- 
ceiving that the English line continued impenetrable, he 
pretended to give ground; which/ as he had expected* 
drew the enemy from their ranks, when he was instantly 
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ready to take advantage of their disorder. Upon a signal 
given, the Normans returned to the charge with greater 
fury than before, broke through the English troops, and 
pursued them to a rising ground. It was in that extremity 
Harold was observed flying from rank to rank, rallying 
and inspiring his troops with vigour ; and although he had 
toiled during the whole day until night fall, in front of 
his Kentish men, he still seemed unabated in force or cou- 
rage, keeping his troops steady to the post of honour. 
Once more, therefore, the victory seemed to turn against 
the Normans, who fell in great numbers; so that the 
fierceness and obstinacy of that memorable battle was 
often renewed by the courage of the leaders, whenever 
that of the soldiers began to slacken. Fortune at length 
determined a victory that valour was unable to decide, for 
Harold when making a furious onset at the head of his 
troops, against the heavy Norman infhntry, was shot 
through/ the head by an arrow, and his two valiant bn> 
thers fighting at his side, shared the same fate. He then 
fell, still firmly grasping his sword, amidst heaps of the 
slain, so that after the battle the royal corpse could hardly 
be distinguished among the dead. From the moment of 
Harold's death, all courage seemed to forsake the English, 
who gave ground on every side, and were pursued with 
great slaughter by the victorious Normans. Thus, after a 
battle which was fought from mom till sunset, the invader 
proved successful, and the English crown became the re- 
ward of victory. There fell nearly fifteen thousand Nor- 
mans, while the loss of the vanquished was yet more con- 
siderable, besides that of the king and his two brothers. 
The next day the body of Harold was conveyed to Wil- 
liam, who generously restored it. without ransom, to hii 
afflicted mother. 

oovoaan tbs Ttanrnmrtiu 

James Francis Edward, Prinee of Wales, christened, 

1688. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, son of James 
the Second, was christened at the Chapel Royal of Stv 
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Jamei^ by the name of James Francis Edward, his HoIh 
ness the Pope being represented by his Nuncio, standing 
as godfather, and the Queen Dowager for godmother. 
The depositions of forty persons of honour and probity, 
as to the identy of the princess birth, twenty-three being 
Protestants, were taken and duly enrolled in the Court of 
Chancery. 



»^^^^y^^^Mtf»^^ 
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Martyrdom of Ridley and Latimer^ l556.^^Deaih of 
Sir Philip Sidney, 1686. — Defeat of the Ameri- 
cans by Marquis Comwallia, 1779. 

Bishops Ridley and Latimer suffered October 16, 1555, 
at Oxford, two pillars of the church, and ornaments of 
human nature, as amiable in their lives, as glorious io 
their martyrdoms. Ridley was bom in Northumberland, 
and received the first rudiments of his education at New- 
castle, from whence he gradually rose to be the bead o( 
Pembroke College, where he received the title of doctor 
of divinity, and was afterwards appointed diaplain to 
Henry the Eighth, and Bishop of Blochester. Upon the 
accession of Edward the Sixth, he was translated to the 
see of London, and in the first instance partly converted 
by reading Bertram's book on " The Sacrament," and his 
conferences ^ith Archbishop Cranmer and Peter Martyr. 
When Edward the Sixth died, and Mary succeeded, 
Bishop Ridley was immediately marked out as an object 
for slaughter. He was first sent to the Tower, and after- 
wards to Oxford, where he was consigned to the common 
prison of Bocardo, with Cranmer and Latimer. The lat- 
ter bishop was son of Hugh Latimer, of Thirkelston, in 
Leicestenhire, and at the age of fourteen was sent to the 
University of Cambridge, where he entered into.the study 
of the sdiolastic divinity of the day, having been from 
principle a zealous observer of the Romish superstitbns of 
the time, till Thomas Bilney explained the ground work of 
his faith, which interview completed Latimer^s conversion. 
The tenets of Lutheranism once establislied, he becamo 
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a&itious to iaculcate knowledge in others, and commenced 
public preacher, and private instructor in the University. 
Havino^ preached before King Henry the Eighth, at 
Windsor, he was summoned before Cardinal Wobey on a 
plea of heresy, but being a strenuous supporter, of the 
king's supremacy in opposition to that uf the Pope, he 
obtained, through the favour of Lord Cromwell, the liv- 
ing of West Kingston, in Wiltshire. For his sermons 
against purgatory, the immaculate conception, and the 
worship of images, Latimer was cited to appear before 
Warham, Archbishop of Canterbury, and John, Bishop of 
London, and required to subscribe to certain articles, with 
which he complied, as they were not of importance, as re- 
garded his belief. He in consequenee escaped his perse- 
cutors on that occasion, and through the interest of power- 
ful friends, he became Bishop of Worcester, in which 
function he qualified or explained away most of the Papal 
ceremonies; and continued in that active employment 
until the act passed respecting the Six. Articles, when, to 
preserve an unsullied conscience, be, as well as Dr. Shax- 
ton. Bishop of Salisbury, resigned. Latimer remained 
a prisoner in the Tower till the coronation of Edward the 
Sixth, when he was again called into actionj and preached 
at London before the young king, seeming to entertain a 
prophetic view of what i^ould happen to the church in 
Mary's reign, and that he should suffer death for main- 
taining the faith. 

Soon after Mary's accession, a messenger was sent to 
sununon Latimer to town, and there is reason to believe 
that it was intended he should escape ; however^ after a 
long confinement in the Tower, he was sent to Oxford 
with Cranmer and Ridley, and imprisoned till October ; 
the principal object of his prayers being three — ^namely, 
that he might remain steadfast to the doctrine he had pro- 
fessed ;-r-that God would once more restore his gospel to 
England, and preserve the Lady Elizabeth to ascend the 
throne ;— all which events happened. While he stood at 
the stake with Doctor Ridley, and fire was communicating 
to the faggots, Latimer raised his eyes to heaven, and 
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exclaimed: << God u faithfol, who doth not waSer at to be 
tempted beyond oar strength/' His body was penetrated 
by the fire, when blood flowed abmidantly from his heart, 
as if to rerify the desire he had expressed, ** thai 
his hearths blood might be dbed in defence of the Gos> 
pel." 

The all-accomplished and gallant Sir Philip Sidney, 
fell at the battle of Zutphen, on which occanon hie dispby* 
ed the true feelings of chivalric humanity. While snfTer- 
ing excessive anguish and thirst from the effects of hb 
wound at the moment when liquor was tendered to him, a 
poor disabled soldier chanced to be carried by, who eyeing 
the bottle with an eager glance^ the brave Sir Sidney re- 
fused the proffered draught, exclaiming, ** Carry the 
liquor to him, that poor fellow stands more in need of it 
than myself." Soon after which, Sir Philip surrendered 
up his soul : an example of magnanimous forbearance, that 
claimed the plaudits of his brethren in arms, and the heart- 
felt regrets of his sovereign, Elizabeth. 

In 177^9 Comwallis embarked, along with Sir Henry 
Clinton, to lay siege to Charlestown. The place wss 
vigorously defended ; but at length the enemy were con* 
strained to yield lo British valour. Upon the surrender of 
this important place, Cornwallis received the command of 
South Carolina, with 4,000 men under him. Elated with 
the capture of Burgoyne and hts army^ General Gates was 
eager to engage Comwallis. Accordingly, he took his 
station at Campden, with about 3,600 men. Lord Com- 
wallis advancal to meet him with an inferior number. 
On the morning of the 16th of October, the armies en- 
gaged. A severe action ensued; but th^ British, having 
recourse to the bayonet, the battle waa soon decided. 
The enemy were pursued nearly twenty miles: and, 
besides those who fell, 1,000 were taken, with seven pieces 
of cannon, and the greater part of their baggage. 
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Death o/Ethelstan, 941, *^Battle of Durham ^ 1346. 

Ethelstan, son of Edward^ proved a magnanimous 
King, and was courted by most of the princes of Europe. 
He vanquished the Danes and drove them into Northum- 
berland, subdued Wales and rendered it tributary ; after 
^hich, Cornwall and the Isles of Scilly were by this mo- 
narch annexed to the English crown. It was during the 
present reign, that Guy Earl of Warwick flourished, who 
slew Colebrand the Danish Goliah ; and at the same pe<- 
riod the Bible was translated into English. Ethelstan 
reigned eighteen years, when he died at Gloucester, and 
was buried at Malmsbury. 



While Edward the Third teas engaged against the 
French, the King of Scotland entered England at the head 
of an army of fifty thousand men, with a view to draw 
the English monarch from pursuing the siege of Calais. 
To oppose the Scots, who had advanced to Durham, 
Queen Philippa' took the command of the troops hastily 
collected, and proceeded with great expedition to meet the 
enemy, who she this day encountered at NeviFs Cross, near 
Durham, where the Scotch were completely overthrown, 
and David, their monarch, subsequently led captive to 
London, twenty thousand of the enemy being slain on that 
momentous occasion. The Scotch monarch, although he 
had two spears hanging in his body, his leg almost in- 
curably lacerated, and his sword beat from his hand, 
refused to surrender to the governor of Roxborough 
Castle, at the same time striking him in the visage with 
his gauntlet so fiercely, as to knock out two of his teeth. 
The governor, however, whose name was Copeland, con- 
veyed David from the field, but refusing to yield up his 
captive to Queen Philippa, who had remained at' New- 
castle duripg the couflict, he repaired to Calais in order 
to excuse himself for such non-acquiescence, when Edward 
rewarded him with ^ve hundred pounds a year in land, and 
made him a Knight Banneret. 



^ ^^^/>#^*>r#i»^#^ 
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OCTOMMtL TBB XKIBTVBMTBa 

Sunday SparU tolerated. 

» 

The declaration was published this day^ wheieby wakes, 
or the feasts of the dedication of churches, with other law- 
ful sports and recreations, after divine service on the sab- 
bath, were revived, that document being read aloud m alt 
the churches of the kingdom. This declaration having 
created great murmurs among the puritans, they were per- 
secuted throughout England, when the Bishop of Win- 
chester appointed an oath to be taken by churchwaidens 
that no one whatsoever should escape their strict enquiries 
and examination. 

OCTOBXlt TBB 



Death of King John, 1216. — Newcastle taken by Storm, 

1644. 

King John was assembling a considerable army with a 
view to make one great effort for the British crown ; and 
at the head of a large body of troops resolved to penetrate 
into the heart of the kingdom. Actuated by that resolu- 
tion, he departed from Lynn, which, for its fidelity, he 
had distinguished by many marks of royal favour, and 
directed his route towards Lincolnshire. The King's road 
lay along the shore, which was overflowed at high water; 
but not aware of that circumstance, or being ignorant of 
the tides of the place^ he lost all his carriages, treaaure, 
and baggage, owing to the influx, while he himself escaped 
with the greatest difficulty, and arrived at the Abbey of 
S winsteady where grief for the losses he had sustained, and 
the distracted state of his affairs, threw him into a fever, 
which soon appeared to be fatal. On the following day, 
being unable to ride on horseback, John was conveyed to 
the castle of Seaford, and from thence removed to Newark, 
where, after having made his will, he died in the fi Ay- 
first year of his age, and the eighteenth of his reign. The 
(character of thiff monster is too strongly marked in every 
transaction of his life to leave the smallest necessity for 
disentangling it from the ordinary occurrences of his 
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reign, which proved destructive to the people^ and ruin- 
ous to himself. He left two legitimate sons ; Henry, his 
successor to the throne, then only nine years of age, and 
Richard, about seven. He had also three daughters, Jane, 
married to Alexander, King of Scotland ; Eleanor, to the 
Earl of Pembroke; and Isabella, to the Emperor Frederic 
the Second : his illegitimate children were numerous, but 
are not named in history. 



. The city of Newcastle was taken by storm and plun- 
dered by the Scots, and, on the 27th following, the castle 
also surrendered. 

OCTOBBlt TBB TWWTXSTB. 

Death of Malcolm^ King of Scotland, 

Malcolm, King of Scotland, succeeded to the throne on 
the death of the usurper Macbeth, and proved a gallant 
and virtuous prince. He espoused the sister of Edgar 
Atheling, heir to the English crown, and proved success- 
ful against William the Conqueror, whom he brought to 
terms for Edgar and his adherents. Having visited the 
court of William Rufus, to require a redress of grievances, 
being treated with contempt, he returned full of indigna- 
tion to Scotland, and raised an army to avenge the insult. 
In his subsequent attempt on England, Malcolm was 
treacherously killed at the siege of Alnwick Castle, where 
the keys being brought to him at the end of a spear, in 
token of the surrender, the point of a lance was thrust into 
his eye by the Earl of Northumberland, from hence that 
aneient family acquired the name of (Perce-eye) Percy. 
At the same time fell Malcolm's sons, and three days after 
Queen Margaret, their mother, died of grief. 

OCTOBBlt TBB T WBHTT^niVST- 



Battle of Agincourty 1415. — Engagement off Trafalr 

gar^ 1805. 

The French were resolved to impede Henry's retreat; 

R 
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and, therefore, when he had pasted tbemiaD riTerofTer* 
his at Blangiy he was surprised to obserre Iroai te 
heights, the whole French force, drawn ap in the phns 
of Agincourt, so posted, that it was impoonble lor fun to 
proceed on his march without coming to an engagtaieDt. 
No situation could be more unfavoorable than Ibt in 
which Henrj then found himself. , His annj was willed 
by disease; the soldiers spirits were worn down wiik &• 
tigue, destitute of provisions, and discoaraged bj their 
retreat. .Their whole body amounted but to nineUMnand 
men, who were to sustain the shock of an enemy soioaBt'- 
ing nearly to ten times their number, headed by expert ge- 
nerals, and plentifully supplied with provisions. Sodi a 
disparity, while it defHressed the English, raised tbe 
courage of the French in proportion ; and so confidoit 
were the latter of success, that they began to treat for the 
ransom of their prisoners. Henry, on the other hand, 
though sensible c^his extreme danger, omitted no draun- 
stance that might tend to better his situation. Am tbe 
enemy was so much superior, he drew up bis army on a 
narrow ground, between two woods, which ^oaided each 
flank, and patiently expected, in that position, tbe attack 
of his adversaries. . 

The Constable of France was at the bead of one army, 
and Henry himself, with Edward Duke of York, com- 
manded the other. For a time both bodies, as if afraid to 
begin, kept silently gazing at each otlier, neither being 
willing to bceak their ranks by making the onset, which 
Henry perceiving, with a cheerful countenance, cried oat, 
** My friends, since they will not begins it is oun to set 
them an example ; come on, and may the blessed Trinity 
be our protection." Upon this, the whole army set for- 
wards with a shout, while the French still continoed to 
vfiBiit their approach with intrepidity. The English arehen, 
who had long been famous for their skill, first discharged 
a shower of arrows, three feet long, which did vast exe- 
cution. The French cavalry then advanced to resist those 
two hundred bowmen who had lain till then concealed, 
when rising on a sudden they let fly their missiles among 
them; and product such a confusidn, that the archers 
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threw by their arrows, atid rushing in, fell upon the French 
sword in hand. The latter at first repelled the assailants, 
who were enfeebled by disease ; but they soon made up 
the defect by their valour, and resolving to conquer or 
die, burst in upon thq enemy with such impetuosity, that 
the French were soon obliged tu give way*. In the mean 
time a body of English horse, which had been concealed 
in a neighbouring wood, rushed out, flanked the French 
infantry, and a general disorder began to ensue. The 
first line of the. enemy being routed, the second began to 
march up to interrupt the progress of victory, when Henry 
alighted froln his horse, presented himself to the enemy 
with an undaunted countenance, and, at the head of his 
men, fought on foot, encouraging some and assisting 
others. Eighteen French cavaliers resolved to kill the Eng- 
lish monarch or die in the attempt, rushing from the ranks 
together, advanced, and one of them, stunned Henry with 
a blow from has battle^xe. They then fell upon the King 
in a body, who was upon the point of sinking beneath 
their united efibrts,' when David Gam, a valiant Welshman, 
aided by two of his conntr3rmen, came up tp the prince's 
assistance^ and soon turned the attention of the assailants 
from him upon thanselves. Henry had by that time re- 
covered his senses, and fresh troops advancing to his relief, 
the eighteen French cavaliers were «]ain; upon which 
he knighted the Welchmen who had so gallantly fought 
in his defence. The heat of the engagement still in- 
creasing, Henry's courage also augmented, and the most 
dangerous situation was that where he then fought 
in person. His brother^ who had been stunned by a 
blow, fell at his feet; and while the King was piously 
endeavouring' to succour him, he received another stroke 
stroke, himself^ which threw him upon his knees. Henry 
soon recovered, and led on his troops with fresh aldour, 
who ran headlong nipon the enemy, and put them into 
such disorder, that their leaders could never after bring 
them to the charge. The Duke of AIen9on, who com- 
manded the second line, seeing his forces fly, resolved by 
one desperate attempt to retrieve Uie fortune of the day, 
or fall in the struggle. Therefore runninp v, 

R 2 
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and crying aloud, that he was the Dake of Alen^on, he 
discharged such a blow on bis head, that it carried awaj 
part 01* the King's helmet ; while in the mean timeHenrj, 
not having been able to ward off the stroke, returned it, 
by levelling the Duke with the ground^ ifvho was aooa 
killed by the surrounding crowd, as all the King^s efforts 
to save him proved ineffectual. Thus were the French 
entirely overthrown, and their numbers being craoded 
into a very narrow space, were incapable either of ilying 
or making any resistance^ so that the field was covered 
with hillocks of the slain. After all appearance of oppo- 
sition had subsided, the English had leisure to make pri- 
soners ; and having advanced with uninterrupted snccev 
to the open plain, they there saw the remains of the French 
rear guard, which still maintained a show of opposition. 
At the same time an alarm was heard behind, proceeding 
from a number of peasants, who had fallen upon the 
English baggage, and were putting those who guarded it 
to the sword. Henry, therefore, seeing the enemy on all 
sides, began to entertain apprehensions for his prisoners, 
the number of whom exceeded even that of his army, and 
in consequence thought it necessary to issue general orden 
for putting the whole to the sword ; but discovering the 
certainty of hi 4 victory he stopped the slaughter, and thus 
rescued a great many from their fate. The cruelty tar* 
nishikl the glory which his victory would otherwise have 
acquired ; it must, however, be remembered, that all the 
heroism of that age was tinctured with barbarity. 

A few moments before the action commenced, Loid 
Nelson conveyed the sentence by telegraph to the fleet — 
*' England expects every man will do his duty ;" the load 
and repeated cheering with which this was received, was 
a convincing proof that such an injunction was needless. 

At noon precisely the action commenced, by the Fou- 
geux and Monarca opening fire on the Royal Sovereign. 
The following is an extract from the log — ** 12 1(^ Royal 
Sovereign opened fire on the enemy's centre— 12 13, 
answered 16 general — 12 20, Royal Sovereign, at the 
head of the larboard division, broke the enemy's line 
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astern of a Spanish three-decker, and engaged her to lee- 
ward, being followed by the Mars, Belleisle, andTonnant, 
who engaged their respective opponents — 12 25, opened 
our fire on the enemy — 12 28, Victory, at the head of the 
starboard division opened her fire on the enemy — 12 30, 
engaging both sides in passing through the enemy's line, 
astern of a Spanish two-decker (£1 Monarca) — J 2 45, 
fell foul of by the French two-deck ship L'Aigle, whibt 
hauling to the wind, oar fore-yard locking with her main 
one, kept up a brisk fire both on her, on our starboard 
bow, and a Spanish two-decker (El Monarca) on the 
larboard-bow, at the same time receiving and returning 
fire with a Spanish two-decker (Bahama) on the larboard 
quarter, and receiving the fire of a Spanish two-decker 
^St. Juan Nepomuceno), athwart our stern, and a French 
two-decker (La Swiftsure) on the starboard quarter. The 
action soon after became general. At one, the main and 
mizen top-masts fell over the starboard side; main-top sail 
and top-gallant-sail caught fire — 1 5, the master, and 
1, 11, the captain fell ; still foulof L'Aigie; and keeping 
up a brisk fire from the main and lower decks; quarter- 
deck, poop, and forecastle, being nearly cleared by the 
enemy's musquetry, chiefiy from troops on board L'Aigle 
— 1 10, the jib-boom was shot away — I 40; L'Aigledropt 
astern, under a raking fire from us as she fell ofi*; our ship 
at this time quite unmanageable, from braces, bow-lines; 
&c. shot away — I 45, L'Aigle was engaged by the De- 
fiance — 2 5, she struck. On the smoke clearing up, ob- 
served several of the enemy's ships had struck. Fired 
several shots at £1 Monarca, our first opponent, when she 
struck — 3, sent an officer and party of men to take pos- 
session of her — 3 6, the ship being ungovernable, ivnd in 
danger of falling on board of Tonnant, Temeraire, and 
prizes, made (3 18) toSirius, put out boats and sent them 
a-head to tow, towed and swept the ship clear of them, 
received prisoners fi*om our prizes-— 4 5, answered 101 — 
4 10, opened our fire on Hve French ships making off to 
windward, the stemmost of which was cut off, and struck 
to the Minotaur — 5 7, the firing ceased, thirteen sail of the 
enemy's ships making off to leeward, four of their line to 
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wiDdward^-5 20, amwercd 99 geoenil— ^ 30, took pot* 
sMtioD of El Balwmay Spanish 74. Son-foty one of the 
pruses sunk, another blew up." Thus far the log; an 
eye-'MritDeaa mentionf , " that whilst engaged wiUi the 
five ships in this situation, L'Aigle twice attempted to 
board us, and hove several grenades into our lower deck, 
which burst, and wounded several of our people most 
dreadfully; she likewise set fire to our fore-chains; our 
fire was so hot that we soon drovo them from the lower 
deck; after which, our people took the eoins out, and 
elevated their guns so as' to tear her decks and sides to 
pieces ; when she got clear of us, she did not retom a 
single shot, whilst we raked her; her starboard quarter was 
entirely b«iten in, and, as we afterwards learned, 400 
har9 de combat, so that she was an easy conquest for the 
Defiance, a fresh ship; we were wM matohed, she being 
the best manned ship in the combined, and we in the 
British fleet. Unfortunately situated as we were, I hare 
no doubt she would have struck, had we been able to fol* 
low and engage her for a quarter 'of an hour longer ; but 
had we been fairly alongside of her, half an hour would 
have decided the contest, for I must say, 1 was aaloniriied 
at the coolness and undaunted bravery dhspWyed by our 
gallant and veteran crew, when surrounded by five enemy's 
ships, and for a length of time unassisted by any of oar's. 
Our loss, as might be expected, was considerable, and fell 
chiefly on our prime seamen, who were foremost in distin- 
guishing themselves; 28, including the captain, master, 
and midshipman, were killed outright ; and 127 wounded, 
including the captain of marines, who had eigfat balls in 
his bodyf and his right arm shot off before he quitted the 
deck. The boatswain and five midshipmen were badly 
wounded, and about 40 more slightly, so as not to be in- 
capable of duty ; 19 of the wounded had already died be-- 
fore we left Gibraltar. 1 consider myself as very fortunate 
in having escaped unhurt, as our class suffered so severely. 
Our second lieutenanf, myself, and eight men, formed the 
party that took possession of the Monaroa ; we remained 
till the morning without farther assistance, or we should 
most probftbly have saved her, though she had suffered 
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ntuth 'more than ourselves; we kept pos$ession of hec, 
however^ for four days, in the most dreadful -weather, 
when, having rolled away all her masts, and bein^ in 
danger of immediately sinking or running on shore, we 
were fortunately saved by the Leviathan, with all but 
160 prisoners, who were afraid qf getting in tb^ boats. • ^ 

*^ I can assure you, I felt not the least fear of death 
during the action, which 1 attribute to the general con* 
fidence of victory which I saw all around me ; but, in the 
prize, when I was in danger of, add had time to reflect 
upon the approach of death, either from the rising of the 
Spaniards updn so small a number as we were .composed 
of, or, what latterly appeared inevitable, from the vio- 
lence of the storm, - 1 was most eertainly afraid, . and, at 
one time,. when the ship made three feet water In ten mi* 
nutes, when our people were almost lying drdnk upon 
deck, when the Spaniards, coinpletely worn out "with 
fatigue, woukl no longer work at the only chain-pump 
left serviceable, when I saw the fear of immediate death 
so strongly depicted in the countenances of all around me, 
I wrapped myself up to a union jack, and lay down upon 
deck for a short time, quietly awaiting the approach of 
deathj But the love of life soon after again roused me, 
and, after great eKertioQs on the part of the British and 
Spanish officers, who^had joined together for the mutual 
preservation of their lives, we got the ship before the 
wind, determined to run her on shote; this was at mid*^ 
night ; but, at day-light in the morning, the weathet being 
more moderate, and having again gained upon the water* 
we hauled our wind, perceiving a thr^e decker (El Kayo) 
dismasted, but wiih Spanish colours up, close to leeward 
of us. The Leviathan, the first Brititdi ship we had seen 
for the last thirty hours, seeing this, bore d^wn, and firing 
a shot a-head of us, the R»yo struck without returning a 
gun." V 

Among the numerous statements that have appeared re« 
lative to the last moments of the lamented Nelson, the 
following facts may be relied on, as they have been au- 
thenticated by Mr.Beatty, the surgeon, and -Mr. Bourke, 
the purser of the Victory, who were engaged near his lord- 
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ifaip's penon from the time be received the fatal wound til 
he expired. 

About the middle of the action Lord Nelfion was upon 
thequarter-decky where he had resolved to take his slatioo 
during the whole of the battle, A few minutes before he 
was wounded, Mr. Bourke was near him ; he looked sted« 
fastly at him, and said, *' Bourke, I expect every man to 
be at his station." Mr. Bourke took the hint, and went 
to his proper station in the cockpit. 

At this time his lordship's secretary, Mr. Scott, who was 
not, as has been represented, either receiving directions 
from him, or standing by him, but was communicating 
some orders to an officer at a distant part of the quarter- 
deck, was cut almost in two by a cannon shot. He ex- 
pired instantly, and was thrown overboard. Lord Nelson 
observed the act of throwing his secretary overboard, and 
said, as if doubtful, to a midshipman who was near bho, 
** Was that Scott?" The midshipman replied, he heliered 
it was. He exclaimed, *^ Poor fellow 1" 

He was now walking the quarter-deck, and was about 
three yards from the stern, the space he generally walked 
before he turned back. His lordship was in the act of 
turning on the quarter-deck, with his face towards the 
enemy, when he was mortally wounded in the left breast 
by a musket ball, supposed to have been fired from the 
mizen-top of the Redoubtable, French ship of the line, 
which the Victory had attacked early in the battle. 

He instantly fell. In the hurry of the battle, which was 
then raging in its greatest violence, even the fall of the 
commander did not interrupt the business of the quarter- 
deck. Two sailors, who were near his lordship, raised him 
in their arms, and carried him to the cockpit. He was 
immediately laid upon a bed, and the following is the 
substance of the conversation which took place in the 
cock-pit, between his lordship. Captain Hardy, Mr. Bourke, 
and Beatty. 

Upon seeing him brought down, Mr. Bourke imme- 
diately ran to him. *^ I fear," he said, ^' your lordship is 
wounded." — ^'^ Mortally! mortally!" — "I hope not, my 
dear lord ; let Mr. Beatty examine your wounds."— •<< It 
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h of no use," exclaimed the dying Nelson; " he had better 
attend toothers." 

Mr. Beatty now approached to examine the wound« 
His lordship was raised up ; and Beatty, whose attention 
was anxiously fixed upon the eyes of his patient, as an in- 
dication the most certain when a wound is mortal, after a 
few moments glanced his eyes on Bourke, and expressed 
his opinion in his countenance. Lord Nelson turned to 
Bourke, and said, " Tell Hardy, to come to me." — 
Bourke left the cock-pit. Beatty now said, " Suffer me, 
my lord, to probe the wound with my finger — I will give 
you no pain." Lord Nelson pernaitted him, and passing 
his left hand round his waist, he probed it with the fore 
finger of his right. 

When Bourke relumed into the cock-pit with Captain 
Hardy, Lord Nelson told the latter to come near him.— 
" Kiss me. Hardy," he exclaimed .^—Captain Hardy kissed 
his cheek. — " I hope your lordship,"' he said, ** will still 
live to enjoy your triumph." — " Never, Hardy," he ex- 
claimed ; " I am dying — I am a dead man all over — 
Beatty will tell you so — bring the fleet to an anchor — you 
have all done your duty — God bless you." Captain 
Hardy now said, " I suppose Collingwood, my dear lord, 
is to command the fleet?" — ** Never T exclaimed he, 
•* whilst I live;"*^ — meaning, doubtless, that, that so long 
as his gallant spirit survived, he would never desert his 
duty. 

What passed after this was merely casual : his lord- 
ship's last words were to Mr. Beatty, whilst he was ex- 
piring in his arms, " I could have wished to have lived to 
enjoy this; but God's will be done."— «« My lord," ex- 
claimed Hardy, " you die in the midst of triumph.'' — - 
•* Do I, Hardy?"— He smiled faintly—" God be praised!" 
— These were his last words before he expired. 
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Lord Malmshury despatched to negotiate peace toith 

FrancBy 1796. 
Lord Malmsbury was appointed minister plenipoten 
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iiary from the court of LondoD, to negociate a peace with 
the executive goyemment of France, and arrived this day 
at Paris; where bia lordihip was met by ao immense 
concourse of people a league distant from the French ca- 
pitaly who were so anxious for a termination of hostttitiesy 
that with difficulty they could be restrained from taking 
the horses from the carriage in order to draw him tr'roBi- 
phantly into the city. 
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Massacre of the Protestants in Ireland, 1641. — Battle 

of Edge-Hill, 1642. 

The cruel rebellion and massacre of the Protestants 
throughout Ireland, this day took place, which was first 
incited by the rebellious Scots having suggested (hat a 
plan was set on foot for totally extirpating the Catholics 
of that country, who constituted nine parts in ten of the 
whole population. At the commencement, no design had 
been entertained of murdering the English ; but meeting 
with greater opposition than had been expected, <he Irish 
surprised and assassinated more than 10,000 souls in cold 
blood. The English rebels had the audacity to charge 
King Charles the First as having instigated that rebellion 
against himself, whereby they endeavoured to render that 
persecuted monarch odious to his subjects ; and the vile 
insinuation was actually productive of very pernicious 
consequences to that ill-fated prince. 

- From the commencement of that sanguinary affair, this 
23rd instant until the 1st of March ensuing, 1M,000 Pro- 
testants were cruelly butchered; and by the 1 5th Septem- 
ber of 1643, above 300,000 perished in cold blood, or 
were desttoyed and expelled tlieir homes. 

October the 2Srd chancing to fall upon a Sunday, about 
two in the afternoon began the famous battle of Edge-hill, 
near Keynton, in Warwickshire, where the royal horse 
beat the Parliamentarian cavalry out of the fieM ; but, 
continuing the pursuit too far, the King's infantry remajn* 
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ed exposed to the enemy's foot, who were very numerous* 
The army of Charles, however, maintained its ground, till 
night parted the combatants, when either army retired 
from- the field; and on the following day, both sides 
claimed. the victory, and offered up a thanksgiving, neither, 
however, thinking fit to renew the conflict. On the king's 
side there fell its general, the Earl of Lindsey; Lord Au- 
bigney, son of the Duke of Lenox, and Sir Edmund 
Verney, the standard-bearer. On the side of the rebels, 
the only individuals of note slain were Lord St. John, of 
Bletsho, and Colonel Charles Essex. With regard to the 
number of officers and common men who fell, the accounts 
widely differ, but they, in all probability, amounted to 
1600 or 2000 souls on both sides. Lord Willoughby, 
son of the Earl of Lindsey, was made prisoner, while in 
the* act of endeavouring to rescue his father. The King's 
standard, which had been captured, was subsequently 
rescued by Captain John Smith, who was knighted for the 
gallant deed, and constituted standard-bearer. Lord 
lloUis affirms, "That Oliver Cromwell, who was quartered 
at a village near at nand with a troop of horse, kept out 
of the field at the battle of Keynton, and excused himself 
hy saying that he could not find the army, nor be directed 
by his ear, though the ordnance was heard twenty or 
thirty miles off." 

OCTOBBlt TBB TlV'BirTT-FOirB.TH* 

Death of Queen Jane Seymour^ 1537. — The Scotch 
Bishops cited uy the Presbytery of Edinburgh^ 1638. 

Jane Seymour, wife of Henry the Eighth, gave birth 
to h prince, but died two days after, as she had been 
compelled to suffer the Cesarean operation, which was 
the first attempt of that nature resorted to in this coun- 
try. Queen Jane was subsequently interred in the choir 
of the chapel of Windsor. 

The Presbytery of Edinburgh cited the Bishops to 
appear as criminals at the ensuing general assembly to 
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be held at Glasgow, on the 2i8t November, when the 
members met, consisting of 200 commissioners ; some of 
whom, althoogh unable to read or write, were called 
apon to decide on points of heresy, and condemn the 
tenets of Arminians. 






Deaihso/Kifuf Stephen, 1154; of Geoffrey Chaucer ^ 
1400 ; of King George the Second, 1760. — Jubilee 
celebrated thraughoui the British Empire, 1809. 

Stephen alarmed at the power and popularity of his 
yoang rival, Henry the Second, tried every method to 
anticipate the purpose of his invasion, by depriving him 
of a succession he so earnestly sought to acquire. He 
had convoked a council in London, where he proposed 
his own son Eustace, a weak prince, as his associate in 
the government, as well as his successor. He had even 
expressed a desire of immediately proceeding to the co- 
ronation ; but was mortified on finding that the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury refused to perform that ceremony. 
It was then no time to prosecute his resentment, as lus 
rival had landed, and was making hasty strides to the 
throne ; wherefore, finding that Henry was advancing 
with such rapid progress, he marched with all possible 
dilip^ence to oppose him, at which period Henry was 
besieging Wallingford ; where, arriving in sight of his 
adversary, he rested his forces to prepare for battle. 
Thus situated, the two armies remained for some time 
within a quarter of a mile of each other, a decisive 
action being every day expected. While the opposing 
forces continued in anxious expectation, a treaty was set 
on foot, through the interposition of William, Earl of 
Arundel, for terminating the dispute without bloodshed; 
and the death of Stephen's son, which happened doriDg 
the course of the treaty, tended to facilitate its conclu- 
MOD. It was, therefore, agreed on all hands, that Ste* 
^lien should reign during his natural life, and that justice 
«)KMld be administered in his name ; and that Heiury> 
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on Stephen^s death, should sacceed to the crowo, and 
William, Stephen's remaining* son, inherit Boulogne and 
his patrimonial estate. After the assembled Barons had 
sworn to that treaty, which spread joy throug-hout the 
kingdom, Henry evacuated England, and Stephen re- 
turned to the peaceable enjoyment of his throne. This 
monarch's reign, however, soon after terminated in his 
death, which happened about a year after the treaty, at 
Canterbury, where he was interred according to some 
writers, while others s.tate that himself and his queen 
were buried at the monastery of Feversham in Kent. 

The fortune of many princes gives them, with poste- 
rity, the reputation of wisdom and virtue. Stephen 
wanted success in all his schemes but that of ascending 
the throne ; and consequently, his virtues and abilities 
remain problematical. If, however, we estimate them 
by the happiness of his subjects, they must appear in a 
very despicable point of view, as England was never 
more miserable than during his reign ; but if considered 
according to the standard of liis private conduct, few 
monarchs could boast more active, generous, and brave. 
Stephen's sole aim was to destroy a vile aristocracy that 
oppressed his subjects ; but the abilities of no man, how- 
ever politic or intrepid, were then sufficient to resist an 
evil that was too firmly supported by power. The faults, 
therefore, of this King^s reign may be entirely imputed 
to the ungovernable state of the people, while his vir- 
tues were unquestionably his own. 



Geoffrey Chancer fell sick in London, and died on the 
present day of the year 1400, in his t2nd year, with a 
kind of enviable philosophical composure, as appears 
from his song of " Flie from the Prese.*' He was buried 
in Westminster Abbey ; where, in 1556, a monument 
was erected to his memory by Nicholas Brigham, of 
Oxford, from a just regard for his talents. Chaucer left 
two sons, Thomas and Lewis ; the former of whom was 
Speaker of the House of Commons, in the reign of Henry 
the Fourth, and occupied several other high offices with 
great reputation and applause. 
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The private character of Chaucer appears to have 
been as amiable as his literary attainments were illas- 
trioas. Genteel and complaisant in his manners and 
address, and frank and liberal in his disposition, he was 
at once the fine gentleman, the easy companion, and the 
learned writer. 

On his poetical and other literary qoalifications, it 
would be superfluous to expatiate here. He was the 
father of English poetry, having unquestionably been 
the first who wrote original verses in his native tongue. 
Before Chaucer's period, all poetical compositions were 
confined to the French and Latin languages, or merely 
translations from them. He was also the first writer in 
England, to whom the appellation of a poet, in its ge- 
nuine dignity, can be, with any degree of propriety, 
applied, as be attempted every species of versification 
from the Epigrammatic to the Epic, and proved eminent- 
ly successful in every branch of the art. 



George the Second was bom October 30, 1683, 
created Prince of Wales October 4, 1714, espoused the 
princess Wilbelmina Carolina Dorothea of Bnuidenbargh 
^spach, 1761 ; he ascended the throne June 11, 1727» 
was deprived of his consort November 20, ITS?^ aged 
54; suppressed the rebellion in Scotland 1745, and 
expired suddenly at Kensington on the present day of 
the year 1760, aged 77) when he was succeeded by his 
grandson, eldest child of the deceased Frederick, Pnnce 
of Wales, under the title of George the Third, of blessed 
memory. 

A general Jubilee was this day celebrated throughout 
the British Empire, in consequence of his late Majesty 
King George the Third having entered upon the fiftieth 
year of his glorious reign. On that occasion a free pardon 
was granted to all deserters, and many crown debtors 
were also freed from imprisonment. 



^i»^^<a^^^»»»i»>» 
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TrecUy bettoeen Englaftd and France y 1656. 

Articles of Peace were ratified between the Common- 
wealth of England and the realm of 'france, which were 
duly proclaimed on the 8th November following. By the 
document in question, it was agreed that Cromwell should 
send 6,000 men to the assistance of the French in the Ne- . 
thcrlands against the Spaniards; that Dunkirk and Mar- 
dyke should be invested by their united forces, and when 
taken, put into possession of the En>glish, and that neither 
King Charles the Second or theprinces^ his brothers, 
should be permitted to reside in the territories of France. 
That alliance between Oliver Cromwell and France, 
laid the foundation for the subsequent prosperity of the 
latter kingdom, though it was observed that the Protector 
would not allow the French monarch to stile himself King 
of France in this treaty, and compelled him to affix his 
name after his own, as Protector of France as well as 
England. 

OCTOBfiR TBB TWSVTT-BBVBigrTB. 

Meeting between Richard the Second and Charles the 
Sixth otArdres, 1396. — Capture of Banbury) 1642. 
^Battle of Newbury, 1644. 

Richard sailed to France, where^ at the famous inter- 
view^ that took place with Charles the Sixths in 13969 
between Ardres and Guienne, the English monarch es* 
poused the Lady Isabel^ eldest daughter of the French 
king, on which occasion, in presence of many of thenobi? 
lity of ;both realms, he received the princess from the 
hands s)f her father, as a pledge of that peace and amity 
concluded between the two kingdonis. which was then 
agreed upon for twenty-nine years. 

Princess Isabel was between seven and eight years of 
age when she was committed to the care of the Duchess of 
Lancaster and Gloucester, who accompanied her to Calais, 
where she was solemqly married to King Richard, but in 
consequence of her extreme youth, the ceremony was not 
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consummated, Richard being subsequently dethroned tnl 
assassinated hj Boling broke, afterwards Henry the FourUi. 

Subsequent to the espousals of Richard the Second and 
Princess Isabel, the following tournament took place io 
London, which we extract, haying modernized the lan- 
guage from a rare work before quoted, namely, ** Honor 
Military and Civil,^' see fol. 160^. : — 

Richard the Second having heard with what magnifi- 
cence and pomp Queen Isabel of France had made her 
entry into Paris, thought fit to order a military triumph at 
London, wherein appeared sixty knights, and as many 
young ladies of his court sumptuously apparelled. At the 
head of this troop rode his majesty from the Tower of Lon* 
don to Smithfield, and passing through Cheapside, a pro- 
clamation was made, that on Sunday and Monday these 
knights would attend there to challenge all comers. For 
him that deserved best in the joust (if he were a stranger) 
the queen had prepared a crown of gold ; or if he chanced 
to be one of the sixty £nglish knights, he was awarded to 
receive a rich bracelet. 

This challenge, and the prizes to be obtained, were 
formally proclaimed by a king at arms in England, Scot- 
land, France, Flanders, Brabant, Henault, and Germany, 
whidi induced many persons of honour and reputation to 
repair to the English court. Among those strangers was 
William of Henault, Earl of Oye, a young prince who 
greatly delighted in feats of arms. 

The day of triumph being arrived. King Richard the 
Second and his queen, attended upon by the troops of men 
at arms, and ladies aforesaid, passed through London from 
the Tower to Smithfield. 

The first honour was awarded to the Earl of St. Paul, 
and among the English, the Earl of Huntingdon bore 
away the praise; after which the magnificent supper being 
ended, every one retired. The next day, at noon. King 
Richard himself, in complete armour, appeared in the field, 
being followed by the whole band of English knights. On 
the Friday following, the entire company was feaated by 
the Duke of Lancaster, after which the king and queen, 
accompaniecl by the Earls of Oye and St. Paul, in great 
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State rode to Windsor, M^here they were most sumptuously 
entertabed^ on which occasion the Earl of Oye received 
the order of the Garter. 



King Charles the First made himself master of Banbury 
Castle and Houghton House, after which his majesty de- 
spatched a proclamation to London, offering the rebels an 
unconditional pardon. On the following day the king 
marched his forces to Oxford, conveying with him 150 
stands of colours that had been captured from the Parlia- 
mentarians. 



The royal forces under the Earl of Northampton, not 
having joined King Charles, the- former was surrounded 
by the Parliament army in Newbury; but the royalists 
having maintained thfeir ground until night, effected a re- 
treat to Wallingford, without being pursued. Eight days 
after, Charles having joined Prince Rupert, the Earl of 
Northampton and Sir Marmaduke Langdale marched back 
to Dorring ton castle, near Newbury, and brought off the 
train of artillery that had been left there. In that affair 
the royalists lost 8,000 men, and the Parliament 2,600. 

OCTOtiUb TBH TWSirrr-BZOBTB. 

Death of Alfred, 900, — Coronation of Henry the Third, 
1206. — Defeat of the Dutch by Admiral Blake, 
1652.— Death of John Locke, 1704. 

King Alfred having by his vigilance and well-timed 
severity, given peace and total security to bis subjects, 
next strove to polish the country by arts, as he had pro- 
tected it by arms. He is stated to have drawn up a code 
of laws ; but those which remain to this day, under his 
name, seem to be only the statutes already practised in 
the country by his Saxon ancestors, and to which he 
probably accorded his sanction. The trial b|r juries 
with mulcts and fines for offences, by some ascribed to 
Alfred, are of much more ancient date. The care evinced 
by this great prince for the encouragement of learning*. 
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ctid not a little tend to improve the morali , and restnio 
Che barbaroiu habits of the people. On ascending the 
throne^ he found the English sunk into the greatest ig- 
norance and barbarisniy proceeding from the continoal 
disorders of the government, and the ravages of the 
Danes. He complained, that on his accession, be knew 
not one person south of the Thames, who eoold so much 
as inteipret the Latin service. To remedy such deficiency, 
Alfred invited over the most celebrated scholars from 
all parts of Europe ; and founded or at least re-established 
the University of Oxford, and endowed Jt with many pri* 
vileges. He furnished from his own example, the 
strongest incentives to study, and usually divided his 
time into three equal portions, one appropriated to sleep, 
and the lefecticm of his body, diet, and exercise ; another 
to the dispatch of public business; and the tbiid to 
study and devotion. 

Alfred made a considerable progress in the ^Eeient 
acquirements of grammar, rhetoric, philosophy, archi- 
tecture, and geometry. He was an excellent historian, 
understood music^ and was acknowledged to be the best 
Saxon poet of the age. He left several works behind 
him, some of which are extant to this day* He translated 
the Pastoral of Gregory the first; Boetius de Consolatiooe; 
and Bede's ElcclesiasUcal History , into the Saxon language 
Sensible that his illiterate subjects were not much sus- 
ceptible of speculative instruction, Alfred endeavoured 
to convey his morality by parables and stories ; and for 
that purpose is said to have translated from the Greek 
the Fables of Msop ; neither did he neglect the more 
mechanical arts of life. Prior to his time, the generality 
of the people made use of timber in building. Alfred, 
however, raised his palaces of bricks, and the nobili^, 
by degrees, began to imitate his example. He intro- 
duced and encouraged manufactures of all kinds ; and 
no inventor or improver of ingenious arts was suffered to 
go unrewarded. Even the elegancies of life were 
brought to him from the Mediterraoean ; and his sub- 
jects, by seeing those productions of the peaceful arts 
were taught to respect the virtues of justice and indu5tiy 
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by which alone they could be acquired. It was 
after a glorious reign of twenty-nine years, thus spent 
in the advancement of his subjects happiness, that 
this noble character died in the vigour of age, and 
full enjoyment of his faculties, a bright example to 
princes, and an ornament to human nature. To give 
a character of this prince, would only be to sum up 
those qualities which constitute perfection. Even vir- 
tues seemingly opposite were happily blended in his 
disposition ; persevering, yet flexible ; moderate, yet en- 
terprising ; just, yet merciful ; and stern in command, 
yet gentle in conversation. Nature, also, as if desirous 
that such admirable qualities of mind should be set off 
to the greatest advantage, had bestowed upon Alfred 
all bodily accomplishments ; vigour, dignity, and an en- 
gaging open countenance. In short, historians have 
taken such delight in describing this hero, as totally to 
have omitted the mention of his minor errors, which, 
doubtless, he must have possessed in consequence of his 
humanity. Alfred, by his wife £thel8witha, daughter 
of a Mercian Earl, had three sons and three dftughters. 
His eldest boy Edmund died without issue during his 
father's life-time. His third son, Ethelwald, inherited 
his father's love for letters, living a private life, and his 
son Edward succeeded him to the throne. 



An engagement took place between the fleet under 
Admiral Blake, and a Dutch squadron commanded by 
De Witt, upon the Kentish coast. In that decisive 
affair, the prowess of the.British hero was again signally 
manifested, as he captured the enemy's rear admiral, 
sunk two of his first rate men of war, and drove the re- 
sidue back to their own coast ; the English not having 
lost a single vessel. 

John Locke was descended from a genteel family in 
Somersetshire, but considerably reduced. His father had 
been bred to the law, but in the beginning of the civil 
commotions, took up arms in the service of Parliament. 
The son* was born at Warrington, near Bristol^ and at an 
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early ace sent to Westminster school^ where he remaitw 
ed till lie had attained his nineteenth year^ and then 
entered at Christ Church, where he soon distin^oished 
himself by the promptness of his ingenuity, and the yari-> 
ety and extent of his acquirements. 

Having taken his d^^rees, Locke commenced the stndy 
of physic, and resolved to practise at Oxford ; bat his 
success not being answerable to his expectations, he ac- 
cepted the ofler of the post of secretary to Sir Wiltiam 
Swan, who was appointed envoy to the court of Bran- 
denburgh, in 1664. Upon his return to England he 
found a patron in Lord Ashley, afterwards the celebrated 
Earl of Shaftsbury, and on that nobleman's being depri- 
ved of the seals, Locke, who had enjoyed his most unre- 
served confidence, fell into disgrace, but the Earl being 
president of the Board of Tra&, he was appointed se- 
cretary. 

In nS7, he became a member of a Literary Society at 
Amsterdam, composed of several celebrated characters, 
who met weekly to discourse on subjects of universal 
learning; and the same year finished his great work, 
which had at intervals engaged his attention during 
nine years, and put it to press on his arrival in England 
with the Princess of Orange, in February, 1689. Having 
been considered an innocent sufferer by the revolution, 
it is said Locke might have obtained a post of great im- 
portance, but was satisfied with the place of Commis- 
sioner of Appeals, worth about two hundred pounds a 
year. 

The health of our philosopher, which had never been 
good, proving very precarious, he had the happiness of 
attracting the notice of Sir Fnuicis Masham and his lady, 
who kindly offered him an apartment at Oaies, in Essex, 
which invitation he accepted, and in that social retire- 
ment, pursued his studies without interruption, the first 
fruit of which was his famous Treatise on Government, 
one of the best productions on that subject, which aoy 
language can afford. In 169.5, King William made him 
one of the Commissioners of Trade and Plantations, an 
office he retained &ve years, when feeling an asthma^ 
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which had long afflicted him^ beginning to subdue his 
vital powers, he resigned his place, and settled wholly 
at Oates. The approaching dissolution of Locke, though 
slow, was sure, and he prepared for the last scene with 
the calmness of a true philosopher. The day before his 
death, while Lady Masham was sitting by his bedside, 
he exhorted her to. regard this world, only as a state of 
preparation for a better ; adding, that he had lived long 
enough, and expressing his gratitude to God for the 
happiness which had fallen to his lot, he expired with- 
out a groan, this 28th of October, 1704; and was inter- 
red in the church of Oates, where a monument was 
erected to his memory, with a modest inscription written 
by himself. He died sincerely lamented by the good 
and wise, and his fame has suffered no diminution from 
the lapse of a century. 

Locke was so far from aifecting a studied gravity, that 
he frequently turned it into ridicule, on which occasion 
he used to admire and quote the famous maxim of Roche- 
foucault : " That gravity is a mysterious department of 
the body, in order to conceal the defects of the mind.'^ 



OGTOBBlt TBB TWBB'TT-BnrTB. 

Sir Walter Raleigh beheaded 9 1618. 

Sir Walter Raleigh, that immortal ornament of his 
country, was descended from an ancient and respectable 
family in Devonshire, and bom at Badley, in the same 
country. At the age of fourteen, he was placed at Oriel 
College, Oxford, where he distinguished himself by his 
genius and learning ; but the bent of his disposition 
inclining him to more active pursuits, at the age of 17 
he enlisted in a corps of gentlemen volunteers, destined 
to recruit the Hugonot army in France, which was com- 
manded by the gallant Coligny. After having initiated 
himself in the art of war, and a knowledge of all the 
modern languages, he returned from the continent to 
London, boasting every accomplishment that adorns the 
character of a gentleman. Having aspired to the favor 
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of his sovereign, Elizabeth, it was not long before fortune 
essentially befriended him in this respect. The qoeen 
taking the air, happened to arrive at a miry place, and 
was hesitating whether she should proceed or not; 
when Raleigh, who was probably on the watch to win 
a smile of royal regard, immediately divested himself of 
a handsome plush cloak, and spreading it on the gromd, 
the queen gently treading upon it, passed over »de and 
clean. So much gallantry from a man whose address, 
person, and wit were alike calculated to strike, could 
scarcely Cail making an impression upon Elizabeth. 

Soon after that adventure, Raleigh appeared at court, 
and met with a reception tending to flatter bis hopes, 
for, on that occasion, as a further exposition of his miod, 
he wrote with a diamond on a pane of glass, the follow- 
ing line : — 

'* FaiD would 1 dimb, yet fear I to falL" 
which Elizabeth converted into a couplet, hy adding: — 

" If thy JMart iail tbee, climb not at aU !" 

Raleigh was too quick not to interpret that poetic chal- 
lenge, and he saw it was his own fault if he <&i not 
rise ; wherefore, after obtaining a proper introdactioo, 
his own merit proved sufficient to accomplish the rest. 

On the accession of James the First, Raleigh e^q^eri- 
enced a short gleam of royal favor; but the characters of 
that prince and his subject were so opposite, that it wa^ 
impossible for their good understanding to continue per- 
manent. 

In 1616, he received a royal commission to explore 
the mines of Guiana. It was not, however, till July of 
the following year, that he was ready to sail ; in conse- 
quence of w£ach delay, his designs were betrayed to the 
Spaniards, and all his plans rendered unsuccessful. 
Young Raleigh, son of Sir Walter, fell in that affair: 
and to give the last stroke to his calamities, he wa5 
informed that the king had published a proclamation, 
requiring him and his officers to appear before the privy 
council, to answer for their conduct at St. Thome. This 
proceeding took place at the instance of Gondamar, the 
Spanish ambasisadpr, who thirsted for the blood of Ra- 
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leighy in consequence of the injuries he had done the 
Spanish nation : and James had neither the honor nor 
the courage to protect a man^ who was one of the most 
distinguished ornaments of his age. Sir Walter was 
therefore speedily arrested, and committed close prisoner 
to his own house in London; but foreseeing the event 
he endeavoured to escape ; and had only reached Green- 
wich, before he was seized, and committed to the Tower, 
where in mockery of all justice, and to the eternal in- 
famy of that reign, on the 29th of October following, 
he was brought into the court of King's Bench, where 
the record of his former judgment being read, after the 
lapse of so many years, he was sentenced to die, and the 
next morning, beheaded in Old Palace Yard. 

On the scaffold, Raleigh behaved like a hero and a 
Christian ; he vindicated his conduct in a most pathetic 
and eloquent speech, and then feeling the edge of the 
fatal instrument of death, observed with a smile, ^^ It is 
a sharp medicine, but a sure remedy for all woe/' 

The widow and children of this great character met 
with the basest ingratitude and ill usage from the same 
pusillanimous court, which had taken off the husbaiid 
and father, whose life no one ^can peruse without being 
impressed with the truth of this maxim, " that ambition, 
however honorably displayed, is seldom the path that 
conducts to private felicity.'^ 

• 

OCTOBBlt TBM TBZltTXlSTB* 

Henry the Seventh crowned ^ 1485. 

Prince Henry was son of Hadham, Earl of Richmond, 
eldest sdn of oWen Tudor and Queen Catherine, relict 
of King Henry the Fifth, by Margaret his wife, 
sole daughter of John, Duke of Somerset, who was 
the son of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, by Cathe- 
rine Swinford, his third wife. Henry was born at Pem- 
broke Castle in 1451, of whom, when young, and a 
scholar at Eton college, it was foretold by King 
Henry the Sixth, that in his person would be 
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decided the fatal quarrel between the two bouses of 
York and Lancaster. In the second year of the reign oC 
Edward the Fourth, Richmond fled with Jasper, Earl of 
Pembroke, his uncle, into Brittany, where he remaijied 
till the third year of the reign of King Richard the Third ; 
whose tyranny and usurpation becoming insapportable, 
Henry was invited over by many of the nobles as next 
heir to the house of Lancaster, by whom it was proposed 
that he should marry Elizabeth, eldest dangphter of 
King Edward the Fourth, and thereby unite the red and 
white roses of York and Lancaster. In the year 1484, 
Richmond, assisted by the Duke of Brittany i¥ith forty 
ships and hve thousand men, landed at Milfofd Haven, 
from whence he marched to Bosworth, w'here he gained 
a complete victory over Richard the Third; being pro- 
claimed King, and shortly after crowned at Westminster. 
The following year Henry the Seventh married the 
Lady Elizabeth, who died in childbed in the Tower, 
after being his wife for eighteen years, when she was 
interred in the chapel of her husband's foundation, at the 
Abbey of Westminster. 

OCTOBfl& TBB TBZltTT-n&ST. 

Simon's Bay captured, 1795. 

Advice was received of the capture of Simon's Bay 
by the British forces, under Vice Admiral Elphinstone, 
who detained five ships found in the harbour of settle- 
ment. 



VOV] 

Rebellion in Ireland, 1398. — Henry the Sixth and the 
Ihike of York repaired in procession to St. Paul's, 
1458. — Art of Printing introduced by Caxton, 1458. 

A rebellion broke out m Ireland, in which Roger, 
Earl of March, who then governed that kipgdom in the 
name of Richard the Second, was slain in battle. That 
prince, who had been declared, by Act of Parliament, 
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presamptiye heir to the English croWn, in the event of 
Richard dying without issue^ left two sons, both of whom 
died without children. However, by the marriage of 
their sister Anne with the Duke of York's second son, that 
event proved the fertile source of troubles and bloodshed, 
which so long afflicted the realm of England. 



King Henry the Sixth having invited the Duke of 
York and his adherents to court, the latter acc^ted the 
proifered amity, and repaired to London with a numerous 
escort. In order, therefore, to manifest a sincere recon* 
ciliation between the houses of York and Lancaster, it 
was proposed that the same should be ratified with due 
solemnity; and upon this day, the two princes repaired 
in grand procession to St. Paul's cathedral ; Queen Mar- 
garet walking at the side of the Duke of York. How- 
ever, notwithstanding that outward show of friendship, 
both parties, cherished their previous animosity ; and the 
Duke shortly after retiring from court, the dreadful war 
began to rage between the adherents of the red and 
white roses, which moistened the plains of England with 
the blood of its bravest and most noble children. 



Though we cannot, for a certmnty, designate the pre- 
cise day on which the famous William Caxton com- 
menced the glorious Art of Printing, in London, we 
know that it was established during the present year, 
and that one of the earliest productions of his press at 
Westminster was issued about this period. 



TBB SBCOVB. 



King Henry the Second landed in Ireland, 1172. 

Shortly after success had attended the arms of Richard, 
Earl of Strigul, surnamed Strongbow, in Ireland, King 
Henry the Second repaired to that kingdom, where he 
landed with an army this day. Finding that his English 
subjects had made good their expedition, the monarch 
obtained from Earl Strongbow a surrender of the city of 

s 
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.IhiUin, with the. caotreds adjoining, as wdl as mil AeaM* 
ritime .tovns and. easdes. It was, boweTer, stipobid 
between the nooareh and that noUeman, that the Jatia 
and his bain should enjoy the residue of Pcinoe Diefiiiot's 
domains, whose eldest dii^bter had espocMed Riebaid, 
Earl of Stiigid. In referring to John Biamptoo, Abbot 
of Jomal's " Historia Jomalensi,page 1070/' in lefcreoee 
to Henry the Second, we find as fcjlows, being a tiaala- 
tion from the original Latin transcript '' AIJ the aidb- 
bishops, bishops* and abbots of Ireland came to the fciog 
of England, and receiTed him for king and lord of Ireland, 
swearing fealty, to him and his hein for erer. The kinp 
also, and princes of Ireland did, in like manner, reeme 
Henry of England for Lord of Irekod, and benae hit 
men and did homage, and swore fealty to him and his 
heirs, against all men. And he received letten from 
them, with their seals pendant, after, the manner of 
charters, confirming the kingdom of Ireland to him and 
his heirs; and testifying, t^t they in Ireland haJ or- 
dained him. and his heirs to be their king, and loid of 
Ireland for ever. After which he returned into England 
in April foUowing," viz. April 1178. 



i»^»^»>A»^^^iO 



Pdpaey abolished, 1534. — Sir Francis Drake reiumed 
/romeircumnaviffoiing the ^{o6e, 1580. — TkeLoii^ 
Parliament met, 1640. 

The English parliament on the present day paased (he 
famous act, whereby Henry the Eighth was declared sn- 
preme head of the Church of England, granting bin as 
such, die first fruits and tenths. It was also enacted, that 
all persons accused of treason, should be debarred the 
benefit of sanctuary, and the ^^h was pjrescribed eoa- 
cen^g the succession; which was to be taken by all 
persons. 

^Captain Francis Drake, having set sail from Plymouth 
with five ships, on the 16th NovemW, 1577, retunied 
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fh>m his first voyage round the globe on the present day, 
having occupied twelve days less than three years> in ac- 
complisbing that pierilous undej^taking. 

The i^tal Long Parliament of England assembled this 
third day of November, with which commenced the dceflid- 
ful rebellion of the ensuing year (164I'). On this oc- 
casiouy the Commons chose for their Speaker William 
Lenthal, Esq.; %nd on reference to the members of that 
parliament, Dr. Wei wood affirmed, that no age had ever 
produced greater men than those who constituted the 
senate in question. 



i0i^^ ^ 0tm ^^ t*^^^>^^ 



Cardinal WoUey attainted ofTreasonf 1530«r— Ftcforf^ 
obtained by Sir Richard Straehan, 180S. 

The aspiring and magnificent prelate. Cardinal Wolsey, 
was apprehended at York, by order of Henry the Eighth 
on a charge of high treason. As the> king, however, had 
sent Wolsey a ring, accompanied by a gracious message, 
that high dignitary, who, like every bad character, was 
imperious to his equals, and subservient to those above 
him, chancing to me^t the king's messehger on horsebaek, 
instantly alighted, and throwing himself i^n his knees, 
in the mire, received, in that abject condition, those fisUa- 
cious marks of his master's condescension. 



Four French riiips of the line, which had escaped the 
gallant and victorious Nelson, at the battle of Trafalgar, 
were encountered by Sir Richard Straohan, off Cap^ 
Ortegal, who captured the same, to the great joy of the 
British nation. 



^<»»<»^iy^#^^^ 



The Guhpowder Plot discovered, 1605. — Death . of 
Henry y Prince of Wales, 1612. — Landing qf Wit- 
Ham, Prince 'of Orange, 1688.^— ilnmt^ersary of 
the glorious Revolution, 1688. 

The famous Gunpowder Plot, hatched by the pa- 
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piflts, and coneerning^ the projectors of which, we 
have previoosly spoken, was this day discoFeml b^ 
means of Tresham, one of the conspirators. That in- 
dividual, anxious to save William Parker, Lord Mont- 
eagle, having dispatched an enigmatical anoii3nnoiis 
letter to deter him from attending the meeting of 
Parliament, that document led to the discovery of 
the ' Plot Lord Monteagle for this eminent service 
had a grant by James the First of 2001. in land, and 
a pension of 5001. per annum. 

Henry Frederick, Prince of Wales, Duke of Corn- 
wall and Rothsay, and Earl of Chester, eldest son of 
James the First, was born Feb. 19, 1593, being the 
96th year of Queen Elizabeth, who by her proxy, 
Robert, Earl of Sussex, stood his godmother. At 
nine years of age this prince with the queen his mo- 
ther, and his sister the Lady Elizabeth, were escorted 
to England, where he was installed a ko^hl of the 
garter; and in 1609, made a knight, for which the 
King received aid of his subjects throughout England. 
In the eighteenth year of his age, Heniy was created 
Prince of Wales, but shortly after falling sick, he 
died of a raging fever aged 18 yeltrs, eight months, 
and seventeen days, A. D. 1012. This prince dis- 
played snch noble capacities that he was justly the 
idol of the English people. It is related of him, that 
when the French Ambassador came to present his 
homage on leaving the country, Henry was ei^aged 
in the martial exercise of throwing the javelin ; when 
being asked by the Envoy if he had any message he 
vnshed delivered to the French monarch, the Prince 
of Wales nobly replied, " Tiell your master how the 
Prince of Wales was employed when you left him.'' 
Meaning to infer, that in case of war he might know 
what sort of an enemy be would have to encounter. 
The fate of this heroic youth caused universal lamen- 
tatien throughout England ; nor was his untimely 
death witnc&sed without strong suspicions of poison 
having been administered, according to some, in a 
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bunch of grapes presented to him, and others throug-h 
a poisoned perfume contained in a pair of gloves; the 
whole, however, was so wrapped in mystery, that the 
secret was never satisfactorily developed. 

William, Prince of Orange, set sail from Helvoetsluys 
with a fleet of 500 vessels, and an army of 14,000 men. 
At the commencement, fortune seemed every way un- 
favourable to his enterprizeashe encountered a dreadful 
tempest, which forced him back ; .but he soon refitted 
his fleet, and again ventured to sail for £nglaiid. It had 
been given out that the invasion was intended against 
France, and many of the English who saw the vessels 
pass by, little expected to see the forces on board landed 
upon their own coast. It happened that the same wind 
which sent them to their destined port, detained the 
English ships in the river, so that the Dutch passed the 
Streights of Dover without experiencing any molesta- 
tion. Thus after a voyage of two days, William landed 
his army at the village of Broxholme m Torbay, this 5th 
of November, being the anniversary of the ever memor- 
able Gunpowder Plot, above commemorated. 

Never before was so important a revolution accom- 
plished without bloodshed, or confined within reason- 
able bounds. Had it been the triumph of the religion, 
and cause of a popish over a protestant prince, ins(ead 
of being the reverse, what scenes of desolation would 
have ensued ! The people of England were contending' 
for their religion and their liberties, and they did not, 
by any sanguinary excesses, dishonor the holy cause m 
which they were engaged ; never was their native firm- 
ness and good-heartedness rendered more apparent. 
That which Wentworth, Elliot, Pym, Hampden, Hollis, 
Selden, Sidney, and Russel had sought, and in the pur- 
suit of which some of them had died, was now happily 
secured : a limitation of royal authority, the reigning 
law, and the superintending controul of parliament. 

The chief design of history is to convey salutary in- 
struction. The annals of James II aflbrd several 
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iffipoffUnt kamii, bodi i^ political and monl wkdoa. 
In bis courage in youth, and his oowaidice in riper yeni, 
the variable nature of die human character is ezeaq^li- 
fted. Princes aretan^ht the crinnnality and the danger 
of nolating their royal epgagements. The inveterate 
ininence of religions prejadice is wofolly exhibited in 
his adherence to popeiy ; and the changeable natnre of 
all luunan glory, in his sodden degradation. 

Constrained to abandon that coontiy over which he 
for a short period swayed a sceptre, hie, with his qneea 
and their pretended ioa^ repaired to France. The prni- 
eess afTiving before her husband; wasieceived with eveiy 
possible mark of attrition; being condncted by Looii 
himself to the palace of St. Gernuiins, and loaded with 
n^al presents. Upon the king's arriyal, he receiwed 
equal honofs; and eyery thiiig was done to aHeriate 
their sorrows^ and supply their necessities. 



i>»<M>^^»>»#i^w»» 



Canmaiian of Henry the Sixths l43n.^ReUaMt of Qua 
M&narckfrom the Tower , lAlOj-^Deaik of Princese 
Charlotte, 1817. 



BuuK Hcniy the Sixth, only child of Hemy the Fifth, 
and Catherine of Valois, youngest daughter of Charles 
the Sixth of France, was bom at Windsor in 1421, and 
pioclaimed King while yet under nine years of i^ 
The Duke of Exeter and the Bishop of Wisichester, 
his eieat uncles, were appointed his guardians, and 
the Sake of Bedford named Regent of Rpance. At ire 

years of age Hemy was knighted by his uncle the Duke 
of Bcdfofd, and before he was eight years old his coro- 
nation was this day solemnized at Westminster, A.D. 
14M. Two years after being conveyed to France, he 
was also inaugurated King of that realm by Hemy Bean- 
fort, Bishop of Winchester, and bad fealty sworn to him 
by the French nobility, soon atter which he returned to 
England. 
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• A parliament was convened, by whieh the unfortunate 
Henry the Sixths after endiu'ing' three years captivity in 
the Tower of London, was released, reinstated in his 
royal prerogative, and the succession settled on his fa* 
mily, to the exclasion of J^ng Edward the Fourth, who 
was attainted as a traitor and usurper. 

The preceding year had- afforded England a most 
happy augury through the union of Prince Leopold of 
Saxe-Gobourg with her Royal Highness the Princess 
Charlotte of Wales« Those brilliant fa<^s were, how- 
ever, annihilated by the melancholy fate of that adored 
princess, who after giving birth to a still-born male 
child, became herself the victim of relentless death. 
Never was public feeling so unequivocally displayed as 
upon that momentous and distressing' occasion, all ranks 
were partakers of the same poignant affiiction, and the 
clouded horizon of this, fatal year, was hailed by uni- 
ver^l mourning and heart-felt despondency. 



»'#i#'^i»»»^^»<»»i»#ii»^ 



Parliament demanded aid of the Scots, 1642. — Alger" 
nan Sydney arraigned^ 1683. 

The rebellious parliament having effected a complete 
rupture with Charles the First, and blood being already 
spilt in the field, the Commons, in order to support the 
war> this day determined to solicit aid of the Scots, who 
were no less refractory. In consequence of that reso- 
lution, the Scottish general was received with every 
mark of distinguished honour at Westminster, and pre- 
sented with a gratuity of five thousand pounds. 

Algernon Sidney was arraigned at the bar of the 
King^s-ben^h for high treason, in having conspired the 
death of his Majesty Charles the Second, and consulting 
with several other traitors how the same might be ae- 
complished. It was in particular alleged against him, 
tJiiAt he had contrived and hatched a treasonable libel. 
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he atserted that power was ongmally vested h 
the people, and by them delegated to ParUameDt, to 
whom the King himself was subject and liable to he 
called to accocmt. Sidney was the first instance on re* 
cofd of an individual being accused of treason and eoc- 
demned to death for writing opinions which he had never 
published. 



^»»»#»r^^w^<^i# 



in favour of the Prince of Orange, 1686. 

On the landing of William Prince of Orange, be 
published a letter addressed to the officers of the English 
army, wherein he laid down his reasons for advocating 
the Protestant cause, a copy of which was also trans- 
mitted to the British fleet. Immediately after James 
the Second issued a reply to that declaration, and od the 
7th iastant. Lord Delaware took up arms io Cheshire, 
and declared for William, many others following his 
example. On this day the Prince of Orange arrived at 
Exeter, where an Association was signed by the gentle- 
men who formed a junction with William at the above 
mentioned city, among whom was Lord Cambury, son 
of the Earl of Clarendon, with three entire regiments, 
who went over to the Prince of Orange. 



^><M^M^»^»^»i^ 



Act passed for seizure of the Knights Templars through- 
out England, 1322.— Death of Camden, 16*Z3. 

Edward the Third on the present day, secretly exe- 
cuted an instrument whereby it was ordered that all the 
Knights Templars throughout England should be seized, 
which command was executed the seventh of January 
following. The accusation against that fraternity 
bnng their having committed acts of heresy, and 
Mnberless other crimes. A national synod was soon 
after convened in London, where the Knights sulTered 
<nwieinnation, but waie not treated with the diabolical 
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cruelty practised against them in France, by Pbilip le 
BeL In England they were dispersed in other monas- 
teries for the performance of penance, having a moderate 
pension allowed out of the revenues of their rich order. 
The Pope reserved to himself the disposal of the estates 
of the Templars, which were shortly after given to the 
use of the Hospitaler Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, 
since called the Knights of Malta. 

Camden, the celebrated antiquary and historian, died 
this day, to whpm we are indebted for many valuable 
stores, of information, as regards British History, which 
inrould have been inevitably lost but for his industry and 
indefatigable perseverance in research. 

TBS TSNTS* 



Death of Milton, 1674.— Defeat of the French at St, Pe, 

1813. 

The illustrious poet, John Milton, was descended 
from an ancient line of ancestors, which had long been 
seated at Milton, near Thame, in Oxfordshire ; but hav- 
ing been engaged in the quarrels which existed between 
the houses of York and Lancaster, they forfeited in con* 
sequence their principal estate. His grandfather, a zea- 
lous papist, , however enjoyed an appointment in the 
forest of Shotover, in that neighbourhood ; but his father 
being disinherited for embracing the Protestant faith, 
settled in London as a scrivener, and in Bread-street 
John Milton, his son, was born in 1608. He was edu- 
cated at St. Paul's school, and at sixteen admitted at 
Christ's Church, Cambridge. Milton had already at- 
tained a proficiency in classical learning ; he had writ- 
ten some beautiful Latin poems before he went to the 
University, having formed his taste on the purest models 
of antiquity, and was considered as the first Englishman 
who wrote with classical elegance. It was in Uie studi- 
ous retirement of Cambridge, that he conceived the first 

8 3 
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rude idea of a work which hat rendered hie name imnor' 
tal. When lecretary to the Earl of Bridgewaler, thee 
governor of Walef, and rending at Ludlow cattle, Milton 
produced hit celebrated <' Matqoe of Comnt,'' for the 
three children of that nobleman, a work in which ima- 
gery, pathot, and a fervid bat chatte language decoiate 
eveiypage. 

Hit next prodnction wat *^ Lycidat,** a delightfiil 
monody, occasioned by the death of an amiable yauog 
gentleman, the ton of Sir John King. It it tnppoted 
that about thit time he alto competed tbote exqainte 
poemt entitled '' L' Allegro," and '' II Penteroto," 
which, had he left nothing elte, would have trantmitled 
hit name to immortality. 

Having obtained his father't permistion to travel, in 
1688 he left England, and firtt visited Parit," where be 
wat introduced to the celebrated Grotiut; and hastening 
to Italy, applied himself to the study of that lauignage 
with the most brilliant tuccess. 

After having spent two years in continental travels, 
news arrived of the commotions in his native coontiy, 
when Milton hastened his return, and took a house in 
Aldersgate-street, where he superintended the education 
of a few young gentlemen who lodged and boarded 
under his roof; his pen being occasionally employed in 
attacking the very foundation of church govemmoit, and 
exalting the puritanical party, to which he had devoted 
himself with unshaken adherence. 

At the age of thirty-five, he married Maiy Powell, 
who upon some disagreement left him, nor wat it till 
friends interfered that they were reunited. 

The political work which gained Milton the moat ex- 
tensive reputation, was his ** Defensio pro populo Angli- 
cano; or Defence of the People of England,*' and 
although he received one thousand pounds, and was made 
Latin secretary to Oliver Cromwell for that treatite, in 
consequence of too intense application, a disorder which 
had long aflTected his sight, then terminated in total 
blindness. About this period he also fett his wife, who 
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left him three daugchten; when, after manying again in 
little more than a year, he became a secomi time* a 
widower. 

Milton was then in his fifty-second year> de|Mrived of 
his sight, borne down by infirmities, and distressed by 
the vicissitudes of fortune , yet the vigour df bis mii^ 
enabled him to rise with elastic force superior to such 
an accumulation of ills. He appeared again in public, 
entered the third time into the marriage state, and it is 
said refused the place of Latin secretary to King Charles 
the Second after the Restoration. Uponjthe appearance 
of the plague in London, he retired with his family to 
Buckinghamshire, where he finished his^' Paradise Lost," 
which had occupied his thoughts for many years. 

Milton sold his copy right of that sublimest of poems 
for five pounds ready money, &\e pounds more when <me 
thousand three hundred of the' book should be disposed 
of, and the same sum on the publication of a second and 
third edition. From this agreement Milton received no 
more than fifteen pounds, and his widow afterwards 
transferred every claim for the miserable additional sum 
of eight pounds. * * 

About three years after the appearance of *' Paradise 
Lost," Milton produced his " Samson Agonistes," a tra- 
gedy written on the purest Greek model, and " Paradise 
Regained,^' which he himself preferred to Paradise 
Lost. 

A life of indefatigable study, and which had been ex- 
posed to various vicissitudes, hastened this great man's 
death who had long beeu afflicted with the gout and 
other infirmities, and was to consequence completely 
worn out. He died without a struggle on the lOth* No- 
vember, 1674, in the sixty-Sixth year of his age, and was 
interred in the church of St. Giles's, Cripplegate, and to 
commemorate his fame, a.monument was some years after 
erected to his memory in Westminster Abbey. 

The French forces under General Soult, experienced 
a signal defeat from the Duke of Wellington at St. Xohn 
de htZy after whidi the British continued on Ubie .alerts 
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and the Dake having disposed his forces in an ad- 
vantageoas manner, again attacked the enemy this daj 
at St. F€, in which the English were once more victori- 
ous. In the latter affair^ the loss of the British and Por- 
tuguese amounted to 2694 officers and privates, bat thai 
sustained by the Spaniards was not returned. 



The Earl of Strafford impeached^ 1640. — The Parlia- 
ment adopted the New Great Seal, 1643. 

Mr. Pym carried up a general impeachment against 
the Earl of Strafford to the House of Peers, who was ia 
consequence attainted of high treason, and committed to 
the custody of the Usher of the Black Rod. 

The two Houses of Parliament having caused a New 
Great Seal to be made, issued a declaration, purporting 
that all letters, patents, and grants, which had passed 
the Great Seal by King Charles the First subsequent to 
the 22nd May, 1642, should be void ; and that thence- 
forward their own Great Seal should be of the same 
authority as any Great Seal of England had formerly 
been. They then committed the custody of the same to 
the Earls of Bolingbroke and Kent, and Mr. St. John, 
Serjeant Wild, Mr. Brown, and Mr. Prideaux. Imme- 
diately after the Parliament seized all the regalia and 
plate in Westminster Abbey, and sold the same, on 
which occasion, being importuned to leave a single cup 
and salver for the Communion service, the answer given 
was, " That a wooden dish would serve the purpose juet 
as welir 



^i^»rf^>^^^»>A»^ 



Death of Canute the Greats 1035. — Magna Charta 
granted to Irelandy 1216. — Battle of Preeton, 1715, 

As Canute's reign was be^n in blood, he was, to- 
wards the latter end of it, willing to atone for his foi^ 
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mer fierceness by acte of penance and devotion. He 
therefore erected charches, endowed monasteries^ and 
appointed revenues for the celebration of masses. He 
even undertook a pilgfrimage to Rome, and continued 
there a considerable time, when, besides obtaining from 
the Pope some privileges in favour of his English semi- 
nary erected there, Canute also engaged the several 
princes through whose dominions he passed, to desist 
from levying those heavy impositions, which they were 
accustomed to exact from the English pilgrims. The 
piety of the latter part of this prince's life, and the reso- 
lute valour of the former, were topics that filled the 
mouths of his courtiers with flattery and praise, as they 
ever aifectkl to think his power uncontroulable, and that 
all things would be obedient to his command. Canute, 
sensible of their fulsome adulation, is said to have taken 
the following method to reprove them: He ordered his 
chair to be set on the sea beach, while the tide was 
coming in, and then commanded the flood to retire. 
" Thou art under my dominion,'^ said he, ^^ the land 
upon which I sit is mine, I charge thee therefore to ap- 
proach no farther, nor dare to wet the foot of thy sove- 
reign." He then designed to sit sometime in expectation 
of submission, till the waves began to surround him, 
when turning to his courtiers, he pertinently observed, 
** That the title of lord and master belonged only to Him, 
whom both earth and seas were ready to obey." Thus 
feared and respected, Canute lived many years, honoured 
with the surname of Great on account of his power, but 
deserving it still more in consequence of his virtues. He 
died at Shaftsbury, in the nineteenth year of his reign, 
leaving behind him three sons, Sweyn, Harold and 
Hardicanute: Sweyn was crowned King of Norway ; 
Hardicanute became possessed of Denmark, and Harold 
succeeded his father on the English throne^ 

Henry the Third granted a Magna Charta to Ireland 
bearing date this day from Bristol, 1216, the first yoar 
of his reign. The document in question was prefaced in 
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tbe following^ manner : *' That for the honour of God, 
and advancement of the Holy Church, by the adrice of 
his Conncil of England, whoie names are then recited/' 
he makes the following grant to Ireland, after which 
the docament proceeds in precisely the same terms as 
those contained in the Magna Charta of England. In 
the Febmary following, t^ same monarch, to gratify 
the Irish (according to Prynne) for their eninent loyalty 
to his father and himself, granted them oat of his special 
grace, that they should for ever enjoy the liberties 
granted by his father and himself to the reahn of Eng- 
land, which he then reduced into writing, and di^Mtched 
sealed hither under the seal of the Pope's legate and 
Wiliiam, Earl Marshal, his governor, he (the King) 
then having no seal of his own. 

General Willes advanced towards Preston, to attack 
Mr. Foster, and passed Ribble Bridge, about a mile from 
FrestoB, without opposition. To tbe neglect of securing 
this pass, the ruin of the Northqmbrians is, in a great 
measure, imputed ; but their great misfortune was, that 
they were under no command ; for, though Mr. Foster 
bore the name of general, every gentleman expected his 
own advice should be followed. 

However, when General Willes attacked them in tbe 
evening at Piston, they behaved themselves very gal- 
lantly, and repulsed him, killing at least 800 of his men; 
nor could the common soldiers (who were most of them 
new raised men) be brought without difficulty to renew 
the attack. 



t^<^i^^^<0i^^^^^^i0>^^ 



Massacre of the Danes, 1002. 

The Danes invaded England, but were restrained from 
further mischief by Ethelred paying them j£lO,000 to de- 
sist and depart ; but notwithstanding they left the reahn, 
.so great anemolument excited those barbarians to reooos- 
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mence hostilities soon after, when thejr made frequent in- 
cursions from the year 99? to 999, receiving at one pay- 
ment about £30,000, collected by means of a land-tax, 
called Danegelt; after which, the Danes grew so imperious 
as to acquire the title of Lord Danes, which induced 
Ethelred to order a general massacre of that people on 
the present day of 1002, which began at Welwyn in 
Hertfordshire. This act exasperated them to avenge 
the slaughter of their countrymen ; for which purpose, 
Swein landed on the coast of Devon in 1003, and on tha 
coast of Norfolk the year following, when his followers 
destroyed the city of Norwich, and the town of Thetford. 
They then continued their depredations until Ethelred had 
paid Swein j£36,00d, which he the year following d^ 
manded as an annual tribute; and to enforce the same, 
despatched a fleet, to oppose which, in 1007 Ethelred 
fitted out a more formidable squadron than had ever been 
possessed by his predecessors. However, owing to the 
dissentions of the nobility it was rendered abortive, and 
the Danes pillaged Kent and secured their winter quarters 
upon the Isle of Thanet. In the spring of 1008 they 
again subdued a great portion of the kingdom, pillaging 
wherever they went ; so that in order to stop their pro- 
gress, it was. agreed to pay them £48,000 to quit the 
kingdom, which was again evacuated by the Danes in 
1612. 

XrOVSMBBlt TBB FOVltTSBirTB. 

Henry the Eighth-married to Anne Bolen, 1552. 

King Henry the Eighth espoused his second wife, Anne 
"Bolen, daughter of Thomas Bolen, Earl of Wiltshire, who 
had been one of the maids of honour to Queen Catherine, 
of Arragon. This princess enjoyed the favour of her 
fickle and tyrannic husband three years and a few months, 
when feeling a predilection for a new object upon a fri- 
volous accusation, she was arraigned, condemned, and be- 
headed, which event we have previously recorded, and her 
body was interred in St. Peter's chapel, in the Tower. 
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Birth of Edward the Third, 1312. 

* Edward the Thiid, called from bis birth place, Edward 
of Windaor, was soq of Edward the Second, by IsabeIJa, 
his Queeo, sister to Charles the Fourth, Kiog of Fraoce. 
Through the prevailing interest of Mortimer, his mother's 
favorite, he ratified a dishonourable peace with Scot- 
land, for which, Mortimer lost his life not long after. Kio^ 
Edward the Third, however, effected a new conqoesi of 
Scotland, and Robert Bruce (their King) chancing to die, 
he compelled the Scots to acknowledge Edward l^liol for 
their King, from whom he received homage. Notwitb- 
sCanding the Salic law in France, by virtue of which all 
females are excluded from the crown, he pursued, with 
success, his title to that realm in right of his mother, upon 
the death of her brother, Charles the Fourth, of France. 



Dtaih of Henry the ITiirdf 1272. — Execution of Perkin 
Warbecky 1499. — Archbishop Laud attainted of 
Treason, 1644. 

Scarcely had Edward, Prince of Wales, departed upon 
his expedition to Palestine, ere the health of his father, 
Henry the Third, began to decline ; when he found, not 
only his constitution, but also that of the state, in such a 
dangerous situation, that he wrote letters to his son, 
pressing him to return with all dispatch. The former 
calamities began to threaten the kingdom anew; and the 
barons, taking advantage of the King^s weakpess, op- 
pressed the people with impunity. Bands of robbers in- 
fested various parts of the nation ; and the populace of 
London, once more assumed their accustomed licentious- 
ness. To add to the King's uneasiness, his brother Richard 
died, who had long assisted him with his advice in all 
his emergencies, he therefore ardently wished for the re 
turn of his gallant son, who had placed the sceptre in 
hands that were too feeble to wield it. At length over- 
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come by the cares of goverament and the iofirmities of 
Bge, Henry ordered himself to be removed, by easy jour- 
nies, from St. Edmund's to Westminster, where sending 
for the Earl of Gloucester,- he obliged him to swear, that 
he would preserve the peace of the kingdom, and to the 
utmost of his power maintain the interests of his son. 

Thus died Henry the Third, in the sixty-fourth year of 
his age, and the fifty-sixth of his reign, the longest to be 
Diet with in the English annals. 

He was a prince more adapted for private than for 
public life ; his ease, simplicity, and good nature, would 
have secured him that happiness in a lower station, of 
which they deprived him upon a throne. However, from 
his calamities, the people afterwards derived the most per- 
manent blessing ; for that liberty, which they extorted 
from his weakness, they continued to preseive under 
bolder princes, who succeeded him. The flame of free- 
dom had now diffused itself from the incorporated to was 
through the whole mass of the people, and ever afterwards 
blazed forth at convenient seasons; so' that in proportion 
as the upper orders lost, the people were sure. to be 
gainers. In this contest, though they often laid down 
their lives, and suffered all the calamities of civil war, yet 
those sufferings were considered as nothing, when weighed 
against the advantages of freedom and luxury. 



Terkin Warbeck made his escape, but was recaptured 
and sent to the Tower, where contriving with the Earl o^ 
Warwick to effect his escape, he was this day executed at 
Tyburn. See the 28th of the present month. 

Notwithstanding the House of Peers had pronounced 
I^ud guiltless of the crime of high treason, the Commons 
oixlered the Archbishop before them, and without, hearing 
any evidence but what was adduced by their own council, 
attainted him of treason. Speaking of the character of 
that ecclesiastic. Lord Clarendon remarks : " That his 
learning, piety, and virtue, have been attainted by ^^J^ 
few, and the greatest of his infirmities are comnoo" ^^ 
best of men." 



i-j 
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Death ofMarp the First, 1568. 

Mary the First, of Eogland, died wiibont iflrae in the 
43id year of her age, and the nxib of her reigo, and wif 
interred the 13th of Decemher following, in Uie chapel of 
Henry the Seventh, with great ponip« The Bishop of 
Winchefter, who delirered t£e funeral oration, so greatly 
extolled the deceaaed, and lamented the then esuftio^ 
•tate of albirs with iudi freedom, that he was appr^ended 
and aent to prison. 



tf^Mi^M^^^^^^Xl 



Death of Arehbiehop Tillotsan, 1694. 

John Tillotaon, one among the brightest omamenta of 
the English church, was the son of a respectable clothier, 
and'bom at Sowerby, near Halifax, in Yorkshire. Both 
his parents were Nonconformists, and he was ioitiafed m 
the same principles, which, however, hia maturer sense 
and more liberal mind, soon taught him to reject. 

A love of truth was the ruling passion of his heart, and 
he sought it with sedulous zeal, and being early disgusted 
with the narrow views of the puritans, he had the good 
fortune to read a celebrated performance of ChilSng- 
wortb's, which fixed the future basis of his mind. 

Having leA the university about 1656, Tillotaon wu 
engaged as tutor to the son of Edward Prideaux,Esq At- 
torney General^to Cromwell, in which situation he vjpeot 
some time. The period at which he went into holy orden 
cannot be ascertained, but it appears that his first employ- 
ment in the church, was that of curate at Cheshunt, in 
Hertfordshire. There the young dhrine began to display 
thoae mild and gentle manners, that persuasive and im- 
pressive eloquence which laid the foundation of his future 
fortune and fame. Being deeply acquainted with theolo- 
logical subjects, and possessed of a sound judgmeni, and a 
purity of taste, of which there were few examples among 
the preachers of that time, he soon attracted so much 
rotice, that in 1662 he was ofiered the parish of St. Mary, 
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AUemmnburj^ the patronage of which was vested in the 
parishioners. For some reasons, now unknown. He de- 
clined that benefice ; but was soon pvesented lu the rec- 
tory of Keddington, in Suffolk, in which, however, he was 
scarcely settled before thes society of Lincoln's Inn ap- 
pointed him their preacher. SSk) strongly, however, were 
the Courts of Law tainted with fanaticism, that at first the 
rational piety of Tillotson was disliked. This proved but 
temporary, by degrees abetter taste began to prevail, and 
our excellant divine not only overcame the prejudices of 
the society, but being chosen lecturer of St. Lawrence 
Jewry,- he was followed by a numerous audience for in- 
struction, and by many of his own profession for im^ 
provemeni. From zeal to discharge faithfully his sacred 
function, he determined to oppose two growing evils of 
Charles the Second's reign. Atheism and Popery, which 
he not only combated in the pulpit, but from time to time 
published such tracts or sermons, as were calculated for a 
more' extensive effect, and his laudable and pious inten- 
tions did not lose their reward. 

. In 1666, he took the degree of doctor in divinity* and 
having married Elizabeth -French, niece to Oliver Crom- 
wdl, and connected by affinity to his old friend Dr. John 
Wilkins, he was appointed to preach the consecration ser- 
mon of that prelate, to the see of Chester. In 1670, Til- 
lotson was made Prebendary of Canterbury, and twa 
years afterwards Dean of that church, having previously 
obtained a prebend's stall in St.^ Paul's cathedral. 

Doctor Tillotson had been seven years on the list of 
Chaplains to Charles the Second, but the zeal which he 
had on all occasions displayed against Popery and irreti- 
^ion, rendered him no favourite with that monarch; so 
that he was rather advanced by the interest of friends 
than court favor. When a declaration for liberty of con- 
science was published, whidi, under the mask of modera- 
tion, had a view tor the indulgence of Papists, the digni- 
fied clergy took the alarm, and the king complained to the 
Primate, Sheldon, of their refractory conduct. The Arch- 
bishop therefore called some of them together, and begged 
their advice, on which occasion the wisdom and firmness 
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clTTUloCflcmbecMDeeoiiiiaDtlyGoiMpiciHMis. He suggested, 
that since the king professed the Protestant religion, it 
wo«ild be a thing unprecedented to forbid the clergy from 
preaching in defence of that faith. The sentiment was so 
just, and the arguments so ooodunve^ that it was un- 
answerable; and the clergy would have acouiesced with his 
opinions in case it had been necessary toaefend their con- 
duct. In the mean time, Tillotson's preaching- and wri- 
tings were equally succenful, and he hBd the happiness to 
oonrert the Earl of Shrewsbury to the Protestant ikith, 
and lived to see his noble proselyte raised to a dukedom. 

Such was the high character of Dean Tillotson, that 
when the ^ttlement of the crown on King William for 
life was agitated in Parliament, Princess Ann of Denmark, 
who had been advised by the Jacobites to oppose it, as 
prejudicial to her own interests, consulted him on that 
momentous occasion ; and from a regard to his persuasions, 
is jsaid to have relinquished her prior claim. On the mc'- 
cession of William and Mary, to whose advancement the 
divine had been zealously attached, he was admitted into 
high favour at court, and made clerk of the closet. 

Archbishop Sancroft having refused to take the oaths 
of allegiance to William and Mary, after their title had 
been recognised by Parliament, his suspension became 
necesMry, and if he remained refractory, bis removal from 
office al4o. The king entertained such an exalted opinion 
of Tillotson, that he immediately thought of making him 
Primate, and the reluctance with which Tillotson himself 
fell into his majesty's views, is forcibly expressed in a let- 
ter to Lady Ruasel. He bad already refused a mitre, and 
of all things his ambition seems to have been least directed 
to the primacy. But the earnest representations of the 
king, and seal for his service, at length overcame his reso- 
lution, and he was consecrated Archbishop of Canterbivy 
in May, 1691. Immediately after, Tillotson was sworn 
of the Privy Council, when he set about the duties of hk 
high office with the same religious zeal, tempered by mo- 
deration, as had adorned his former life. 

Soon after that event, the Primate was insulted by in- 
cendiary letters and the grossest libels, yet bis christian 
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spirit never forsook him. That a man whose blameless 
life should at once become the object of unmerited detrac- 
lion, can only be accounted for from the enmity of politi- 
cal opposition, and that envy attendant upon a high sta- 
tion; and although such unmerited treatment from his 
enemies probably disturbed his internal quiet, it had no 
influence on his conduct. He did not survive his advance- 
ment much more than three years, a period too short for 
effecting important changes^ which should always be 
gradual, and almost imperceptible. While attending 
divine service at Whitehall, on Sunday,- November ISth, 
1694, Tillotson was seized with the palsy, the fit being 
slow in its advances, but fatal in its effect. His articula- 
tion became indistinct, but his soul shone serene and calm 
amidst the conflict, for in broken words he thanked his Ma- 
ker that he had put his conscience at ease, and had nothing 
further to do but await the will of heaven. Archbishop 
Tillotson was buried at the church of St. Lawrence, Jewry, 
where he had formerly displayed his powerful eloquence, 
and attracted the attention of an admiring public. 



t»vA»^»^>»^»i^»»^»^ 



Death of King Kenwolfe^ 800. 

Kenwolfe, thirteenth Prince of the Mercians, and eight- 
eenth monarch of Britain, succeeded Egfryd in 795, and 
proved a brilliant example of piety and justice. He 
was temperate, humble, and courteous without ostenta- 
tion; studious to enrich his subjects in peace, and 
firm and courageous in war, which attributes crowned 
his belligerent efforts with complete success. He sub- 
dued the kingdom of Kent, -which he bestowed on 
Cutfared, and retained Pren, their monarch, a captive in 
Mercia. Kenwolfe founded the monastery of Winch- 
combe, in Gloucestershire, where he led Pren to the 
altar, and nobly restored him to freedom without a ran- 
som, or even having been entreated to the performance 
of that generous act, He died in 800, in the 22nd year 
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of hii reign, ukI was baried at Wioeboombe, lesnac 
one son and two daughters. 



herijfit appointed io govern the city of Londam, 1 189. 
'^Public entrance of Henry the Third into London^ 
\U1.— Defeat of the French by Hatcke, 17^9. 

This being the first year of the reign of Ricfaanl 
the First, the citizens of London obtained the right Io 
nominate two officers for the government of the dty, 
whom they designated by the title of Bailiffs, or Shenffi, 
whose powers continue in force to the present day. 

King Henry the Third made his public entrance inte 
London; upon which occasion, he solemnly swore to 
nudntun the people in their ancient privileges, when 
the pope^s legate proceeded to punish those ecclesiastics, 
who had supported the invasion of England by tite 
Dauphin of Prance. The bishop of Lincoln, in conse- 
quence, disbursed for the pope's use 1000 marks, and 
100 to the legate, whose example being followed by 
many other church dignitaries, and religions persons, 
immense sums were raised for the papal see. Alexander, 
King of Scotland, who had previously reduced Nor- 
thumberland, and done homage to Louis, the Dauphin, 
for which he had been excommunicated, was absolved 
by the legate on repairing to Northampton, where he 
delivered up Carlisle to his holiness, and did homage to 
Henry the Third. 

Admiral Hawke having encountered the French fleet 
off Belleisle, an action took place, in which the latter 
were defeated; and Hawke returned to England to en- 
joy the honours awarded him for that gallant e3q>loit. 



»^^^M»^^^M^ 



Capture of Porto Belh, 1789. 
The gallant Admiral Vernon, a member of the Biitiik 



• 
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Farliamenty in a speech delivered in the House of Com- 
mons declared that, with a few ships, he would under- 
take . the reduction of Porto Bello, in South America. 
Forces were, in consequence, furnished the brave Ver- 
non for that purpose, who completely succeeded in 
accomplishing^ that boasted and most daring enterprize, 
-V^hich event occurred on the present day, and was the 
cause of new ardor being* infused throughout the Eng- 
lish nation for prosecuting with vigour the Spanish war. 
The expedition, however, against Carthagena not prov- 
ing so fortunate, the murmurs of the nation were renewed 
with more violence than before, and the result proved 
destructive to Walpole; who, being too vehemently 
attacked by the opposition, resigned his post, and was 
succeeded by Lord Carteret. 

«ovBM8a» TBS Tursmnr-sacows. 

King John's Parliament met at Lincoln^ 1200. 

King John convened a famous parliament at Lincoln, 
where William, King of Scotland, sumamed the Lion, 
a prince of consummate valour and gireat justice, who 
had been captured in battle by the English, did homage 
to John in sight of all the people. 



Ireland erected into a Kingdom^ 1542« 

Ireland, by the parliament of that country, was by a 
solemn act erected into a kingdom, which the English 
legislature comfirmed, and Henry the Eighth tliereupon 
assumed to himself the title of King of keland. 



^^i^#«#^#i^r#iM» 



Battle ofSolway, 1542. — Earl Morton made RegerU of 
Scatlandy 1672. — Indictment for High Treason pre" 
f erred against Anthony Ashley Cooper, Earl rf 
Shaftesbury, 1681. 

Henry the Eighth having confided the command of 
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iiM forces against Scotland to the Dake of Norfolk, tkat 
nobleman marched to meet the enemy, whom he eocoim- 
terod at Solway ; where the Scotch sustained a complete 
overthrow, losing many men in killed, wounded, and 
prisoners, with twenty-foar pieces of ordnance. 

As there was no comp>etitor against the Earl of Mor- 
ton, who was powerfully suf^rted by Elizabeth of 
England in his claim, notwithstanding the apprehen- 
sions of the Scottish people, and the jealousy oi Xht 
nobles, he was appointed to the regency ; havmg been 
the foorth, who, in the short space of five yean, bad 
assumed that most dangerous crfiice. 

An indictment for high treason was preferred against 
Anthony Ashley Copper, Earl of Shaftesbury, at ti^ Old 
Bailey, for having formed an association in order to ex- 
clude the Duke of York, by force, from the sneoession ; 
to destroy the King's guard, and compel his Majesty to 
submit to such terms as .the conspirators shoald think fit 
to impose upon him. Those charges, though pontively 
prov€Mi by eight witnesses, and the association itself 
found among the Earl's papers, the grand jury notwith- 
standing, having been packed by the Whig Sherifl^, 
ignored the bill, and returned ignoramus to the infinite 
satisfaction of the city. A medal was, therefore, struck 
on the occaAon, bearing the Earl's eflSgies on one side, 
and upon the reverse the sun behind a cloud, dartli^ its 
rays on the city of London. 



^»^^^rf>i^N » ^>»^»^» 



Tht Earl ofStmffiyrd committed to the Tower, 1640. 

The articles of impeachment against the Earl of 
Strafford having been carried up to the House of Peers 
by Mr. I^m, that ill-fated nobleman was committed a 
close prisoner to the Tower of London. 



^ ^»»^»'^^i^^^»»r^^ 



The Liturgy voted useless, 1644. 
The Directory was this day established by thefieu^tions 
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in conjunction with the Scots^ when, not only the Com* 
nion Prayer, bat the Creed, the Lord's Prayer, and the 
Ten Commandments were voted of no utility; shortly 
after which an ordinance was issued for turning Christ* 
inas day into a fast. 

xrovaiiBa» tbs t w mi t b mm mvmm th . 

Death of Kruix^ the Scottish Reformer ^ 1672. 

Soon after the dissolution of the General Assembly of 
Scotland, Knox, the prime instrument in spreading and 
establishing the reformed religion in Scotland, ended his 
life in the sixty-seventh year of his age. ^eal, intrepi- 
dity, and disinterestedness were virtues which he possessed 
in an eminent degree. ' He was also acquainted with the 
learning cuhivated among divines in that age, and excelled 
in that species of eloquence which is calculated to rouse 
and inflame. His maxims, however^ were often too se* 
vere ; and the impetuosity of his temper excessive. Rigid 
and uncomplying himself, he showed no indulgence to the 
infirmities of others. Regardless of the distinctions of 
rank and character, he uttered his admonitions ifrith an 
acrimony and vehemence, more apt to irritate than re- 
claim, which often betrayed him into indecent and undu* 
tiful expressions with respect to the queen's person and 
conduct. Those very qualities, however, which now 
render his character less amiable, fitted him to be the 
instrument of Providence for advancing the Reformation' 
among a fierce people, and enabling him to face dangers 
and to surmount opposition, from which a person of a 
more gentle spirit would have been apt to shrink. 

By an unwearied application to study and business, as 
well as the frequency and fervour of his public discourses, 
he had worn out a constitution naturally robust. During 
a lingering illn^s, Knox displayed the utmost fortitude, 
and met the approaches of dissolution With a magnanimity 
inseparable from his character. He was constantly em- 
ployed in acts of devotion, and comforted himself with 
those prospects of immortality, which not only preserve 
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gotd mtn ftom dtttpondeiicj, but inqpfae them with exnlu 
atioo in their last moneiits. The Eail of Mortoo, who 
WIS pieaeiit at this digoitery's f aneral* pronooDced bit 
•oh^iuiii in a few words, the moie honoimble for Knox, 
as they proceeded from one whom he had often eensmed 
with pecidiar severit jr :— << There lies he who never feared 
the face of man." 

» 



Th9 Earl of Wanpick beheaded, 1449. 

Edward Plantagenet, Eail of Warwick, eldest son of 
George, Doke of Clarence, and Isabel Nevil, nephew to 
King Edward the Fourth, was bom in the csstle of War- 
wick, and after the death of hia father, created BmA of 
Warwick. Ha was, from his childhood, nnfortonate, 
having daring infancy been nmsed in a prison. 8oqn 
after the death of his nncle. King Edward, he was^ by 
Richard,. Dnke of GkHioester, his rc^ynaining ancle, com- 
mitted to the castle of Sheriff Button, in the coonty ijS 
York; it being Richard's intention to miird^ his two 
nephews, and thus aeeure to himself the throne. 

At the above castle Edward Phmtagenet mmained until 
the defeat and death of Richard the Third; when Henry 
the Se^ientl^ immediately after the battle of Boaworth, 
and prior to his departure £rom Leicester, sent Sir Robert 
Willoughby, Knight, to Sheriff Hntton, fot thte Esrl of 
Warwick, then only fifteen years of age. who waa instantly 
imprisoned in the Tower q£ Lond<m, where he remsined 
till his death, wbidi occurred in the following npnner : — 
'^ It happeuKl,*' says ray authority, ^< that a coidwainer's 
son, named Ralph Wilford, being seduced by an Augus- 
tine friar to take upon himself the roime and person of 
this Earl Edward, gave out that he had lately eset^wd 
from prison, which created a great tumult among the 
Commons, who rejoiced to hear that a branch of the 
Plantagenets was to be restored, to tha aaqpertfd diadem. 
It happened, most unfortunately, that at the same time, 
the £ai) of Warwick had consulted with PerkiB Warbeck* 
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then counterfeiting Richard^ Duke of York, at that time 
also imprisoned in the Tower by order of Henry the 
Seventh, about their escape ; which being discovered, thb 
unfortunate prince was shortly after arraigned before the 
Earl of Oxford, then high steward of England; not 
simply for having endeavoured to escape, but conq>iring 
with Perkin to raise a sedition and destroy the King. 
Thfit. young earl having confessed to the indictment, judg* 
ment was passed upon him the 21st of November^ and he 
was executed upon Tower Hill the 28th of the same months 
A. D. 1499. This laat branch of the Plantagenets was 
in the fifteenth of Hemry the Seventh attainted in pariia* 
ment, the better to excuse that sanguinary deed : so that 
all the favor showed to his memory was, that his ashes 
should be conveyed to the abbey of Birfaam, in the county 
of Berks, and there interred with those of his ancestors. 

Nothing could quench the vindictive spirit of Henry 
the. Seventh towards a descendant of the house of York; 
so that it was generally believed Perkin Warbeck was 
merely the bait to entrap this unfortunate Earl. Tlie 
King subsequently laid the whole act upon Ferdinand^ 
King of Spain, producing letters concerning the treaty of 
marriage between Prince Arthur and that monarch's 
daughter, wherein was plainly declared Ferdinand's ap- 
prehension of an interrupted succession, so long as the 
Earl of Warwick lived, and his consequent, unwillingness 
to expose lus daughter to such danger. Thus, although 
Henry removed a portion of the odium from himself, he 
nevertheless brought a malediction upon the marriage 
wliich succeeded ; as Prince Arthur lived only a short 
time after his nuptials, and the Lady Catherine continued 
unhappy ever after; 

Such was the end of this noble and commiserated prince, 
Edward, Earl of Warwick, in whom the male line of the 
Plantagenets became extinct, after having flourished in 
splendour from the period of Henry the Second ; being a 
space of three hundred and thirtj-one years. 

We have, on a former occasion, adverted to the Histo- 
ric Doubts, published by the late Lord Orford ; and wtth 
all deference to the generally received opinion respecting 

T 2 
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Parkin Warbeck haTing been an impoftor^ we are lei 
to thinkf from coDfohing the above work, that there h at 
much reason to beliere he was actoallj the Dake of York 
as otherwise. The celeritj with which Henry the Seventh 
caused his death, without enquiriog into the validit j of hb 
tale, and his being condemned, as it were, without trial, 
are powerful evkiences in his favor ; nor is the eonTiction 
entertained by the Earl of Warwick, his feflow in capti- 
vity, a less potent argument. Finally, the powerful 
individuals abroad who asserted bis claims, and the le- 
searches of Lord Orford are soilicieot to raise doubts thai 
must leave the whole aflair extremely problematicaL 



i»A»^M>^»^»t#>»i^<#» 



Exeeutian of Martimer, Eari of MarAy 1330. 

Mortimer, Earl of March, was treated with the josC 
rigour be deserved, and the impeachment brought before 
parliament, containing several heavy charges, viz. ; tbat 
ne assumed the government of the kingdom without au- 
thority, contrary to the express regulation of parlianient ; 
that he had placed spies about Edward the Second, and 
procured the death of that monarch, by his express orders; 
and tbat through his machinations, the late E«rl of Kent, 
the king's uncle, lost his life ; tbat he had appropriated to 
bis own use £20,000. of the King's money ; and lived in 
too familiar manner with Isabel, the queen-mother. For 
all which, Mortimer was condemned as a traitor,- to be 
hanged ; and drawn to the common gallows at Tybum, 
which sentence was put into eifect this 29th November, 
wbon his body hung exposed during two days and n^hts. 



^^»»rf»^VrfMV#i#^#i/> » ^ 



Death of Cardinal IVoUey, 1630. 

Cardinal Wolsey was arrested by the Earl of Northum* 
brrland, At the King's command, for high treason ; and 
l^tTparotions were made for conducting him to London, 
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in order to take hb iriaL He at im refined to conpfy 
with the reqaisitioD, as being a caidmal ; bat iodag tbe 
£arl bent on performing his comniiHion, Wobejr eoMplkd, 
and set oat by easy journeys for the capital, to appear as 
a criminal, where he had acted, in eTciy sense of tfaeveid, 
as a monarch. In his way he staid a fortnight at the Earl 
of Shrewsbury's, where, one day at dinner, he was tafceft 
ill; not without violent suspicions of haTing poisoned 
iiimself. Being brought from thence, he, with much diC* 
culty, gained Leicester Abtiey, where the monks, going 
forth to meet him, the cardinal said, " Father abbot, I am 
come to lay my bones among yoo,*' and inanediately or- 
dered his bed to be prepared. As hisdiscwderinefeaaBd, aa 
officer being placed near, both aa his guard and atteodsat, 
he spoke to him a little before be expired, to the Mlowing 
effect : ** I pray you hare me heartily recommended to 
his majesty, he ii a potentato of most royal carriage, and 
hath a princely heart, and rather than he will aus or want 
any part of his will, he would endanger one half ot his 
kingdom." 

** I do assure you, I have kneeled beibre him for tlnee 
hours together, to persoade him Iron Ins will and appe- 
tite, bat could not preTail« Had I but serred God aa 
diligently aa I served the king, he would not have 
given me over in mj grey hurs : hot this is the just 
reward that I receive for my indulgent pains and stiM(y, 
not regarding my service to God, hot only to my prinee.*' 
Cardinal Wolsey expired soon after, a prey to all the 
pangs of remorse, and left a life, which he ksd all along 
rendered turbid by ambition* and wietcfaed by mean assi- 
duities. Ho left two natoral children behind him, one of 
whom, being a priest, was loaded with church prefenneotf. 



Kinff Charles the Firsi eammiited Primmer to Hurst 

Castle, 1648. 

On the 30th of November, the unfortunate King Charles 
iha First having been taken from the custody of Colonel 
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Hammotid^ by Colonel Bwer, was bj the latter G<MiTeyel 
to Hunt Castle by rirtae ci an order of the coancil of 
officers in the army. The members of the Hoase of Com* 
mons then desired the General to place Colonel Hammond 
in the Isle of Wight, and recal Ewer, bat no notice was 
taken of such pariiamentary coraniand, which was ^eedily 
answered by a declaration 'on the part of the army against 
the Commons. In this state^ matters continued until the 
21st instant, when Charles the First, under the orders of 
Colonel Harrison, was conducted from Hurst Castle to 
Windsor, where he arriTed on the 23rd of the present 
mouthy being the last removal of that ill-fated monarch 
prior to hu arraignment, condemnation, and final end upon 
the scaffold. 



Death of King Henry the Fir^fi, m^.-^-Defeat ofGe- 
neral Morgan, in America , 1780. 

King Ifenry the First having nominated theEmpressMa^ 
tilda his successor, died of a surfeit with eating kmpreys, in 
the sixty-eighth year of his age, and thirty-sixth of his reign, 
at Lyons, near Rouen. He was embalmed and conveyed 
to England, and buried at Reading, having been the first 
King who caused the judges to go their drcuit, and 
cauwd rivers to be joined for the purpose of facilitating 
navigation ; viz. the Trent and the Witham from York- 
shire to Lincoln, a distance of seven miles* This prince 
also founded the Abbeys of Hide, Cirencester, and Read- 
ing, and the Priory of Dunstable, and solemnly confirmed 
Magna Charta. He held the first great council, by aome 
writers esteemed the first English parliament, wherein the 
prohibiting priests from having wine and concubines was 
considered, and the bishops and clergy granted to the King 
the correction of them for that ofience, by which means 
large sums were raised by compounding with the churchmen 
for certain annual payments to permit them the use of 
those natural enjoyments. 

During this monarch's reign, wheat to make bread for 
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the Buppori of one hundred men during a day, was valued 
at one shilling; a sheep, at fourpence ; one hide of land, 
being as many acres as one team could plough, was taxed 
at a shilling per annum ; and there being '244,400 hides 
south of the Humber, that impost amounted to £ 12,220, 
to which may be added about an-eighth for the lands 
north of that river. 



. Marquis Cornwallis encamped at Wynessborough, and 
' dispatched Colonel Ferguson into the county ot Tyron. 
At the period in question sickness raged with destructive 
violence in tlie British army, and the Americans taking 
advantage of that disaster, unexpectedly rushed down 
from the mountains upon the camp, when the good for- 
tune of the Marquis happily did not abandon him, as the 
enemy were repulsed with great slaughter for their teme» 
rity. From thence the English moved towards North 
Carolina, having in a great{measure recovered, and eivjoy- 
ing excellent spirits, when Major Craig was sent up th«. 
Catawba river, with three hundred men to reinforce his 
lordship, whose wish wacf, if possible, to bring Washington 
to an engagement. During that march, however. General 
Morgan was overtaken, who strove to effect a retreat oa 
the approach of the British ; they were, however, broken 
and pursued, during which, the American General 
Gordon, facing about, directed two terrible fires, which 
threw the English forces into some confusion. Cornwallis, 
jjotwithstanding, continued the pursuit of General Morgan 
across the Catawba river advancing to Salisbury, of which 
town he made himself master, and soon after engaged Ge« 
neral Green, with an army of 6000 men, and gained a 
signal victory. 



■>»^#^»^»^i»>^»<i 



Incoms'Tax proposed by Mr. Ptit, 1708. 

On this day Mr. Pitt, in the House of Commons, pro- 
posed the famous Income-tax of ten per cent, on ai^ 
estimate of £100,000,000; taking the land rental at 
J?50,000,000 ; the houses at £6,000,000, and the 
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profiu, Btmng from tiifBc» at £40ft00fi00. By l!he 
financial plan in qoeition all incomes netting more than 
£eO annually were liaUe to an impost, while those that 
produced £fiOO and upwards, were subject to a yeerijr 
payment of ten per cent, to support the exigencies of the 
state. 



Surrender of Latham House, 1645.*— 7%e Dukeof York 
captured 180' sail of the Bordeaux Fleet from the 
Duieht 1664. 

Latham House having sustained a siege of more than 
two years against the Parliament forces, through the in- 
trepki i|>irit of that glorious heroine the Countess of Der- 
by, was this day forced to capitulate. 

The Duke of York returned from a cruize, haTiog esp^ 
tured ISO Dutch merchant ships, and particularly their 
Bourdeaux fleet, on their return homeward, laden with 
wine and brandy. This proceedings although prior to the 
declaration of war, was sufficiently justified by the Dutch 
Admiral De Ruyter hariog previously fallen upon the 
English factories at Cape Verd, on the coast of Africa, as 
well as his attempt to seize the island of Barbadoes, and 
sereral other English plantations. The depredations com* 
mitted by the Dutch in the East Indies, and on the high 
seas, had also been frequent, in violation of every pactlle 
principle, so that the present retaliation was fully justified 
by the law of nations. 



Death of Macbeth, 1056. 

Duncan the First, grandson of Malcolm, succeeded to 
ihe Scottish throne in 1040, who proved an exoelleat 
prince ; but his mildness gave' encouragement to the High- 
land lebels, and he was in consequence obliged to employ 
his kinsman Macbeth, grandson of Malcolm the Second^ 
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hts viceroy over those districts. Macbeth was very sue* 
cessful, and by his prowess in arms, having humbled the 
Danes, he felt the incitements of ambitipn, and began to 
fiim at the throne, which was subsequently attained by the 
murder of bis benefactor, Duncan, in the sixth year of his 
reign. Macbeth having thus attained his purpose, found 
it necessary to become tyrannical in order to secure his ilU 
acquired diadem ; when the suffering nobility summoned 
home Malcolm Can more, son of the murdered Duncan, 
who had fled for refuge to the court of Edward the Con- 
fessor, King of England, after his father's assassination. 
Aided therefore by forces accorded him by England, 
Malcolm marched to Scotland, and gave Macbeth battle 
at Dunsinane; in which conflict the tyrant fell this pre- 
sent day of December^ A. D. 1056. 



Second landing of William the Conqueror, 1076. — 
Birth of Kin^ Henry the Sixth, 1421 — The Duke 
of Ormond seized by Colonel Blood, 1670, 

Eustace of Boulogne having landed at Dover the pre-, 
ceding month, in consequence of an invitation on the 
part of the English, who sought to redress their grievances, 
was notwithstanding overthrown, and the struggle for 
liberty rendered abortive. On the present day, therefore, 
William, apprised of the revolt, landed from France, and 
shortly after to avenge himself on the English for their 
recent attempt to throw ofi*his yoke, he re-established the 
impost of Danegelt, which gave rise to a fresh revolt. * 

Henry the Sixth was born this day at Windsor, and 
proved a weak and unfortunate prince, being much more 
adapted for a cowl than to inherit a crown« The old 
King of France dying soon after Henry the Fifth, the 
present prince was inaugurated at Paris King of France, 
anno 1431 ; and his aflairs continaed to prosper until the 
siege of Orleans was raised by means of the heroic Joan 
of Arc ; after which the English intere^ rapidly declined* 

T 3 
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NotbiDi: contribated more to expedite the EogliAkBs 
in France than oar distractions at home, in ooDseqaeBtt 
of Richard Duke of York laying claim to the crows, as 
descended from Lionel Dake of Clarenoe, third loo of 
Edward the Third, and elder brother of John of Giimt, 
Pake of Lancaster, which occasioned those Amitnn 
civil wars in England ; during which, no leas than thirteen 
battles were fought with rarious soccesses. In the wta^ 
time the French shook off the English yoke ; and in five 
years recoTered their liberty, placing the Dauphin, Cbvfef 
ihfi SoTenth; upon the throne of Prance. In the inttrioit 
England became a field of carnage; the Lancastritvei' 
pousing the cause 6( Henry the Sixth, then in pomem^ 
of the crown, and the Yorkists opposing him ; the forsKr 
being distinguished by the red, and the latter by the white 
rose. Henry had espoused a princess of a martisl tod 
imperious spirit, Margaret of Anjou ; who to maintsio her 
husband on the throne, and secure the succession to his 
gallant son Prince Edward, left no arts untried. * Bichsnl 
of York fell at the battle of Wakefield, leawing thiee 
sons, viz. Edward, Clarence, and Richard Doke of OkiQ- 
eester; the eldest of whom proving victor, at length pbc- 
eaeded to the English throne. 

The Duke of Ormond was nnexpectedly forced frt^ 
his carriage during the night, and received a wound, beinc; 
near Clarendon House, where he resided, and with infinite 
difficulty effected his escape from the assailants. Tbtf 
desperate attempt was headed by the famous Cc^ooel 
Blood, he having designed to convey the Duke to Ty- 
burn, where the assassins purported to hang his grace ; 
for which attempt, however, no steps were teken again^ 
Uie contriver, who shortly afterwards became so famous bj 
itealing the crown from the Tower of London. 



ir^»>»i»y^»»^»»»#>» 



Banquet in WuinUnHer HaU, 1099.^— iUgemafi 

dtoapiUdedf 1688. 



Among the various acts of William Rufus was his cans- 
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ing to be built Westoiiiuiter Hall> being 270 feet in lengthy 
end 74 broad. Having spent the major part of the year 
109S in Normandy, that monarch returned to England ; 
and the structure in question having been recently com- 
pleted » he, on the present day of the year 1099, gave a 
splendid banquet in Westminster Hall, where the festival 
of Christmas was also solemnized with great magnifi- 
cence. 



Colonel Algernon Sidney was brought to trial, and 
being convicted of high treason, condemned the 26th of 
- ^'' the preceding month, and beheaded the 7th of DecemBer 
^ on Tower Hill, glorying that he died for the Good Old 
^' Cauae, in which he had been constantly engaged from his 
' ' youth upwards. Algernon Sidney had been appointed 
^?' one of the High Court of Justice, that sentenced King 
1^ Charles the First to the block, but he did not sit on that 
occasion. 

Sidney was the first man accused of treason and con- 
demned to die, for writing what was never published. 
Ho delivered a memorial to the sheriff before his death, 
complaining of the injustice done him ; in which document 
he represented the infamous life of Lord Howard, and 
accused his judges as being the most corrupt of men, and 
only suborned td forward the designs of an arbitrary 
court. 



saoanaaR Tsm a 



Birth of Mary Queen of SeoUy 1542.-*Z>«alA of Mm 

Pym, I64S. 

Mary Stuart, who was this day born, succeeded her 
father James the Fifth, in 1543, and married, first, the 
dauphin of France, afterwards Francis the Second]^ by 
whom flhe had no issue. On the demise of that prince, 
she married Henry Stuart, Duke of Albany, Lord Darn- 
ley, ion of the Earl of Lenox, and in right of his mother, 
the Lady Margaret Dougtes; great grandson to Henry 
ihe Serenth of Bngland, first prince of the English blood 
royal. 
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Mafy was a priocess of rare beauty and accomplub* 
mentiy and received an edacatioo in Franoe, which greatly 
influenced her in favour of the Roman Catholic religion. 
Her inherent lore of arbitrary power also caused the no- 
bility to fly to arms, and ultimately dethroned her. This 
unfortunate princess'in 15S6 suflered decapitation by order 
of Elizabeth, for having, as it is said, engaged in a plot 
against that Queen, whose legitimacy being questioned 
by the popish factions, Mary of Scotland was by the pa- 
pists regarded as rightful claimant of the English crown* 

John Pym, who had so signalized himself against the 
Earl of Straflbrd and his royal roaster, as to merit the ap- 
peHation of an incendiary, died on the present day. He 
was a man possessed of considerable talent, thougfi by no 
means a brilliant orator, and from his great popularity and 
unbounded influence with the deluded multitude, was ge- 
nerally known by the name of King Pym. 



^#^i»^^»^»^^r^»r» 



Death of WickUffe, 1384. 

Wickliffe falling into a dangerous illness at Oxford, 
some of the mendicant frian to whom he had ever been 
an enemv, intruded into his chamber and exhorted him, for 
the good of his soul, to repent of the injuries which be 
had done them. Wicklifle raised himself in his bed, and 
with a stem countenance exclaimed, ** I shall not die, hut 
live to declare the evil deeds of the friars;" which resolute 
expressions, we are told, drove away his ghostly momtors 
in confusion. 

Some time after this he finished his translation of the 
Scriptures, and again became particularly obnoxious to the 
clergy on that account. It had long been a political tenet 
in the Romish creed, that ignorance is the mother of de- 
votion ; and therefore the Bible had been locked up fron 
the common people ; but Wicklifle was not satisfied with 
aiming this new blow at religious tyranny ; he next ven- 
tured to attack the grand article of tramubstantiation, ni 
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x^hat he called his sixteen oonehisioiis. These Gonclusion^ 
beiD^ reluctantly condemned by the Chancellor of Oxfords 
at the instigation of Courtenay, who was now primate, 
WicklifTe appealed to tlie King and Parliament ; but being 
deserted by his fickle patron, the Duke of Lancaster, who 
was unwilling to embroil himself any further with the 
clergy, he was obliged to make a kind of recantation at 
Oxford, and by the King^s order was expelled the univer- 
sity, where he had still continued annually to read lectures 
in divinity. 

Again he found an asylum at Lutterworth, but giving 
fresh provocation by his writings, he roused the keenest 
resentment in Urban, who then wore the papal crown, and 
in all probability would have suffered the utmost which 
that pontiff could inflict, had not Providence delivered him 
from human hands. He was struck with palsy soon after ; 
but still attended divine worship, till a repetition of this 
fatal malady carried hrm off in the church of Lutterworth 
in December 1381. He was buried there; but aiVer lay- 
ing more than forty years unmolested, his bones were 
taken up and burnt, and the ashes scattered in the air by 
order of the reigning pope. STuch was the life, and such 
ihe end of Wickliffe, a man who may be regarded as one 
of the brightest ornaments of his country, and as one of 
those luminaries which Providence raises up and directs as 
its instrument to enlighten and bless mankind. 

<' To this intuitive genius," says Gilpin, " Christianity 
was unquestionably more obliged than to any name in the 
list of reformers. He opened the gates of darkness, and 
let in^ not a public glimmering ray, but such an effblgence 
of light as was never afterwards obscured. He not only 
loosened prejudices, but advanced such cleiir uncontest- 
able truths as having once obtained footing, still kept 
tiieir ground ; and even in an age of reformation, as will 
appear from his various existing writings, wanted but 
small amendment." 



<»##^>#^»#^>#^'#>^^#^ 
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with the title of Lord Protector of the CommoDwealch of 
EDgland, Sootland, and Ireland, and of the doaunioos ami 
territories belonging thereto. 



Death ofJame^ the Fifth of Scotland , 1542. 

James tlie Fifth of Scotland, felt himself engaged in an 
unnecessary war with England, which, instead of yielding 
him the laurels ajid triumphs he had expected, commenced 
with such inauspicious circumstances, as encouraged the 
insolence of his subjects, and exposed him to the scorn of 
his enemies. He saw how vain and inefiectoalall his pro- 
jects to humble the nobles had been, and that, though in 
times of {>eace, a prince may endeavour to depress them, 
they will rise, during war, to their former importance and 
dignity. Impatience, resentment, indignation, filled his 
bosom by turns. The violence of these passions not only 
altered his temper, but, perhaps, impaired his reason, and 
he became pensive, sullen, and retired. He seemed 
through the day to be swallowed up in profound medits^ 
tion, and at night, was disturbed with those vinoaary 
terrors which only make impression upon a weak under* 
standing, or a disordered fancy* In order to revive the 
king's spirits, an inroad on the western borders was con- 
certed by his ministers, who prevailed tipon the barons in 
the neighbouring provinces to raise as many troops as 
were thought necessary, and enter the enemy's country^ 
But nothing could remove the king's aversion to his 
nobility, or diminish his jealousy of their power. James 
would not even intrust them with the command of the 
forces whieh they had assembled^ l^eserving that honour 
for Oliver Sinclair, his favourite^ who no sooner appeared 
to take possession of the dignity conferred upon him, thaa 
rage and indignation occasioned a universal mutiny m the 
army. Five hundred English, who happened to be drawn 
up in sight of those forces, attacked the Scotch during the 
disorder, when hatred towards the king, and caairnDfi of 
their general^ pr«dHM|^|||[ifc«i to which there is ii» 
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parallel in history. Ttiej overcame the fear of death, 
and the love of liberty, and ten thousand men fled before 
a number so far inferior, without striking a single blow. 
No man was desirous of a victory which would have 
been acceptable to the king and his favourite, and few 
endeavoured to save themselves by flight, so that the 
English had the choice of what prisoners they pleased 
to take, and almost every person of distinction, who was 
engaged in the expedition, remained in their hands. 
This astonishing event was a fresh proof to the king of 
the general disaffection of the nobility, and a new dis- 
covery of his own weakness and want of authority. In- 
capable of bearing those repeated insults, he found him* 
self unable to revenge them, and the deepest melan« 
choly and despair succeeded to the furious transports of 
rage, which the flrst account of the rout of his army had 
occasioned. All those violent passions, therefore, which 
are the deadly enemies of life, preyed upon his mind, and 
wasted and consumed a youthful and vigorous constitu- 
tion. Some authors of that age, impute Jameses un- 
timely death to poison ; but the diseases of the mind, 
when they rise to an height, often prove mortal ; and 
the known effects of disappointment, anger, and resent- 
ment upon a sanguinary and impetuous^ temper, suflici- 
ently account for this prince's unhappy fate. " His 
death," says Drummond, ^' prove his mind to have been 
raised to a high strain, and above mediocrity ; he could 
die, but could not digest a disaster." Had James sur^ 
vived this misfortune, one of two things must have hap- 
pened, either the violence of his temper would have 
engag^ him openly to attack the nobles, who would 
have found in Henry the Eighth a willing and power* 
ful protector, and have derived the same assistance from 
him which the malcontents in the succeeding reign did 
from his daughter Elizabeth; in that case a dangerous 
civil war must have been the certain consequence; or 
perhaps necessity might have obliged him to accept of 
Henry's offers, and be reconciled to his nobility. In that 
event the church would have fallen a sacrifice to their 
union ; a reformation upon Henry's plan would hav^ 
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been eftabliiiied by l««r ; agnaipartaf tbetaDporaB* 
ties of the efaueh would Imwe been seized, and the 
IHendifaip of tbe Idog and barona woold have been 
eemented by dividing^ ita spoils. 



^0t^0*^<m0*0t ^ i0ki^^ 



Return of the Dukeo/MaHbarem^kunth Count TaUard, 

1704- 

Tbe battle of Hockstei proved <Mie of the most glori* 
ons and eomplete Ticlories that was ever obtained; lO^OOO 
French and Bavarians woe left dead open tbe field ; the 
greater part of 30 sqoadioos of hone and dragoons pe« 
fished in the rivnr^Danobe; 13,000 were madeprisonen; 
100 pieces of cannon were taken, with 24 mortals, 129 
eoloms, 171 standards, 17 pair of kettle-drams, 3^600 
tents, 34 coach e s, 300 laden males, 2 bridges of boats, 
16 pontoons, 15 barrels and 8 casks filled vrith silver. 
Of the allies, about 4,500 men were slain, and about 
8/NX) woooded and taken. The loss of the battle was 
impoted to two capital errors conmiitted by Tallard : the 
one by weakening his centre by detaching so many of 
his troops to the village of Blanbeim; the oUier by per- 
mittitig the confederates to pass the rivnlet, and fohn 
nnmolested. The Doke of Marlboroogh rode through 
the hottest of the battle vrith calm intrqndity , and gave 
bis orders with that presence of mind and deliberadtion 
which wete so peculiar to his character. When he next 
day vifited Tallard, he remariced that he vras sorry snch 
a misfortune sbonld happen perscmally to one for whom 
he had a profoond esteem. Tallard coogratalated him 
^>on having vanquished the best troops in the world : 
thednke relied, that he thought his own troops the best 
in the worid, seeing they had conquered those upon 
whom the mareschal had bestowed snch an encomium. 

The Duke of Marlborough returned to England ac- 
companied by Marshal Tidlard and many other dis- 
tingnished characters, bearing also with him the colours 
and standards taken on that menKwable occasion, which 
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were hung up in Westminster Hall. Count Tallard, 
and a portion of the prisoners were sent to Nottingham,' 
and the rest to Lichfield. On that occasion, Marlborongh 
again received the thanks of both Houses of Parliament* 

. Trial of John Knox, 1563. 

During the absence of Mary Queen of Scots on a pro- 
gress into the west^ mass' continued to-be celebrated in 
her chapel at Holyrood-house. The multitude of those 
who openly resorted thither, gave great offence to the 
citizens of Edinburgh, who, bein^ free from the restraint 
which the royal presence imposed, assembled in a riotous 
manner, interrupted the service, and filled such as were 
present with the utmost cojorstemation. Two of the ring- 
leaders in this tumutt were seized, and ft day appointed 
for their trial. Knox, who deemed the zeal of these 
persons laudable, and their conduct merHorious, con- 
sidered them as sufferers in a good cause; and in order 
to screen them from danger, he issued circular letters^ 
requiring all who professed the true religion, or were 
concerned for the preservation of it, to assemble at Edin* 
butgh, on the day of trial, that by. their presence they 
might comfort and assist their distressed brethren. One 
of these letters fell into the queen's hands. To assem* 
ble subjects without the authority of the sovereign, 
was construed to be treason, and a resolution was taken 
to prosecute Knox for that crime', before the* privy- 
council. Happily for him, his ju(^s were not only 
zealous Protestants, but the very men who, during this 
late commotions, had openly resistBd and set at defiance 
the queen's authority. It was under precedents, drawn 
from their own c >ndttet, Ihat Knox endeavoured to sheU 
ter himself. Nor would it have been an easy matter for 
these counsellors to have found out a distinction, by 
which they could censure him without condemning 
themselves. After a long hearing, to the astonishment 
of Lethington and the other courtiers, he was unasi^ 
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moasly acquitted* Sinclair^ bishop of Ross, and pre«' 
deot of the eoart of sesnon, a zealoos Papist, heartily 
cooeanred with the other counsellon in this decision ; a 
femarkable fact, whieh shews the unsettled state of go- 
Temment in that age ; the low condition to which r^al 
authority was then sunk ; and the impunity with which 
subjects might invade those rights of the crown which 
are now held sacred. 



»^»rf»»^^^»»»^^^ 



The Instrument of Writing f as it was called; and 
Cromwell made Protector, 1653. 

The Council of Officers sent for the Commissioners of 
the Great Seal, with the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of 
London, and caused to be read a document, called '* The 
Instrument of Writing, whereupon Cromwell was made 
Protector.*' 

The same afternoon, his highness attended by a strcmg^ 
guard of soldiers, and all the grand officers of state, 
with the Lord Mayor and aldermen of London, pro- 
ceeded from Whitehall to Westminster Hall, where a 
chair of atate being set for him in the Chancery court, 
he stood on the left of the same uncovered, while a large 
writing on parchment was read, containing the power 
with which his Excellency was invested, how he vraa 
to govern the three nations, and the oath to be taken by 
him. Having signed that writing, and taken the oath 
tendered to him by Lisle, one of the commissionejraof the 
broad seal, his Excellency sat down in the chair of state 
uncovered, when the commissioners delivered up the 
broad seal to him, and the Lord Mayor his sword, which 
Cromwell immediately returned, and the court rising-, 
went to Whitehall, the Lord Mayor uncovered, carrying- 
the sword before the Protector in grand procession. 

By the aforesaid instrument of government, it was 
provided: *^ That the supreme legislative power should 
be lodged in the Protector and liis council, who were 
not to ^cceed the number of twenty-one^ nor be under 
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thirteen ; that all writs, commissions, and patents shonid 
run in the name of the Lord Protector ; all honors and 
offices to be derived from him ; that he should have the 
povrer of pardon, except for murder or treason, and the 
benefit of ail forfeitures ; that he should order the mili« 
tia ajid forces by sea and land, by consent of Parliament. 
That a Parliament should be summoned once in every 
third year ; and not be dissolved or prorogued in less 
than five months, without their consent ; that the mem-** 
bers for England should not exceed four hundred, for 
Scotland thirty, and for Ireland thirty. 

Coronation of King Henry the Second , \ 155. 

Henry the Second, grandson of Henry the First, and 
Maude, daughter of Henry the First, by Geoffrey Plan- 
tagenet. Count of Anjou, succeeded King Stephen. -A« 
Henry the First was a Norman, and his mother descended 
from the Saxon King Edmund, sumamed Ironside, the Nor- 
man and Saxon bloods in his pennon, were united. His 
father Geoffrey Plantagenet was Earl of ADJou,Touraine9 
and Maine, and those French provinces became in his own 
right subject to the crown of England; to which was 
added, the dukedom of Aquitaine, including Poitou, 
Guienne, and Gascony, in right of Eleanor, his wife. 
Henry the Second also recovered Cumberland and W^st^ 
moreland from the Scots, to whom those two counties had 
been subjected above 200 years, and he also subdued the 
Welsh, and conquered Ireland. He proved a great prince, 
but was unhappy in having a jealous queen and undutiful 
sons, whom she influenced to rebel against him. During 
a Journey the King undertook to Normandy, Eleanor 
seized the opportunity of gratifying her revenge upon Fair 
Rosamond, whom he had concealed in Woodstock Bower, 
by administering poison, according to some historians, for 
which act the Queen was imprisoned during the life of 
Henry. 

ThorofuB-a-Becket equally proyed a source pf great mi- 
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•My to Henry, tor many enonnitaw having been 
mitted by the clergy, and Becket haTiog refined to 
paoMh tben, he was banished by the King ; bat being 
lecaUed, and aliU refractory, that proud ecdesiastic was 
moidered in Canterbury Cathedral by four courtiers oo 
Chnstosas^day* It was during this King's reign that the 
splendid Imonastery of Glastonburj was burnt by light- 
ning. Henry the Seoood ruled thirty-five years, and 
died at Chenon in Normandy, and was buried at Fort 
Sveraid* 



Trial of Thoma9 Paimfor a Libd, 1792. 

Tbb celebrated cause came on before Loid Kenyon and 
a special jury at Guildhall. Thomas Pkine was indicted for 
writing and publiriiing a certain seditious pamphlet, under 
the title of «< The Second Part of the RigfaU of Man." 
The informatioOy which was opened by Mr. Perciyal, stated 
that Thomas Psine, being a wicked, malicious, seditious, 
and ill-disposed perM», and disaffected to the king and go- 
vemment, had traduced the happy Reyolution effected by 
the Prince of Orange, afterwanls King William the Third, 
the aoceptance of the crown by the said Prince and Queen 
Mary ; the Gonyention Parliament, which had conferred 
the crown on their said majesties ; and the Bill of Rights, 
including the Settlement of the Succession ; — ^that be had 
endeavoured to represent, that these were respectively 
contrary to the rights and interests of the people ; that our 
hereditary Regal Government was a wicked, corrupt, and 
unnecessary establiiAment ; that the King, Lords, and 
Commons, tyrannised over the people; and that thus he 
had Mideavoured to impose groundless discontents against 
the King and P^riiament, as well as against our Contitu- 
tion, Laws, and Government. 

The Attorney General then rose, and, in the course of 
a long and abl^ speech, read several passages from the 
work in support of the information, and contended that 
the whole throughout was malignant in the intention of the 
writer, and estremely miseiiievousin its tendency. 
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The publicatioDy te. being proved > Mr. Enkioe en- 
teied into a very long defence of the author^ on the ge- 
neral grounds of the freedom of the press: contendii^, 
that his client had not gone beyond the bounds of fair 
and allowable discussion ; that the topics on which he had 
animadvertedy had been trei^ted with far greater force of 
expression by the Duke of Richmond^ Mr. Pitt> Sir George 
Saviile, Mr. Burke> &c.; illustrating his observations by 
various quotations from Locke, Hume, Miiton, Paiey, and 
others ; and deprecating the spirit of prejudice that had 
gone forth against his client. 

When he had finished, the Attorney General rose im- 
mediately to reply; but the foreman of the jury said, 
*^ My Lord, I am authorised by the jury to inform the 
Attorney General, that a reply is not jieoessary for them, 
unless the Attorney General wishes to make it, or your 
Lordship.'' The Attorney General then sat down, and 
the jury gave in their verdict — GuiUy. 

% 



LoAt Appeal of Mary Queen of Scots to Elizabethf 

16S6. 

After the publication of the sentence, Mary was stripped 
of ev^ry remaining mark of royalty. The canopy of s^te 
in her apartment was pulled down; Paulet entered her 
chamber, and approached her person without any cere<> 
mony; and even appeared covered in her presence. 
Shocked with these indignities* and (tended at this gross 
familiarity, to which dbe had never been accustomed, 
Mary once more com{^ined to Elizabeth; and at the same 
time, as her last request, entreated tha.t she would permit 
her servants to carry her dead body, into France, to be 
laid among her attcestors. in hallowed ground ; thai some 
of her doneatieft might, be present at her death, to bear 
witness of her innocence, and firm adherence to the Ca« 
tholic faith^ that all her servants might be suff^^d to 
leave, the kingdom, and to ei^oy those small legacies 
winch she should befttow.cdi diem, a«« teatimonies of her 
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alTection ; and tbat, in the mean tine, her ahnoner, or 
some other Catholic priest^ might be allowed to attend 
lier, and to assist her in preparing for an eternal world. 
She besought her, in the name of Jesus, by the sool and 
memory of Henry the Seventh, their common progenitor, 
by their near consanguinity, and the royal dignity with 
which they were both invested, to gratify ber in these 
particulari, and to indulge her so far as to signify her 
compliance by a letter under her own hand. Whether 
Mary's letter was ever delivered to Elizabeth is uncertain. 
No answer was returned, and no regard paid to her re- 
quests. She was offered a Protestant bishop or dean to 
attend her. Those she rejected, and without any clergy- 
man to direct her devotions, she prepared, in great tran- 
quillity, for the approach of death, which she now bdieved 
to be at no great distance. 



Deaih of Eihelbald the Second, 860. — His present Ma- 
jesty King George the Fourth appointed Regent, 
1810. 

Ethelbald succeeded his father, and notwithstanding be 
opposed him for espousing the Emperor Charles's daughter, 
yet after his death, contrary to all laws, he married her 
himself. This reign was not remarkable for any event of 
importance, or characterized by any action worthy record, 
except the monarch being ultimately brought to a sense of 
his fault in marrying his step-mother, for which be was 
obliged to make his peace with the priests, by donations 
to monasteries, abbeys, and other religious foundations. 

Ethelbald reigned two years and a half, and left his 
whole kingdom to his bt other Ethelbert. He died this 
20ih of December, 860, and was buried first at Sherburne, 
in Dorsetshire, and afterwards remored to Salisbury. 



The House of Commons, in a Committee, passed a bill 
for appointing the Prinee of Wales Regent during the in- 
disposition of his late Majesty King George the Third; but 



i 
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under'terlain vestrictioM darii^ the first year^of the Re- 



Fai§9 oflheEaTU ^WeHm»r^nd (md Narthwrnher^ 
land, cotteemedin IfceCtMurptroq^ of ike Duke qf 
NetfMsll^O. 

Queen EUzabeth, thotpgh sot fuU j aware of the des^ns 
of the Earls of Westmoreland. aad Northumberlandy com- 
manded their attendaAce at court; who, beiog conscious 
oC guilt and fearing discoyerji delayed to comply. 

The conduct of this negociation occasioned many meet- 
ings and messages between the two earls. Elizabeth was 
informed of these ; and though she suspected nothing of 
their realidesign) die conchidedthat jdiey were among the 
number of Norfolk's confidants. *They were summoned, 
for this reason, to repair to court. Conscious of guilti and 
afraid of discovery, they delayed giying obedience. A 
second, and more peremptory order was issued. This they 
could not decline, without shaking off theif allegiance ; 
and, as no time was left for deliberation, they in- 
istantly «rected theor standard - against their sovereign. 
The re-establishing the Catholic religion; the settling 
the order of succession to the crown; the defence of 
the ancient nobility; were the motives which they al- 
leged to justify thefr rebeHion. Many of the lower peo- 
ple flocked to them with such arms as they could procure; 
and^ had the capacity of their leaders been in^ any degree 
equal to the enterprise, 4t-BMMi^ve soon grown to be ex- 
tremely formidable. Eliiabeth acted with prudence and 
vigour, and was served by her subjects with fidelity and 
ai^our. On the first rumour «f an insurrection, Mary 
was removed to Coventjry, aplaee^ofitremglh^ which. oould 
not be taken without a regular siege ; and a detadiment 
of the rebels, sent toreKueher, returned without suc- 
cess. Troops were assembled mdiforeat- parts of the 
kingdom ; as thcpr advaaeed, the iDBl*«Mitents retired. Im 
their retreat, their spirits soak. Paqpair and imnffrfiinly 
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whither to direct their flight, kept together for mne tune 
a small bodj of them among the moontains of NoitbtuBr 
berland ; but they were at length obliged to diipene, and 
the duefe took refbge among the Scottish borderers. The 
two earls, together with the countess of Northumbeilaiidy 
wandering for some days in the wastes of Liddisdaie, 
were plundered by the banditti, exposed to the rigour 
of the season, and left destitute of the necessaries of life. 
Westmorland was concealed by Scott of Bucdeagh and 
Ker of Femiherst, and afterward conyeyed into the Ne- 
therlands. Northumberland was seized this day by the 
regent, who had marched with some troops towards the 
borders, to pre?ent any impression the rebels m^i make 
on those mutinous proyinces. 



Cardinal Wohey appainied Lord ChanceUar, 1515. 

Henry the E^hth appointed his favourite Wolsey to 
the Chancellorahip of England, and loaded him with 
favova. Being Archbishop of York and the Fope'B legate, 
he became nime Minister of State, and held, at the 
same time, the bishoorics of York, Wincheitar, and 
Durham, the abbies of St. Alban's and Lincoln, nunse- 
rous priories and other great benefices in eammendam, 
while the bishoprics of Bath, Worcester, and Hereford 
he possessed in farm. Wolsey had likewise the diipoeal 
of all ecclesiastical benefices ; so that his rsTenues 
were computed to vie with those of the crown. 



^^*^^t0^>0^^^ ^ 0^ 



Abdication of King Jamei the Second, 1688. 

James the Second embarked on board a small frigate, 
with the Duke of Berwick, his natural son, and Abodie, 
a Frenchman, and landed safe at Ambleteose, in FWuice, 
from whence he proceeded to St. Germains. He left a 
paper behind bearing date the 2Snd instant ; explaining 
qis reatoM for such abdication. 



I 
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It was therein stated, that '^ the world could not be 
astonished at his flight, after the Prince of Orange made 
the Earl of Feversham prisoner, whom he had sent to 
treat with him in a friendly manner; and commanded his 
own guards to take possession of Whitehall, at 11 o'clock 
at night, .sending him (James the Second) an order at 
midnight when he was in bed, to be gone without 
delay.'' Alter such conduct, James remarked, that he 
had little to hope for from one who had invaded his 
kingdom, and called the legitimacy of his son in ques- 
tion ; after which, he appealed to all who knew him, 
even to the prince himself, whether he could conscien- 
ciously believe him guilty of so unnatural a villainy. 

The Prince of Orange having received intelligence of 
the King's departure, published an order, requiring all 
those who had served as meml>ere in any of the Parlia- 
ments held in the reign of Charles the Second, to meet 
him at St. James's on the^Oth instant, together with the 
Aldermen and Common Council of London. 

3»acBBKBSit Jfmm TUTBannr-vovikTB. 

Treaty between Henry the Fifth of England, and 
Charles the Sixth of France, 1419. — Battle of 
Wakefield, 1460. 

The second treaty of peace was ratified between 
Henry the Fifth and Charies the Sixth of France, 
whereby it was stipulated that tlie former should espouse 
the Princess Catherine, daughter of the French monarch, 
and have the regency of France during the lifb of 
Charles, and succeed him after his death; when the 
French nobility swore fealty to the English King. 

* Queen Margaret was, to all appearance, destitute of 
resources ; her armies were routed, her husband a pri- 
soner, and the Parliament disclaimed her cau^. Yet, 
notwithstanding that princess seemed to have lost all, 
she still retained her native intrepidity and perseverance. 
The queen was a woman possessing an intrepid mind 

u2 
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BlAke, Admiral, defeated the Dutch, 1658, p. SgT^Vktariow ow 
VanTromp, lB58, p. 104— Destb, 1657, p. SOe^Chatacter, p. SOT 

BleDheim, battle of, 1704, p. 869 

Bloreheath, battle of, 1459, p. 846 

Bokn Aone, brought to bra "of Elizabeth, -1588, p. 899 — Divorced 
from Henry the Eighth, 1586, p. 68— Letter it, 1586, p. 802- 
Decapitated, 1586, p. SOO 

Boicaweo, Admiral, rictorioiu at Gibraltar, 1759, p. 810 

Boulogne furrendered to France, 1550) p. 178 

Beyne, batUe of, 1690, p. 848 

Bradford, martyidom of, 1555, p. 868 

Braodjwiod, battle of, 1777, p 886 

Briftol furrendered 1648, p. 878 

Britbh noblet, maiwure of, at Stonebenge, 476, p. 178 

Bruce, Robert, accemion of,1805, p. 140~Death, 1889, p. 856 

Buckioghai^. the Doke of, Muled for Rocbelle, 1687, p. 879--Siabbcd 
by Felton, 1688, p. 808— Character, do. 

Bueno0 Ay ret, capture of, 1806, p. 880 

Bunker's Hill, battle of, 1775, p. 81^ 

Butaco, batOe ol^ 1810, {>. 849 

Cabot diacovered the main land of America, 1497, p. 189 

Cade, Jack, death of, 1450, p. 880 

Cadiz capturtd 1598, p. 888 

Csmr Julius 6rst landed in Britain, B. C. 55 years, p. 819 — Be-ean' 
barked B. C. 55 years, p. 846— Defeated the Britons B. C. 56 
years, p. 804 

Calais surrendered to Edward the Third, 1847, p. 891— Surrendered 
to the French, 1558, p. 81 

Calder, Admiral, victory of, 1805, p. 874 

Camden, death of, 1688, p. 401 

Camperdown, battle of, 1797, p. 859 

Canada, Americans defeated in 1818, p. 868 

Canute, King, proclaimed 1014, p. 181— Character, p. 188— Death 
1086, p. 404 

Capel, Lord, bdieaded, 1648, p. 184 

Cape of Good Hope captured, 1806, p. 85 

Catherine of Arragon, oeath of» 1586, p. 87 

Cayenne, Island of, captured, 1809, p. 88 

Channel Fleet refused to sail 1797, p. 187 

Charles, Prince, and Buckingham sail for Spain, 1688, p. 99— tended 
from Spain 1688, p. 887 

Charles the First, coronation of, 1685, p. 76— dissolves Pariiaotfat 
1689, p. 184 — cjowned at Holyrood House, 1638, p. 884 — ^review* 

i ed hb army in Scotland 1689, p. 815— orders the members to be 
seized 1641, p. 18 — ^refused entrance into Hull 1648, p. 168— pro- 
ceedings of, at Nottingham, 1648, p. 818— treaty of Peace with 
the Parliament at Oxford, 1648, p. 1 18— prodaroation ot, for 
peace, 1644, p. 858— offers reconciliation to parltameat 1646, p. 
140— suirenoered to the ScoU, 1646, p. 186— sold by the Scots 
1646, p^ 70— seized at Hofanby 1647, p. 8 19— imprisoned in Henc 
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Castle 1648, p. 421-=-coDdemned to death, 1649/ p. 64 — insults 
offered to, p. 65— decapitated 1649, p. 71— character of, p. 72 

Charles the Second, escape of, 1648, p. 17Q— crowned at Scone, 1650 
p.lO — ^landed at Dover 1660, p. 205— restored, 1660^ p. 189— de. 
putations to, at the Hag^ne, 1660, p. 200 — revenue awarded to, 
1661, p. 447 — Declaration of, for liberty of conscience repealed 
1672, p. 112— death, 1685, p. 81 

Charlotte, Princess, espoused Prince Leopold, 1816, p* 180 — death, 
}817, p. 899 

Charles Town captured, 1780, p. 184 

Chalgrave Field, Battle of, 1648, p. 235 

Chaucer, Geoffrey, death of, 1400, p. 881-— character of, p^ 3^2 

Cheryton Down, iMittle of, 1644, p. 144 

Chesapeake and Shannon, engagement between, 1813, p. 217 

Chrbt*s Hospital, first stone of New Hall laid 1825, p. 174 

Clarence^ the Duke of, drowned in a butt of malmsey, 1478, p. 125 

Clarendon, Council of, convened by Henry the Second, 1 164, p. 68 

Cloth of Gold, field of, 1520, p. 222 

Colpoys, Admiral, his victory, 1795, p. 165 

Common Prayer introduced at Edinburgh, 1637, p. 275 

Connaught, the King of, defeated and captured, 1230, p. 857^ 
Irish rebels defeated in, 1799, p. 847 

Clontarf, battle of, 1014, p. 168 

Cooke, Captain, returned from his first voyage, 1771, p. 229 — return 
ed from his second voyage 1775, p. 283 — Death, 1780, p. 355 

Copenhagen, surrender of, 1801, p. 146 — bombarded 1807, p. ^28 

Corsica, constitution given to by England 1794, p. 237 

Corunna, battle of, 1809, p. 50 

Cranmer, Martyrdom of, 1556, p. 135 

Cressy, bat^tle of, 1346, p. 316 

Cromwell, Oliver, voted generalissimo in Ireland, 1652, p. 19^^ 
appointed Protector 1653, p. 431 — has audience of the French 
Ambassador with, 1654, p. 144— refused kingly title 1657, p. 188 — 
made Lord Protector of England 1657, p. 246 — assembled the 
houses of Parliament 1657, p.^ 58 — inaugurated 1658, p. 248 — 
death, 1658, p. 325— preservation of his skull, 1661, p 183 

Cromwell, Richard, made Protector 1658, p. 327 — deposed 1659, p. 
167— death, 1712, p. 268 

CuDoden, battle of 1746, p. 163 

Dance, Sir Nathaniel, preserved the West India Fleet 1804, p. 102 

Danes, massacre of the, 1002, p. 406 

Danesmoor^ battle of, 1469, p. 278 

Danish West India Islands captured 1801, p. 148 

Darnley, Lord, murder of, 1666, p. 92— character of, p. 98 

David I. King of Scots, death of, 1151, p. 208 

Drake, Sir Francis, arrived from circumnavigating the globe, 1580- 
p. 894 — arrived at Virginia, 1585, p. 174 

Drogheda captured 1649, p. 805 

Duckworth, Admiral, victory of, 1806, p. 81 

Dunbar, battle of, 1650, p. 823 
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dang'hter and heiress to Bustaee, Eari of Boologne, who 
was the foimder of St. Catheiioe's Ho^Htal, near the 
Tower of London, and died in 1 151. 



A solemn Jtast held by the l^uritane io be^ the Lord's 
direction how io proceed against King Charles 
the First, 1648. 

A solemn fast was held at Westminster to sedr the 
Lord, and begr his direction in-their proceedings against 
the King. Hogh Peters, on that occasion, told the 
audience, he hi^ foand upon a strict scmtiny, that there 
wore in the army 5000 saints, no less holy than thoee 
that conversed in heaven with God Almighty. Then, 
kneeling down, he begeed in the name of the people of 
England, that justice might be execated upon that great 
Barabbas at Windsor, allading to the nnfortonate Cluirles 
the First. The text of that fanatic was, ** Soch honor 
have all his saints;'' and another, ''They shall bind 
their King in chains.'' Peters also insisted that the deli- 
verance of the people by the army was greater than 
that of the children of Israel from the hoose of b(»idage 
in Egypt. 

The members going directly from Church to the 
Honse of Commons, it was there moved to proceed 
capitally against the King ; on which Cromwell said, 
that ''as he was praying for a blessin^r from Ood, on his 
undertaking to restore the King to his pristine Majesty, 
his tongue cleaved to the roof of his month, so that he 
conld not speak one word more, which he took for a 
return of his prayers, and that God had rejected Charles 
from being king. To strengthen that conceit of Cromwell, 
an inspir^ virgin was brought out of Hertfordshire, 
who declared that she had had a revelation firom God, 
requiring her to encourage them to go on with their 
design. 

The Presbyterms protesting against the King's trial, 

"^' them, that their endeavouring 
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to take away the King's life by sword and pistol , de- 
priving* him of his authority, and imprisoning him> was 
still more against all laws human and divine, than the 
bringing the King to a legal trial before the representa- 
tives of the people; from whom all lawful princes 
derived their authority. 



Dedication of St, Peter*s, Westminster, 1065. — Death 

of Queen Mary, 1694. 

The Abbey Church of St. Peter's, Westminster, hav- 
ing been rebuilt by Edward the Confessor, the dedica- 
tion of that structure was performed on this day ; and it 
is saidj tfiat the charter and privileges granted on that 
occasion, was the first to which the great seal of Eng- 
land was attached. The structure in question was sub- 
sequei^tly demolished by Henry the Third ; after which, 
the fabric, as it now stands, was erected. 

Queen Mary, consort of William the Third, died, to 
the great grief of the monarch, and the English people, 
having been a princess admired throughout Europe for 
perfections of body and mind. Her funeral was solemn- 
ized with the greatest pomp and solemnity, and a stately 
mausoleum kept standing for a length of time in West- 
minster Abbey, in which fane she was interred. 



Revenue awarded to King Charles the Second^ 1661.. 

The Convention of Parliament was dissolved, having 
passed several acts for inoreasing the King's revenue, 
and another for establishing a post-office. The revenue 
then.settled upon the crown was £1 4100,000 per annum ; 
that sum being awarded to defray the charges of the 
^avy, guards, garrisons, civil list, and,indeed, the whole 
expences of the government ; for which ChroonweU had 



*^ 
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levied ammaUjr three times that tani by his own aotfao* 
rity; this grant being confinned by a vote of the fMuii*- 
ment, Parliameot, it is said, woold have given the 
King £2fiOOfiOO per annam, if the ministers had ie« 
qaired that siun ; bot Loid Clarendon opposed the mea- 
sure, lest parliaoMOt shoald become useless; and many 
vm'ters have conceived that hisLordshipyOn that account, 
was the preserver of the Constitution.^ It is also stated, 
that the conduct in quesUon drew upon that nobleman 
the resentment of the cavaliers, whose slender revenoes 
rendered it impossible for the King to relieve those, who 
had lost their all in defence of the crown. 



ilMostinalion of Tkomas^a^Becket^ 117^. 

Henry the Second was in Normandy while the primate, 
Beckct, was triumphantly paraded through the Idngd^ia ; 
and it was not without the utmost indignation, that he re* 
ceived information of the turbulent insolence of that over- 
bearing churchman. When the suspended and excomraoni- 
cated prelates arrived with their complaints, this monrach^s 
anger knew no bounds. He broke forth into the most 
acrimonious expressions against Thomas-a-Becket, whom 
he bad raised from the lowest station, to be the pbgue of 
his life, and the continual disturber of his govemmenu 
The archbishop of York then remarked to him, that so 
long as Becket lived, h? never could expect to enjoy 
peace or tranquility ; and the king himself burst into this 
exclamation, ** That he had no friend about him, or he 
would not so long have been exposed to the insults of that 
ungrateful hypocrite.*' Those words excited the attention 
of the whole court, and armed four of his most resc^ute 
attendants to gratify their monarches secret inclinations. 
The names of those knights and gentlemen of his household 
were Reginald Fits Urse, William de Trscey, Hugh de 
MoreviUe, and Richard Brito, who immediately comma* 
nicatad tbeir.thougbts to each other, and bound therosdves 
t>y an oath, to revenge their king's quarrel ; when. 
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cretly retiring from court> they took shipping at difi^nt 
ports, and met the next day at the cattle of Saltwoode, 
within six miles of Canterbury. 

Some menacing expressions which they had dropped , 
and their sudden departure, gave the king reason to 
suspect their design. He therefore sent messengers to 
overtake and forbid them in his name, to commit any vio- 
lence ; but the orders arrived too late to prevent their fatal 
purpose. The conspirators, being joined by some assist- 
ants at the place of their meeting, proceeded to Canter- 
bury, in all that haste which their sanguinary intentions 
required. 

Advancing directly to Becket's house, and entering his 
apartments, they reproached him very fiercely for the 
rashness and insolence of his conduct ; as if they had been 
willing to enjoy his terrors before they destroyed him. 
Becket, however, was not in the least surprised; but vin- 
dicated his actions with that zeal and resolution which 
nothing, probably, but the consciousness of his innocence 
could inspire. The conspirators felt the force of his 
replies ; and were particularly enraged at a charge of in- 
gratitude with which he accused three, of them, who had 
been retained in his service. During that altercation, the 
time approached for Beeket to assist at vespers, whither 
he went unguarded, the conspirators following, and pre- 
paring for their attempt. As soon, therefore, as the 
primate had reached the altar, when it is not improbable 
but he aspired at the glory of martyrdom, they all fell 
upon him, and having cloven his head by repeated blows, 
he dropped down dead before the shrine of St. Benedict, 
which was, in consequence, besmeared with his blood and 
brains. Thus died Thomas-a-Becket, one of the most 
staunch supporters of the prerogatives of the church, who, 
on that account, was speedily after raised to the rank of a 
saint, by the Romish See. 



Discovery of Mary f Qu^en of Scotland's Great Pl$t 099 
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DengnmefUf ItM^-^Trtaty of Commerce with 
America, 1806. 

Marj had^ about ibis time, written a letter to Sir 
Francis Inglefield, urging him to hasten the execution of 
what she calls ** The Great Plot or Designnient/' withoat 
hesitating on account of any clanger in which it might 
invoWe her liie» which she would most willingly part 
with, if by that sacrifice she could procure relief for ao 
great a number of the oppressed children of the diurch. 
Instead, therefore, of hearkening to the overtures whicli 
the Scottish queen made, or granting any mitigation of 
the hardships of which she complained, Elizabeth resolved 
to take her out of the hands of the Earl of Shrewsbury, 
and to appoint Sir Amies Paulet and Sir Drue Dniry to 
be her Keepers. Shrewsbury had discharged his trust 
with great fidelity during fifteen years, but, at the same 
time, had treated Mary with gentleness and req)ect, and 
had always sweetened harsh commands by the bumanity 
with which he put them in execution. The same polite- 
ness was not to be expected from men of an inferior rank, 
whose severe ^vigilance, perhaps, was their diief recom- 
mendation to' that employment, and the only merit by 
which they could pretend to gain favor or preferment. 

As James was no less eager than ev^ to deprive the 
banished nobles of Elizabeth's protection, he appcMnted 
the master of Gray bis ambassador to the court of Eng'- 
land, and intrusted him with the conduct of a negociation 
for that purpose. For this honor, he was indebted to the 
envy and jealousy of the Earl of Arran. Gray po -sessed 
all the talents of a courtier; a graceful person, an insi- 
nuating address, boundless ambition, and a restless and 
intriguing spirit. 

During his residence in France, he had been admitted 
into the most intimate familiarity >vith the Duke of 
Guise, and, in order to gain his favour, had renounced 
the Protestant religion, and professed the utmost zeal for 
the caji^ive queen, who carried on a secret correspond- 
ence with him, from which she expected great advantages. 
On his return into Scotland, he paid coivt to James with 
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extraordinaiy aasidaity, and his accoropluihnients did not 
fail to make their usual impreasion on the king^s heart. 
Arran, ^ho had introduced him, began quickly to dread 
his growing favour ; and flattering himself, that absence 
would efface any sentiments of tenderness which were 
forming in the mind of a young prince, pointed him out 
by his malicious praises, as the most proper person in the 
kingdom for an embassy of such importance ; and contri- 
buted to raise him to that high dignity, in order to hasten 
his fall. Elizabeth, who had an admirable dexterity in 
discovering the proper instruments for carrying on her 
designs, endeavoured, by caresses, and by presents, to 
secure Gray to her interest. The former flattered his vanity, 
which was great; the latter supplied his profuseness, which 
was still greater. He abandoned himself without reserve 
to Elizabeth's direction, and not only undertook to retain 
the king under the influence of England, but acted as a 
spy upon the Scottish queen, and betrayed to her rival 
every secret that he couM draw from her by his high pre- 
tensions of zeal in her service. 

Gray's credit with the English court was extremely 
galling to the banished nobles. Elizabeth no longer 
thought of employing her power to restore them ; she found 
it easier to govern Scotland by corrupting the king*s 
favourites; and in compliance with Gray's solicitations, 
she commanded the exiles to leave the north of England, 
and to remove into the heart of tho kingdom. This ren- 
dered it difficult for them to hold any correspondence with 
their partisans in Scotland, and almost impossible to re- 
turn thither without her permission. Gray, by gaining a 
point which James had so much at heart, rivetted himself 
more firmly than ever in his favour ; and, by acquiring 
greater reputation, became capable of serving Elizabeth 
with greater success. 

A treaty of commerce was ratified between Great Bri- 
tain and the United States of North America, 
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